Hope-Park, Fan, 29. 1743: 


ve Society fo2 impꝛoving in the Know: 
ledge of Agriculture in Scotland, ta⸗ 
king into Conſideration the Book reviſed 
by a Committee of their Number appointed 
fo2 that End, and now publiſhed by Robert 
Maxwell of Arkland, intitle, Select Tranſa- 
ctions of the Society, &c. are perſyaded that 
the ſame will be of great Uſe, and give Sa- | 
tisfaition to all Gentlemen, Farmers, and 
other Lovers of their Country: And they 
return 292. Maxwell their hearty and ſincere 
Thanks fo2 the valuable Perfozmance ; de- 
ſiring he may inſert this their Appzobation 
in the News-papers when he advertiſes the 
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SCOTLAM D. 


Lords and Gentlemen, 3 
Y your entering into a Society for im- 

proving in the Knowledge of Agricul- 

ture, and promoting the Fiſheries and 
Manufactures ; by the prudent Mea- 
ſures you have taken, and your diligent Proſe- 
cution of fo laudable Deſigns, you have juſtly 
acquired uuiverſal Eſteem, 5 T 
You have wiſely conjoined theſe important 


-. 


Matters; for they are Aſſiſtants to one anather. 
The Succeſs of the Fiſheries and Manufactures 
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depends upon the Cheapneſs of Proviſions and 
Materials; this alſo depends upon the Progreſs 
made in Agriculture: And the Encouragement 

of the Huſbandman relies upon ready Conſumpt, 
and the Value the ſeveral Products of his Farm 
bear in the Market, which muſt rife in pro- 
portion as our People ſhall be encouraged to ſtay 
at home, and Foreigners to come and reſide a- 
mong us | 

You have done what in you lay to bring a- 

bout theſe deſirable Ends; and it is happy for us 

that your Labours have been ſo ſucceſsful : But 
truly, as the Deſign was laid and carried on, it 
could ſcarcely happen otherwiſe. For, 

The Duke of Athole, and other Perſons of 
eat Diſtinction, conſulted together, formed the 
lan, and began the Work. His Grace alſo im- 
roved others in the Knowledge of Agriculture, 

ſhewing many rare and pn Ex- 
amples, made Acts and Regulations for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the Frauds and Abuſes committed within 
his Juriſdiction, in the weaving and bleaching 
8 of Linen-cloth, and communicated his Proceed- 
: ings to the Society, that others might copy. 

The Duke of Hamilton ſhewed great Concern 
for the publick Good, by making an Overture, 
which was agreed to, That all of you, and all 
under your Influence, ſhould, for Examples to 
| others, buy no foreign Linen for Shirting, Bed- 
| lnen, or any other Houſhold-furniture; and 
j that you ſhauld propagate, to the utmoſt of 
your 
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r Power, the wearing of home-made ſtamp. 
ed Linen: The Conſequence whereof was, that, 
even at publick Aſſemblies of Perſons of the great- 
eſt Diſtinction, the whole Company appeared 
dreſſed in Linen of our own Manufacture; which 
Examples have. had a general Influence. And 
further, his Grace moved for, and obtained a 
Reſolve againſt drinking of foreign Spirits; that 
thereby the diſtilling of our Grain might be en- 
couraged, and the great Sums annually ſent to 
France for Brandy, generally ſmuggled, might 
be kept at home. And this likewiſe excited o- 
thers in different Counties to come to a like Re- 
ſolution. 

The Earl of Stair has ſhewn noble Examples, 
both in Lothian and Galloway, His Lordſhip, 
beſides his Improvements by Lucern and St. Foin, 


uncommon Gueſts in our Climate and Soil, his 


Turnip, Cabbage and Carrot Huſbandry by the 
Plough, which anſwer all the Ends of a Sum- 
mer-fallow, has ſet up a Manufacture of fine 
Linen, made of Flax raiſed on his Farm, and 
dreſſed at his Mill. It is Linen-cloth and Cattle 
that chiefly bring us Money; and who poſſeſſes 
Farms in Scotland, on which ſo many black Cat- 
tle, and ſo good and valuable, are bred, as on 
his Lordſhip's? He has ſhewn, that the Galloway 
Hills, in his Management, can raiſe better Cattle 

than even the Lothians or Fife commonly do, 
The Earl of Hopeton improved both on the 
Surface and within the Bowels of the Earth ; a 
| whoſe 
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Improvements univerſal), his Lordſhip gave the 
richeſt of them, even thoſe who had paid and 


were diſcharged, a Drawback upon their Graiti« 
rent equal to what he gave the poorer fort, 
_ 3. furmed to be the more ſlothful. By ch 
-” ance he ſunk of that Year's Rent, Ab 


ſtate in Weſt-Lothian and of Rojaith, upwards of 
L. 1000 Sterling. Thus he enabled his Tenants 


to improve, and gave them Strength and Spirit 
to carry on the Work. | 


'The Earl of ay has ſhewn an Bamse of 
Agriculture that was much wanted. His Lord 


ſhip made choice of Moſs, almoſt war dren 
t, be- 


in this Kingdom neglected, knowin 

ing made up of 22 — Materials, Ampeg 
vable, on a moderate Expence, from a. very 
ſmall to a very great Value; and that it yields, 

and en 8 yield from its own Subſtance, 
the Manure propereſt for fertilizing itſelf. Grain, 
Graſs from Graſs- ſeeds ſown, Oak and other 
Planting, have already prof ed upon it by the 
— given by his Directions. Beides 2 his 
Lordſhip we owe the American and Balm of Gi- 
lead Firs, the Larix, and many other uſeful 


Plants, which he introduced into this Coun- 


A Bur, above all, we are indebted to 8 
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{ip for the Intereſt he uſed to obtain the Ap: 
propriation of che publick Funds to the Eneou- 
395 -of our Fiſheries: and Manufactures, 
' which! is the greateſt national Goal that has been r 
dane this cuntry theſe hundred Years paſt. 
Tho I muſt not! proceed to mention all the 
8 of Improvement that 
been hewn by i late Lord Cathcart, the 
Lord Juftice Clerk, Sir Jon Dalrymple of G. 
Aland, andalrhdft by every one of you, (for a ſhort 
Accbunt would fill a Book); yet I cannot, with- 
out great  Injuſtice, omit to remark, and I be- 
lieve you will all join with me, that "it has been 
much owing to My. Hope of 'Ranteiler, your 
Preſes, that the Society was entered into, and 
that the Spirit of it roſe ſo high, and hath been 
{o long ſupported. His Love to his Country hath 
diſcovered itſelf remarkably ; for he has employ-+ 
ed his Money, without publick Encouragement, 
his Time and prime Years, to puſh 3 
and Manufactures forward, and preferred the 
. * Good to his private Advantage. 5 
This valuable Gentleman, who ſtudied Agri- 
culture: in England, Frunce, Hlauiiers, Holland, 
and other 8 and who has been inſtruct- 
ing others in the Knowledge of it, and preach- 
+ the publick and private Advantages ari- 
om it, for a continued Tract of more than 
a You T Years 2 hath, for an Example, e- 
pon a Leaſe from the City of 
La, wh what Profit, and what * — 
ö + 
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Improvement, prudently defigned, and careful- 
ly executed, may afford, There, where there 
was once a Morals, called Straiton's Loch, he has 
raiſed beautiful Hedges and Trees, made rich 
Meadows and pleaſant Walks, where Gentle- 
men and Ladies reſort; and all around, in imi- 
tation of what he hath done, the Power or Pre- 
valency of his Example appears. At this Place, 
now called Hope-Park, you ordinarily meet in 
a Society- way; that, having the pleaſant Proſpect 
and the encouraging Precedent in view, your Zeal 
to promote = qa naw may be the more excited, 

It is not only what you have ſeverally, but alſo 
what you have jointly done, that is copied after: 
For in Eaſi-Lothian, where Land is generally 
better improven than in any other Part of Scot- 
land, there is a Society ſet up at Ormiſton in imi- 
tation of yours, who are greatly uſeful in pro- 
moting both Agriculture and the Manufactures. 
How great a Benefit would it be to ſome Coun» 
ties, to have the Example and Advice of ſuch as 
Lord Drummore, Mr. Cockburn of Ormiſton, and 
many excellent Huſbandmen, Tenants as well as 
Proprietors, which are in that County? For Im- 
provers are a communicative ſort of People, not 
envious of their Neighbours Good. 

The Nobility and Gentry of this County be- 
gan early, and have continued to ſhew Examples, 
give Inſtructions, grant long Leaſes, and other- 
wiſe to encourage their Tenants ; by which, Im- 


provements are there brought to a great Height. 
. Where, 
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Where, in one Place, are ſo many planted Trees, 
ſo old and fo valuable, as at 77fter, the beautiful 
Seat of the Marquis of Tweeddale? And where, 
in any one Shire in Scotland, can ſo many Im- 
28 and Agriculture in ſuch Perfection, 

ſeen, as there, and at Tiningham, Ormiſton, 
and other Places, too numerous to be here men- 
tioned? The Lords of Belhaven have not only 
improved in an exemplary Manner, but there 
was An Advice to the Farmers in Eaſt-Lothian 
how to labour and improve their Ground, dedi- 
cated to the young Nobility and Gentry of Scot- 
land, publiſhed about the Time of the Union, 
which no doubt has contributed much to bring 
this Event about, and even to raiſe the Spirit of 
Improving in other Counties. This uſeful Trea- 
tiſe, which ſhews the Wiſdom and Publick-ſpi- 
ritedneſs of the Author, was wrote, as it is be- 

lieved, by Lord Belhaven. But to return, 
The Sea itfelf has not been able to confine 
the Influence of your Example; for the 11: 
have entered into a Society in Imitation of — ; 
and it appears,. even by what they have publiſhed, 
that they are — aſcful, and * ſingular 

Service to their Country. 

Many more good Things have you done; 
more have been done in Imitation of your 
Proceedings: Yet one Thing, well worth your 
Attention and Interpofition, ſtill remains to be 
further taken notice of, and proſecuted by you, 
ſince it would highly conduce to the End you 
b © NY ve 
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have chiefly aimed at, Improvement in the Know- 
ledge of Agriculture, 

I believe you are all ſatisfied, that Agriculture 
is not only a Science, but the Life and Support 
of all Arts and Sciences ; and that yet the gene- 
rality of Land- labourers work more like Tools or 
Machines, than Men of Reaſon, going on blind- 
Iy, as led by Cuſtom, in the often unaccountable ' 

ways of their F orefathers. Their proceeding 
upon no Principles, or, if upon any, upon wrong 
ones, makes it neceſlary that it ſhould be taught 
ina College-way, as other Sciences are. 

The Crown names Profeſſors, and gives them 
Salaries : Which of them can be more uſeful to 
the Publick, than a Profeſſor of Agriculture might 
be? or a General 1 pon of Improvements, 
who ſhould be obliged annually the 
. Huſbandry of each — — Errors might 


de known and rectified ? — this means every 


Man could have a convenient Opportunity of 
Fe getting his Advice, which would tend highly to 
blick Good, if a Perſon fitly qualified were 
| 25 choice of. Such an Inſpector might like- 
_ wiſe have it in his Power to get Societies of Im- 
vers ſet up in the ſeveral Counties. This you 
— often recommended; and, if there was a 
| = in every County, how much would 
— 85 irit of Huſbandry be raiſed and diffuſed ? 
and — great Advantages would redound to the 
Pablick? Then it might be reaſonably expected, 
* whole Country would in a ſhort * 
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be greatly improven, and much Ground could 
well afford to give ten times, and upwards, more 
Rent than it does, if it were improven as parts of 
Ormiſton and ſome other Eſtates are. 

What I have ſaid, will appear to be of the 
more Weight, if it be allowed, that, on many 
Conſiderations, it is more profitable for us to 
make Improvements than Conqueſts: if it be con- 
ſidered, that, as Natural Hiſtorians relate, no Fruit 
= originally among us, beſides Hips and 

aws, Accorns and Pignuts, with others of the 
like Nature; that our Climate, of itſelf, and 
without the Aſſiſtance of Art, can make no fur- 
ther Advances towards a Plumb, than to a Sloe, 
and carries an Apple to no greater Perfection 
than to a Crab; that our Melons, our Peaches, 
our Figs, our Appricots and Cherries, are Stran- 
gers among us, imported in different Ages, and 
naturalized in our Gardens ; and that they would 
all degenerate and fall away into the Traſh our 
own Country naturally produces, if they were 
wholly neglected by the Planter, and left to 
the Mercy of our Sun and Soil : if it be grant- 
ed, that, as I have obſerved, our Manufactures 
__ upon our Huſbandry ; and further, that, 
while we are obliged to have recourſe to foreign 
Markets for Flax, or any other Subject to work 
upon, we only farm our Manufactures, and con- 
ſequently our moſt profitable Trade, from other 
Nations, on very precarious Titles. How hap- 
Py is it then for us, that —_ by Improvement 
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in the Knowledge of Agriculture, have learned 


by what means we may have home-grown Flax 
and Hemp; with other Articles now imported, 
ſufficient to anſwer all the Purpoſes for which 
we need them, without any ſuch Dependence 
even for their Seeds? When theſe Things are 
generally known and practiſed, and not till then, 
ſhall we have full Power and Command over 
our Trade and Commerce ; for they can only 
flouriſh as Huſbandry, the Foundation on which 
they are built, ſucceeds. Trade has indeed mul- 
tiplied the Number of the Rich, and made our 
Land-eſtates infinitely more valuable ; but till 
Huſbandry muſt furniſh the Materials for Trade, 
as Huſbandry is the Stock, and 'Trade only the 
Improvement of it. 

Since the Caſe ſtands thus, how much doth 
it concern the Publick, and every Individual, 
that Agriculture be encouraged, and that the 
Knowledge of it, the efficient Cauſe of all thoſe 
ineſtimable Benefits, ſhould be taught to all 
who are willing to learn the Principles of this the 
moſt uſeful of all the Sciences; to all who de- 
fire to know the ſecret Cauſes why ſome Plants 
enrich, and others impoveriſh the Ground in 
which they grow; why different Methods of 
Huſbandry produce different Effects; and, in 
general, to all who incline to ſtudy the Reaſons 
for and againſt the different Methods practiſed ? 
'They that do not ſtudy Agriculture as a Science, 
do right only by chance; and that rarely 8 2 
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Why then ſhould Reaſon be ſo little exerciſed, as 
generally it is, in this Matter of the greateſt Im- 
rtance? Reaſon, that influences all Deſigns of 
ife, and upon which the Succeſs of them de- 
pends ; Reaſon, which is the Dignity of our Na- 
ture, and gives us the Pre-eminence over the 
Beaſts of the Field, ſome of which can do what 
they are habitually accuſtomed to, and even fol- 
low Examples nigh as well as the Huſbandman 
who does not reaſon in order to find out the 
Cauſes of different Conſequences, | 
Agriculture certainly comprehends more 
of Philoſophy than any other Profeſſion, Art 
or Science, in the World. It was Virgil's firſt 
Wiſh, to be a Philoſopher ; his ſecond, to 
be a good Huſbandman : For, unleſs he had 
been a Philoſopher, he could not have been a 
Huſbandman, Varro has obſerved, that 
the Principles of Agriculture are the ſame which 
Ennius made to be the Principles of all Nature; 
Earth, Water, Air and the Sun. Columella, 
and others ſince, have complained, and wondered 
how it comes to paſs, that all other Arts and Sci- 
ences, even ſuch Vanities as Dancing and Atti- 
ring, have publick Schools and Maſters; and yet 
that we ſhould have no Profeſſor of fo pleaſant, 
ſo virtuous, ſo profitable, ſo honourable and fo 
neceſſary an Art as Agriculture ; an Art which, 
compared with other Arts, is like Speech, with- 
out which the Society of Men cannot be pre- 
ſerved . 
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ſerved ; the others, like Figures and Tropes of 
Speech, which ferve only to adorn it. 

If a Fund were ſet apart for ſuch a Profeſſor, 
his Buſineſs ſhould not be (as is too commonly 
practiſed in other Arts) to read pompous and ſu- 
perficial Lectures out of Virgil's Georgicks, Pliny, 
Varro, Columella, or any other Authors, ancient 
or modern; but ſurely a practical Farmer ſhould 
be choſen, who could teach Rules eſtabliſhed up- 
on rational Experiments tried in our own Coun- 
try ; one who has given Teſtimonies that he has 
ſtudied, and does underſtand the Principles of 
Agriculture. Your careful Endeavours to get a 

Fund ſettled for ſuch a Profeſſor or Inſpector, 
would crown your former Labours ; and what 
you have done otherwiſe as a Society, would be 
the more highly extolled by the preſent and af- 
ter Ages. It will then be faid, and be certainly 
true, that you did all you could as Improvers in 
the Knowledge of Agriculture. 

I have inſiſted the more upon this Head, that 
J have been deſired to take this Opportunity to 
endeavour, by the beſt Arguments that ſhould 
occur, to move you to take the Matter to heart, 
and to be earneſtly ſolicitous about it. Vou are 
a great Body of loyal Subjects, and generally of 
great Diſtinction; and I humbly think, upon 
a proper Application to his Majeſty, you could 
not fail to have ſufficient Influence to get ſuch a 
Profeſſor or Inſpector named, or both; for the 

greateſt and wiſeſt Princes, in all Ages, have 
| | been 
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been the greateſt Promoters and Encouragers of 
the Knowledge and Practice of Agriculture. But 
ſtill K:owl-dge ſhould go firſt; for it is only 
from want of it that ſo many fooliſh Cuſtoms are 
followed ; and that even Experience, not found- 
ed on rational Experiments, is often pled in de- 
fence of the groſſeſt Errors. 

J moſt gratefully acknowledge the Honour 
you have done me on ſeveral Occaſions, and re- 
Joice upon the Reflection, that what I have done 
in this Matter of preparing your Tranſactions for 
the Preſs, in obedience to your Commands, hath 
received the Approbation of ſuch of your Num- 
ber as, being at Edinburgb, have of late attended 
the Meetings of the Society. From whom there- 
fore can the Work receive ſo natural and power- 
ful a Protection and Recommendation, as from 
yourſelves? Vou have done ineſtimable Good to 
the Publick: As theſe are your Tranſactions, 
the Book has a Title to a kind — and En- 
couragement from it. The greateſt Share of the 
Performance, as it is your own, hath Right to 
your Fatherly Care, and I moſt humbly beg your 
Patronage of ſuch Parts as appear to have been 
wrote by me; as alſo, that you will excuſe an 
Miſtakes into which I may have fallen, and the 
Stile in which I have wrote. I am, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
moſt humble Servant, 
Ro”. MAxweELL, 
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Ome, puſhed on by Ambition to appear in Print, and 

ne from other Motives, have publiſhed very uſe- 
leſs Boots; but I hope it won't be preſumed, that three 
hundred and upwards of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and moſt 
learned of a Nation, would enter into a Society, and go 
on for twenty Years, preparing Materials, and record- 
ing their Tranſactions, and after all would order them to 
be publiſhed, unleſs they were perſuaded that the Book 
would be inſtructing and uſeful. 

Theſe important Matters, Huſbandry, the Fiſheries 
and Manufattures, have been the chief Objects of the 
Society's Care. From almoſt every Corner of the Coun- 
try, Caſes ſtated, with Queries ſubjoined, have been 
tranſmitted to them; theſe they have reſolved ; and 
theſe, with the Anſwers, are the principal Matters 
of the Book, ſo far as it treats of Huhandrs, May not 
then every Man that has Land, every Scotſman at leaſt, 
expect to find Queries ſuitable to his Caſe, with regard 
to the Climate and Soil, and State and Condition of the 
Soil, anſwered? What other Book can ſatisfy in all 
theſe reſpetis ? and what better Way could be taken to 
communicate Thoughts? 

There are few Scots Books wrote upon Huſbandry z © 
and the Rules adapted to foreign Soils and Climates 
cannot eaſily be applied, and often won't anſwer to ours: 
Therefore, in doubtful Caſes, Experiments have been 
tried; and, where-ever the Society have given Directi- 
ons which have not been prattiſed in our own Country, 
and found ſucceſsful, Diſtinctious have been made, 
Reaſons are aſſigned, why that Huſbandry uſed in other 
Countries may be expected to ſucceed in ours. 

All Caſes, I own, that came before the Society, are 
not, for they could not be comprehended in theſe Sheets : 
But Care has been taken to make the Book ira, 
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and uſeful to every Farmer. If it meets with Encou- 

ement, the reſt, with what other Materials ſhall be 

offered to the Society, may be expected, with their An- 
or Obſervations, in a ſecond Volume. 

The whole Proceſs of the Linen and Hempen Manu- 
factures, with highly approved Receipts for dying the 
Yarn, are laid before you. Yowll ſee what Pains the 
Society have been at, how ſucceſsful their Labours have 
been, and what their Country owes them. 

You have alſo divers Receipts and Directions concern- 
ing the diſtilling of Malt-liquor, burning Vegetables, 
making Potaſbes and Soap of them; either in the way of 
a Bufmeſs, or for the Uſes of your own Families, and 
ſuch like profitable Matters; with ſeveral curious De- 
ſeriptions, and many other Papers entertaining and in- 
ftrutting for the Huſbandman, Manufacturer and Fiſher. 

But, as no Book was ever wrote to every Man's li- 
king, I lay my Account with it, for one Thing, that 
it will be alledged, that the different Subjects ſhould 
have been all collected together under their proper Heads. 
But then the Papers muſt have been cut to Pieces ; for 
fome of them treat of Moſs, Clay, Sand, Gravel, and 
other Subjetts, the beſt Parts might have dropt 

h one's Fingers in the handling and ſorting. How 
the Gentlemen who wrote theſe Papers have been 
pleaſed with ſuch cutting and carving ? What ſort of a 
Book of Tranſattions would they, thus uſed, have made? 
and how were the hiſtorical Parts to have been wrote? 

Some may ſay, the Stile is unpolite. I ſhall not con- 
tradift them z yet I humbly think the Language may 
ſerve for a Book of Huſbandry. A Romance is worth 
little more than the Value of its Dreſs ; but Truth and 
Huſbandry need no Embelliſhments of Art. Theophra- 
ſtus /ays, That the moſt ignorant are very well able 


to ſpeak before the moſt learned, when they ſay no- 


thing but what is true and reaſonable. A 
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The Reader is deſired to write Scythe in place of 
Fifth, p. 24. J. 11. and *tis hoped his Judgment will 
eaſily rectify any other Errors. 


To the Binder. 


Lace the Plate to front the Explanation, which 
is on the Back of the laſt Page of the Book. 
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Select Tranſactions 


Of the HonovurasBLe 


The Society of Improvers in the Knowledge 
of AGRICULTURE in Scotland. 


F our Agriculture and Manufactures were 
TNT & improved and carried on to the Height 
1 [ they could bear, we might be near as 
8 I caſy and convenient in our Circumſtan- 

* ces, as even the People of our Siſter 
Kingdom of England; ſeeing neither our Soil nor 
our Climate is unfriendly, and fince we enjoy the 
ſame Privileges of Trade with them, 

If we are far behind, we ought to follow the faſter, 
Even as the Matter ſtands, it gives Ground for a 
comfortable Reflection, and muſt be agreeable to all 
who wiſh well to their Country, That the Practice 
of Draining, Incloſing, Summer-fallowing, Sow- 
ing Flax, Hemp, Rape, Turnip and Graſs Seeds, 
Planting Cabbages after, and Potatoes with the 
Plough, in Fields of great Extent, and ſuch com- 
— Huſbandry, is introduced; and that, ac- 


cording to the general Opinion, more Corn grows 
A 


now 
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now yearly, where Corn was never known to 
before theſe twenty Years laſt paſt, than perhaps a 
ſixth of all that the Kingdom was in uſe to produce 
at any time before. 

Within a ſhorter Space, our Linen Manufactures, 
which before ſcarcely deſerved the Name, have ſuc- 
ceeded beyond our Expectation ; and, from ſo pro- 
miſing Beginnings, we have Reaſon to hope for an 
annual Progreſs, that the Spirit will diffuſe itſelf and 
become univerſal, ſince we have already reaped ſome 
of the comfortable Fruits of Well-doing, and that 
Neceſlity, the Parent of Induſtry, is driving us'for- 
ward, 

This is a happy Event amongſt a People, which, 
for the moſt part, until within theſe twenty Years, 
had gone on in a bad Way. And as there 1s not a 
better Method to judge what ſuch a People will do, 
without both Precepts adapted to their Climate and 
Soil, and Examples, than by reflecting on their Con- 
duct for time paſt; ſo, ſince nothing leſs could do 
it, the Honourable Perſons whoſe Names are pre- 
fixed, moved by a generous and beneficent publick 
Spirit, reſolved to put their Hands to Work, and 
their Pens to Paper, and ſo to employ their moſt ſtre- 
nuous Endeavours, both by Example and Direction, 
to promote the Improvement of their Country, and 
raiſe the Spirit thereof to the greateſt Height poſ- 
ſible; that, by the Bleſſing of God, which com- 
monly attends Induſtry, there might be Plenty of all 
Things for Man and for Beaſt. And even the Cha- 
rity of this Deſign; which, by their great Applica- 
tion and Pains, has brought about the Event men- 
tioned, is apparent and conſpicuous ; becauſe it 
not only tended, and does ſtill tend to make Bread 
cheaper, but alſo to give the Poor an Orr 
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by their Labour, to get Money to buy it: And if 
they are able to do any thing, and have an Oppor- 


tunity to work, and won't do ft, it ſeems to be no 


leſs than a Crime to give them; becauſe it encoura- 
ges Idleneſs, and by the Want of their Labour the 


Publick ſuffers. 


In purſuance of ſo noble a Reſolution, theſe Lo- 
vers of their Country united themſelves together, 
and took upon them the Title of Tye Hownov r- 
ABLE THE SOCIETY OF I'MPROVERS IN THE 
KnowLEDGE OF AGRICULTURE IN SCOTLAND; 
and, that their Labours for now near theſe twenty 


Years paſt may be ſtill the more productive of the 


publick Good, they were pleaſed to lay their Com- 
mands upon me to prepare the moſt important of 
their Tranſactions for the Preſs, Which I obeyed. 
They follow. 

Upon the 8th June 1723, they entered into the 
following Reſolution. 

« The Noblemen and Gentlemen mentioned, 
“ conſidering in how low a State the Manufactures 
in Scotland are, and how much the right Huſband- 
« ry and Improvement of Ground is neglected, 
ce partly through the want of Skill in thoſe who 
make Profeſſion thereof, and partly through the 
« want of due Encouragement for making propet 
Experiments of the ſeveral Improvements that 
« the different Soils in this Country are capable 


* of: Therefore, being willing and deſirous to con- 


tribute to the Advancement of ſo great a Benefit 
<« as may be reaped from the two Articles mention- 


ed, they do reſolve to meet once in every four- 


teen Days of the Months of Fane and Fuly, No- 


« vember, December, January and February; and 


* to have under their Conſideration ſuch Meaſures 
A 2 (e 8 
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ce 2s may be proper for advancing the foreſaid Ends; 
« and the firſt Meeting to be on the firſt Friday of 
&« July next, where each Member is defired to be 
« preſent, in order to the framing of ſuch Rules as 
« may be proper for the future Management of ſo 
“ Jaudable an Undertaking.” 

They having met on the 13th of Juby, it was ap- 
pointed, That there ſhould be four general Meet- 
ings of the Members every Year, and that the pen- 
ult Saturday of February be the anniverſary Meet- 
ing for chuſing Preſes and Committees. 

It was ordered, That the Clerk provide a Book, 
for recording the Names of the Members and others 
who ſhould be admitted, as alſo for marking and fil- 
ling up their Sederunts; and likewiſe that a Com- 
mittee ſhould meet to draw up a Scheme of general 
Rules, to be laid before the next Meeting. And 
the Committee was named. 

On the 2oth, the Committee laid before the 
Meeting the following Scheme of Reſolutions, to be 
obſerved for the better Government of the Society; 
which were approven of. | 

“J. It is reſolved, That the Secretary keep a 
« Book of Record of all the Members Names, and 
« be impowered to collect the Entry- money and 
annual Payments, and be accountable therefor 


« at the anniverſary Meetings, being the . : 


« Saturday of February. Which Money, ſo col- 
&« lected from time to time, is to be applied for 
<« purchaſing ſuch Books as the Society or Council 
& ſhall think proper, for carrying on the Ends there- 
* of, paying Secretaries Fees, nces of Expe- 
% riments, and other Incidents of the Society, as 
* ſhall be directed. 1 
(0 
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« TI, That ſuch Gentlemen as ſhall apply to the 
Secretary, either perſonally, by Letter, or Proxy, 
ſhall, at the Sight of two or three of the Com- 
mittee, be admitted Members of the Society; and 
that each Subſcriber or Intrant pay a Crown at 
his Entry, and thereafter yearly a Crown at the 
anniverſary Meetings. 
III. That a Committee of twenty five be choſen 
immediately, whereof thirteen to be Reſidenters 
in and about Edinburgh, to continue till the penult 
Saturday of February 1724, being the anniverſary 
Meeting of the ſaid Society, to be called the So- 
ciety's Council, whereof three to be a Quorum, 
to meet from time to time as they ſhall appoint, 
but prejudice to any other Member to be preſent. 
« TV. That the ſaid Committee divide themſelves 
in Claſſes, chuſe different Subjects upon Agricul- 
ture, and mark down their Thoughts thereupon 
in Writing, to be reviſed by the Committee; and 
that they correſpond with the moſt Intelligent in 
all the different Counties in the Nation, concern- 
ing their different ways of managing their Grounds, 
that what may be amiſs may be corrected, and 
what is profitable imitated ; all to be filled up in 
the Society-book by the Secretary, and laid before 
the general Meetings. And alſo reſolved to re- 
commend to the ſeveral Gentlemen of the Socie- 
ty, to ſend up the different ways of the Manage- 
ment of their Farms, and to form ſmall Societies 
of Gentlemen and Farmers in their ſeveral Coun- 
ries, 
V. That Farmers and Gardeners who ſhall de- 
fire to be Members, be received in gratis, if by 
the Society or Council found qualified; and that 
how ſoon any Experiments or Machines of Huſ- 
« bandry 
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& bandry are agreed upon by the Council as fit to 
« be made, that Advertiſement be given to ſuch 
« Workmen as pleaſe, to come and enter their 
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Names in a Book to be kept by the Secretary fot 
that purpoſe; and that the Council ſhall examine 
into the Skill and Pretenſions of ſuch as offer their 
Service, to the end that the Society may from 
thence learn how to be ſupplied with ſuch Work- 
men as may be qualified for the ſeveral Purpoſes 
for which they may be wanted. 
VI. That all Members of the Society, who want 
the Opinion of the Council concerning their Farms 
or Grounds, ſhall, upon ſending to the _—_— 
the exact Situation and Nature of them, wi 
ueries concerning Particulars, be anſwered by 
the Council, without any Expence, except Poſtage. 
That it be recommended to the ſaid Perſons, to 
return the Secretary a particular Account of the 


Succeſs ; and that this ſhall be immediately in- 


ſerted in the News-papers, to certiorate all con- 
cerned. | | 
« VII. That the Manner of electing twenty five 
to be of the Council until the anniverſary Meet- 
ing be thus: That publick Advertiſement be made, 
That the Secretary is to attend in Muirhead*s Cof- 
fee-houſe, Wedneſday, Thurſday and Friday next, 
between the Hours of two and four in the After- 
noon, to receive in from the different Members a 
ſubſcribed Liſt of twenty five to ſerve for their 
Council till the anniverſary Meeting. 
« VIII. That the Liſts fo collected be laid before 
this Committee, to the effect that they having 
examined the ſame, may declare the Council who 
ſhall be duly elected by Plurality of Voices; and 
that their Meeting to examine the ſaid Liſts Los 
cc 
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* three o' Clock on Saturday next, at Gray's in Hope- 
« Park. | | 

« TX, That the Council ſo elected ſhall be im- 
« powered to act and do ſuch Matters and Things 
4 as by the Conſtitution of the Society are commit- 
« ted to them, and that they ſhall continue fo to 
e act till the next anniverſary Meeting. 

«© X, That the Council make ſuch Rules and 
« By-laws for their own Government as they ſhall 
judge beſt for attaining the End of their Inſtitu- 
« tion; and alſo that they ſhall prepare, and pro- 
« poſe to the firſt general Meeting in November 
« next, ſuch further Rules, Conſtitutions and Re- 
« gulations of the Society, as they ſhall apprehend 


may be uſeful.” 


The Committee appointed on the 2oth, having 
met on the 27th, to examine (in the terms of the 
Remit to them) the Lifts collected by the Secre 
of twenty five to ſerve for the Society's Council ti 


next anniverſary Meeting, the Secretary then laid 


before them the Liſts collected by him; which being 
examined by the ſaid Committee, they found twen 
five of their Number to be duly elected Members 
of the Council. 

Then the Committee declared their Opinion, That 
it was neceſſary the Council ſhould meet to treat up- 
on the Affairs of the Society, and that the Secretary 
ſhould make Intimation thereof to the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the ſaid Council. . 

The Council having met on the oth, and taking 
into their Conſideration in what Manner it might be 
fit for them to enter upon the Execution of what by 
the Inſtitution of the Society was committed to them, 


it was reſolved, That it would be uſeful, and for te 


Service of the Country, that proper Rules and Di- 
rections 
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rections for fallowing of Ground, ſowing Graſs Seeds, 
Flax and Hemp, and for dreſſing and preparing 
both for Manufacture, ſhould be publiſhed ; and a 
Committee was named for that effect. As alſo it 
was reſolved, That it ſhould be an Inſtruction to 
_ theſe Gentlemen who were to 2 and put in 
Writing their Thoughts upon the different Subjects 
aforementioned, That they ſhould uſe a familiar Stile, 
ſuch as the Country Farmers might eaſily under- 
ſtand ; that they might make the Directions in the 
moſt circumſtantial Manner they could deviſe z and, 

if they ſhould think it neceſſary at any time to give 
Rules which have not been practiſed in this Country, 
nor occurred in their own Experience, that they 
ſhould diſtinguiſh accordingly : And further, that 
they ſhould take notice of the common Faults com- 
mitted in the Execution of thoſe Directions, where 
practiſed ; with a particular Regard all alongſt to 
the different Soils where the Directions muſt 

In conſequence of this Recommendation, they 
prepared a Book upon the Subjects and for the Pur- 
poſes mentioned; which was publiſned by Order of 
the Society, and I believe the Copies are all ſold off, 
How well they have diſcharged themſelves, the Book 
itſelf, with the conſiderable Progreſs made ſuitable 
to their Directions, ſufficiently teſtifies, 


HITHERTO I have followed the Minutes the 
more fully, that it may be obſerved how the * 
was concerted from the very Beginning, how 
dent the Rules laid down, and Reſolutions ox] 
were, 

Hereafter I propoſe to overlook the Forms of the 
Society's Procedure, and to collect, for the Subject 
of this Book, ſuch of their Papers as appear to me 

| to 
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to be molt material and uſeful. And that they may 
ſtill prove the more ſo, they recommended to me, 
with the Aſſiſtance of Mr. Hope, Preſes, and o- 
thers of the Society, to make ſuch Alterations of, or 
Additions to their original Papers, as Time and Ap- 
plication, which give Inſight into Matters, have, 
in our Opinion, ſhown to be proper and profitable. 

Agreeable to this Method, I ſhall begin with the 


firſt Queries offered to the Society. 


Nums, I. Queries by the Honourable Sir James 
Ferguſon of Kilkerran, Baronet, now one of 


the Senators of the College of Fuſtice. 


forty Acres, about one third whereof is Croft- 

d, as it is called; another third is Homing or 
Haugh Ground, ſtretched along the Side of a Ri- 
ver; a third is Meadow-land. 

The Nature of the Croft-land is a light Ground, 
with a mixture of ſmall Stones ; but nothing ſo as to 
be called ſtony Land: And there is one ſmall part 
of it a good rich Soil. 

The Method of uſing it hitherto has been, to ſow 
it firſt with Bear, and then two Years with Oats, then 
with Peaſe, and then the Bear again; at which Time 
only it gets Dung. 

The Increaſe is about five the firſt Year of the 
Oats, and the ſecond not ſo much. 

The Nature of the Haugh-ground is a rich deep 
Earth, with a Mixture of a clay Nature, though not 
ſo as to be called a clay Soil. A good part of it is 
overflowed by the River by ſmall Speats, the reſt 
not overflowed but when great Speats com. 

The Method has been, _ hundred Years paſt, 

| ta 


| ] © a Piece of level Ground, conſiſting of about 
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to ſow it every Year with Oats, without giving it 
any other Manure than what it gets by the Over- 
flow of the River. | 

Its Increaſe does not exceed three Seeds, having 
great Abundance of Graſs among the Grain. 

The Meadow is of the common Nature of Meadow- 
land; a ſour Ground, which in general throws up a 
pretty plentiful Crop of Hay, and being ſaved from 
the 1ſt of March, cuts about the 10th of July. But 
part of it is of a very coarſe kind, called Spret; and 
in that Place it is rank and thick. Other parts of it 
bear a thin Graſs, and in. the Go-harveſt and Winter- 
ſeaſon 1s of a yellowiſh Colour, which would appear 
to proceed from its being too wet, as indeed the 
whole is of a wet ſpouty Nature. 

It is deſired of the Society to give their Opinion 
and Direction, how I may manage this Ground for 
the future, ſo as to bring it to better account? | 

I have plenty of Lime, of Clay, of Moſs, of Ferns, 
and the River a ſufficient Level to any part of it. 


The Society's Anſwers to the foregoing Queries. 


TH E diſtinct manner in which the Queries are 
propoſed, makes the Solution of them the more 
eaſy. Wherefore the ſame ſhall be made in relation 
to the three different States that, as appears by the 
ueries, the Ground is in. : 
And, in the firſt place, As to that part that is Croft- 
land, it appears by the Meanneſs of its Produce, 
that the Ground is waſted in its Strength, beyond 
what manuring or dunging every fourth Year is able 
to repair, Wherefore it requires a Supply of freſh 
Mould, and to be reſted for ſome Years until it re- 
cover its natural Strength. For effectuating of which, 
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It is adviſed, that, ſo ſoon as the preſent Crop is cut, 
the Ground be plowed, either with one itrong Plough, 
capable to raiſe new Mould three or four Inches deep- - 
er than has been formerly done ; or, if the Strength 
of one Plough cannot effectuate this by one Furrow, 
let it be plowed with two Ploughs following each o- 
ther in the ſame Furrow. 

It will be obſerved by the common Labourers, 
that by this Method the good Mould will be buried, 
and bad, coarſe, unmanured Ground brought to the 
Top. But to this the Anſwer is plain, That where 
the Deepneſs of the Staple admits of this Practice, 
the Ground that lies deeper than the Roots of the 
Grain commonly go, is of the Nature of Virgin- 
earth; which is not only rendered fruitful by beiug 
expoſed to the Winter Froſts and Rains, Summer 
Sun and Dews, but alſo, the natural Strength there- 
of being waſhed into the waſted Soil that's turned 
under, occaſions a new Fermentation; which con- 
tributes to the Fertility of all Soils, and is moſt ob- 
ſervable in Grounds trenched for Gardens, where 
Snow melts much ſooner, than it does upon the 
Walks, or any other part of the Garden that has not 
been trenched that Lear; which proceeds from no- 
thing but the Heat occaſioned by the new Ferment. 

Next, Care muſt be taken, that no Water be al- 
lowed to ſtand upon this Ground in Winter; and, 
ſo ſoon as the Scaſon of the Year will admit of it, 
in March, let it be well harrowed, when dry, up 
and down, and crofs the Land, for mixing the old 
and new Mould together: For which it will be pro- 
per, to have a Drag-harrow of double the Weight 
and Strength of the ordinary Harrows. At the 
ſame time, cauſe pull up and gather carefully th 
Wreck, or Roots of Weeds and Graſs, into Heaps, 
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upon the laboured Ground, burn them, and ſpread 
the Aſhes. *Tis beſt to harrow no more at a Time 
than what can be plowed that Day, leſt, when the 
Mould is laid ſmooth with the Harrow, Rain ſhould 
come on,. and batter it. And when it is thus har- 
rowed, and thereafter plowed for the ſecond Time, 
let it be ſowed with Oats, Clover and Rye-graſs. 
But, in regard ſome of it will have been two Years 
Oats, it will be proper that ſuch Part of it, after it 
has got its ſecond Plowing in Manner preſcribed, 
which may be deferred till April, be dunged, plowed, 
and ſowed with Barley and Graſs-ſeeds; becauſe it will 
be poorer than that which hath been Barley, Peaſe, 
or only one Crop of Oats ſince dunging: Or the 
whole may be ſummer-fallowed ; in which Caſe, 
Barley may be ſown firſt Year, in place of the Oats: 
And it will be found, that two or three Crops will 
make a greater Return, than if the Ground had been 
employed for four Years; over and above this weigh- 
ty Conſideration, That at this Period it will be richer, 
and freer of Weeds, than it would without the Be- 
nefit of the Fallow. By this Method of Procedure, 
the Graſs- crop of this Ground will be more profit- 
able, than its former ſcanty Crops of Corn, after the 
annual Charge of Seed and Labour 1s deduced : And 
by turning of this Croft-land into Graſs, the Labour 
and Manure that has yearly been beſtowed upon it, 
may be employed. in improving and enriching the 
other third Part, and bringing it into Crofting. 

As to which other third Part, *tis advifed, That 
it be dreſſed and dunged in Manner preſcribed, and 
turned off to be ley or Paſtufe ; becauſe, when it is 
in Graſs, the Water-floods will be a conſtant Supply 
to its Fertility; whereas, when ſuch Grounds are 
opened by Tillage, the beſt of them are waſhed my 
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by the Floods. But Care muſt be taken, to lay it 
out in ſuch a Manner as no Water may remain upon 
it after the Flood has abated. Or, as by the Me- 
thod in which this Ground has been managed, it ap- 

ing that the Strength of it is exhauſted, and the 
fide that remains is devoured by Coutch-graſs, or 
Quickens, and other Trumpery, that has got Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Ground, through bad Huſbandry, tis 
adviſed to plow it before Winter, as deep as the 
Plough will go; and in April or May next, when 
the Graſs happens to appear, let it be plowed again 
as deep as formerly, and ſow it with Peaſe z which, 
when beginning to ſwap, or to have Pods, plow 
down, and cover under the Fur; and let it ly in this 
Condition all Winter. Such Part of it as can be 
well dunged, may be ſowed with Barley, and the 


| reſt of it with Oats. But if it be incloſed by itſelf, 


it were better that ſuch Part of it as cannot be dunged, 


and ſown with Barley, were ſown with Turnip, 


ſome time in June, by a Drill-plough, in Rows, 
leaving four Feet of Intervals between the Rows, 
for Horſe-hoeing. Which may be performed thus. 

Before the Mark of the Drill-plough become in- 
diſcernible, (for ſome Weeds are ſo like Turnips 
while they are both young, that it is at leaſt very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from the other), take 
a Hoe-plough, with a natched Muzzle, which will 
give opportunity to yoke the Horſes ſo as the Fur 
_ be made ſufficiently near the Row of Turnips, 
and plow from them one ſingle and a very light Fur 


along each Side of the whole Rows; then unyoke 


r Horſes ; and when the Turnip-leaves are come 
to be about the Breadth of half a Crown, cauſe a 


Man go with a Hand-hoe fix Inches broad, and 


ſingle the Turnips to that Diſtance or more from 
| one 
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one another, leaving the ſtrongeſt Plants as often as 
it can conveniently be done. 

In a ſhort time thereafter, yoke your Hoe-plough 
again, till up the Intervals, and let the Plowings be 
repeated as often as the Weeds riſe. to a Height, or 
be covering the Ground, the oftner the better. 

As in this Method, the Turnips ſtanding cloſe 
to one another on two Sides, when full grown, the 
Field will contain near as many as when in the hand- 
hoeing way they are parted to proper Diſtances ; 
ſo they will grow larger in proportion to the great- 
er Quantity of Earth raiſed by the horſe than hand 
hoeing; and, when confined by one another, will even 
unite, and ſwell out, notwithſtanding, into the Inter- 
vals, to the Weight that the Earth can produce or 
raiſe them ; becauſe much more Earth is thercby ex- 


poſed to, and impregnated by the Benefits of the At- 


moſphere, and by the Salts that it therefrom receives; 


and that by the Contuſion of the Plough it is pulveri- 


ſed, and therefore gives the more Paſture and Food 
to the Plants. The more that is raiſed, the Ground 
for theſe Cauſes receives the more and greater Ad- 
vantages of a Fallow, even with reſpect to the ſuc- 
ceeding Crops. And the horſe-hoeing, as it is in our 
Opinion the better way, on all other Conſiderations, 
ſo it is cheaper than the hand-hoeing. 

We don't remember to have ſeen Turnips gene- 
rally ſo large, or ſo great a Weight of them upon 
the Ground in the hand-hoeing way, even in the 
richeſt Gardens, as they are in the Fields; particu- 
larly as many of us have obſerved them in the Earl of 
Stair's Farms, both in Lothian and Galloway, upon 
indifferent Ground, in the horſe-hoeing way. But 


you may ſatisfy yourſelf, by trying both the horſe- 


hoeing way after drilling, and the hand-hoeing way 
after 
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after ſowing with the broad Caſt, and then no doubt 
you will hold to that which you find to anſwer beſt 
in your own Practice; only, before you determine 

ourſelf, it is reaſonable you ſhould examine if you 
= executed both Methods with equal Care and 
Exactneſs, and conſider, if both Turnips were ſown 
at the ſame Time, on equal good Ground, and in 
all reſpects equally well prepared, that the Difference 
may be imputable to no other Cauſe, but only to the 
different Effects of the Huſbandry, 

The next Thing to be conſidered is, Which is the 
molt proper way of ſpending of them? for they are 
Food for either Man or Beaſt, But, in the preſent 
Caſe, where the Improvement of the Land is fo 
much intended, it is fitteſt to do it by Sheep; and 
for this purpoſe Mr. Tull has directed two Methods, 

The firſt is, to divide the Ground of Turnips 
*« by Hurdles, giving them leave to come upon no 
more at a time than they can eat in a Day; and ſo 
“ advance the Hurdles into the Ground daily, until 
all be ſpent. But we muſt obſerve, that they ne- 
ver eat them clean this way, but leave the Bottoms 
* and Outſides of the Turnips they have ſcooped in 
the Ground. The Bottoms People pull up with Iron 
* Crooks made for the purpoſe, but their Cavities be- 
« ing tainted with Urine, Dung and Dirt from their 
« Feet, though the Sheep eat ſome of the Pieces, they 
« waſte more, and many the Crooks leave behind 
them in the Earth; and even what they do eat of 
c this tainted Food, cannot nouriſh them ſo well as 
* that which is freſh and cleanly. 

The ſecond Method is, to move the Hurdles. e- 
very Day as in the firſt; but, that the Sheep may 


* not tread upon the Turnips, they pull them up, 


5 and then advance the Hurdles as far daily as the 


* Tur. 
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« Turnips are pulled up, and no further. By this 


« means, there is not any Waſte made, as in the o- 
cc ther way; the Food is ate freſh and clean, and the 
4 'Turnips are pulled up with leſs Labour than their 
Pieces can be.” 

This ingenious Gentleman, in his Chapter of Tur- 
nips, which contains theſe two Paragraphs, has, in 
our Opinion, handled this uſeful Subject very accu- 
rately; he having there ſaid ſo much upon it, and 
with ſo much Reaſon, we think it needleſs for us to 
ſay any more. 

As to the laſt third Part, the Management of it 
will be more chargeable; but, if rightly gone about, 
will make a proportional Return with any of the o- 
ther two. By the coarſe Hay and Sprets that it pro- 
duces, it appears, that the Ground is overcharged 
with Moiſture, proceeding either from cold hungry 
Springs in the Ground itſelf, which want Vent or 
Paſſage, or elſe from external Floods of Water or 
Rain that remain upon it, and by an Overcharge of 
Moiſture corrupts that ſweet and natural Nouriſh- 
ment that is proper for producing a ſweeter and rich- 
er Graſs; which laſt is probably the Caſe of ſuch Parts 
as appear ſcalded or diſcoloured, and the Graſs thin. 
If the laſt he the Caſe, proper Drains muſt be made 
for carrying off any ſuperfluous external Moiſture, 
But if the Moiſture be natural to the Ground itſelf, 
as what you call ſpouty Ground, then a Drain muſt 
run from the lower Part, of a proper Deepneſs; and 
ſmaller Drains from that to ſuch Places as appear to 
be the Heads of theſe Springs, which will be known 
by being more boggy than other Parts; and the Drains 


muſt be cut fo deep, as to reach the Metal in which 


theſe are, ſuch as Gravel, Sand, c. upon the firſt 


touching of which, the Water will be — 
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off more freely and in greater Quantity. And ha- 
ving thus run theſe Side-drains into the principal 
Drain, let them ſtand open for ſome time, until the 
Quantity of Moiſture abate; and then let them be 
filled up with tumbling Stones, for about a Foot and 
a half, or two Feet. The Drains having been made 
ſo deep that the Stones may notwithſtanding be a full. 
Foot below the Surface, then cover them with Turf, 
which we commonly call Divots, the green Side down, 
or with Heath, Tops of Broom, Whins, Straw, or 
any other Thing that you can moſt conveniently get, 
and may judge proper to keep up the Earth until it 


' conſolidate, from falling in among the Chinks of the 


Stones; through which, if it do not fall in among 
them, the Water will paſs, and the Drains prove et- 
fectual; and the Plough, after the Earth that was 
turned out is put above all, will go freely over, with- 
out being oppoſed by the Stones. 

Where Stones are ſcarce, Faggots made of any 
kind of Coppice, or Branches of any ſort of Trees, 
are ſometimes ſubſtituted in their Place. But they 
don't continue to anſwer the Purpoſe ſo well, becauſe 
they decay and rot, and then the Earth falls down, 
and the Drains are ſtopt. But it is to be obſerved, 
that where there is any great Quantity of Water to 
be evacuated, the main Drain, into which the ſmaller 
Drains are to empty themſelves, is by no means to be 
filled up, even with Stones, unleſs it be both very 
deep and very wide, and that you have a great many 

Stones to throw into it, leſt it ſhould not be able to 
diſcharge the Water ; in which caſe the whole Work 
will prove worſe than uſeleſs, becauſe a Remedy 1s 
very difficult through occaſion of the Stones, 

After this, the whole Field may be fallowed, and 
plentifully limed ; or 48 which is better, pared and 


burnt; 
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burnt; and a competent Quantity of Lime being ad- 
ded to the Aſhes, and being plowed two or three 
Years for Corns, whereof it will yield large Crops, 
it may be laid down with Graſs-ſeeds, and turned a- 
gain into Meadow, with Succeſs ; ſo to ly, unleſs it 
turn ſour or foggy. But if you find it apt to do fo, 
which it is hoped the Draining will prevent, it is our 
Opinion, that it is better to keep it alternately under 
Grain, and Graſs from Graſs-ſeeds ſown. But if the 
Meadow-way were only to be proſecuted, the Trouble 
and Expence of Labouring might be ſaved, if a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Dung, Lime and fat Earth were 
compounded, and ſufficiently fermented and pulve- 
riſed in Middings, by frequent Turnings; and if the 
Earth that comes out of the main Drain can be re- 
duced to Aſhes, or if any other Aſhes can be got, 
and added to the Compoſt, they will by their Salts 
heighten the Fermentation and Pulveration, and fo 
the Value of the Manure ; which, after it is thus pre- 
pared, is to be laid upon the Field. Bat the firſt 
Method we think is {till preferable ; becauſe, by the 
Mixture of the Soils, and the Expoſition of them to 
the Benefits of the Atmoſphere, the whole Body of the 
Earth, ſo far as the Plough goes, is enriched ; the 
Graſſes of bad kinds are deſtroyed, and others, of 

better Species and Qualities, put in their Places. 
Whatever 9 of Earth may ſtill remain in 
Heaps by the Sides of any of the Ditches, and ſo 
prove an Incumberance on the Ground, or, if the 
Ditches be open, will be apt to fall in, it is fit, for 
theſe Reaſons, that it ſnould be carefully ſpread; as 
alſo becauſe, being more expoſed, it will the more 
readily imbibe the Nitre, Sulphur, and Spirit of the 
Air; which diſſolves, pulveriſes and impregnates all 
Soils more or leſs, as by Pulveration they are _ 
* 
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fit Recipients of it; whereby what would otherwiſe 
be troubleſome, attracts fertilizing Particles, and ſo 
becomes of a fructifying Nature, and uſeful as a 
Dunging. 


I have had the Honour to wait on his Lordſhip, 
upon the Ground deſcribed ; and by what was then, 
and, as I am informed, 1s ſince done, 1t 1s well im- 

roven; as alſo upon the Muir above his Lordſhip's 
Houſe, of about 300 Acres Extent, all lately — 
incloſed, in which Muir there is Plenty of Limeſtone 
eaſily come at. 

With reſpect to this Muir, his Lordſhip is going 
on in a way, in my humble Opinion, highly appro- 
vable, viz. by paring, burning and liming, the 
Ground being fit for both; or at leaſt, where the 
Soils happen to vary, for Im rovement in the one or 
other way, which his Lordſhip wiſely conſiders and 
diſtinguiſhes ; and after three Crops at moſt, he lays 
the ſame down with Graſs-ſeeds. 

No ſmall Part is already improven in manner men- 
tioned ; and the large Crops got, give great Encou- 
ragement to proceed : Yea I doubt not but his Lord- 
ſhip will find, that by the time the whole Deſign is 


_ finiſhed, three Crops will have paid not only all Ex- 


pences, but alſo the Value of the Property as it lay 
unimproven, one Part being conſidered with ano- 
ther; and that the Ground will be more than fix 
times the Value of what it was, or ever could be with- 
out Improvement, and with a Coat of Heath upon 
it. For I am well informed, that his Lordſhip has 
had vaſt Crops, even ten Seeds and upwards of Oats; 
and that the common Farmers in the Neighbourhood, 
who, until they ſaw what he did, and what Crops he 
gots never ſo much as onoe fancied, that ſuch * 

8 
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like Ground was a Subject proper for Agriculture, 
begin now to copy after him. And certainly ſuch 
praiſe-worthy Examples, attended with ſo remarkable 
Succeſs, ought to ſpirit up all Men who have O 

portunities to do as his Lordſhip ſo commendably 
does, though they ſhould have no Regard for the Pu- 
blick, or even little for their own Poſterity : For 
who can be inſenſible of that Weight and Dignity 
which Wealth (and ſurely this is a pleaſant, ready, 
and moſt innocent Way of getting it) adds to their 


own Characters, Counſels and Actions ? 
Nun. II. Queries propoſed by Sir Archibald 


Grant of Munymuſk, Baronet. 


Have a Field, of ſixteen Acres, which is abun- 

dantly dry, or can eaſily be made ſo. The Soil 
is good, free, black Mould, without any Mixture 
of Moſs, and about two Foot deep. For theſe three 
Years paſt, it has produced Clover and Rye-graſs; 
but cannot now be paſtured, becauſe of young Quicks 
and Trees ſet around it, which have no Fence from 
within the Incloſure: And there is a Difficulty of 
turning it into Tillage and Corn, for want of Dung, 
I having no Cattle in that Country. It is at ſixteen 
Miles Diſtance from Lime, and twelve from the 
Sea. There is indeed, at the Diſtance of half a 
Mile, a rich blue Clay, ſtained with dark Spots, 
which very much reſembles Marl, and is found in 
— wet Ground, about three Foot below the Sur- 


ce. 

This being the Caſe, how can I manage this 
Field to moſt Advantage, and preſerve the youn 
Hedges or Quickſets and Trees? How can I mo 
effeftually manure it, and at leaſt Charge, having 
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neither Dung, nor Lime, nor Cattle to carry the 
Marl, though it ſhould be thought proper, unleſs 
the Advantage from it would allow of the Expences 
of hiring Horſes ? 


The Society's Anſiwer. Dated in January. 


Olding the Ground ſufficiently drained, and 

the Soil as deſcribed, it is adviſed to plow it 

with all convenient Haſte, that ſo it may have got 
three Furs betwixt and the latter End of April or 
Beginning of May; the firſt to be cloven, the ſecond 
a croſs Fur, the third to be gathered. On which 


_ laſt ſow Peaſe, immediately after every Days plow- 


ing; becauſe, if the ſowing ſhould be delayed until 
the whole Field was plowed, what was firſt plowed, 
would be ſo withered and dried at that Seaſon of the 
Year, that it would retard the quick ſpringing up of 
the Peaſe, if not totally loſe them if a Drought ſhould 
enſue. Two thirds of the Field is to be thus mana- 
ged, and ſown with Peaſe for a Dunging. 

When the Peaſe come to be plowed down, which 
is when they are in their full Bloom, before plow- 
ing they are to be preſſed flat to the Ground with a 
Roller; and in caſe of the want of that Machine, 
Harrows are to be yoked, and put upon their Backs, 
and dragged over the Field; or an old Door may be 
uſed, which will in ſome Meaſure ſupply the want of 
a Roller. Immediately after they are laid flat to the 
Ground, they are to be plowed down by a cleaving 
Fur, which is the readieft way to bury the Straw, 

That the Plough may not choke, and may go the 
deeper and the more equally, in order to cover the 
Peaſe the more effectually, there muſt be one to go 
along with the Plough, with a Paddle, * 

ove 
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Shovel or Fork, to clean it, and to thruſt all that 
remains above Ground in below the Furrow, or the 
Earth turned over by the Plough. 

This firſt Method we take to be the moſt certain 
to have a Crop of Peaſe in order to enrich the Ground: 
But it will require five Furrows; three before ſowing, 
one to plow them down, and a fifth gentle and nar- 
row plowing in the Middle of Auguſt, or at furtheſt 
the Beginning of September; againſt which Time it 
is humbly thought they will be rotten, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of them. It is further to be obſerved, 
that your Furs in fallowing and preparing for ſow- 
ing, as alſo the Seed- fur, ſnould be all given in the 
drieſt Times. 

On the laſt made Fur, you are to ſow Rye-graſs 
and Clover, viz. twelve Pounds Clover, and two 
Buſhels Rye-graſs, to an Acre; and that within the 
Time limited. You may ſow Rye-graſs any time in 
September : But we think it is beſt to ſow more Clo- 
ver than Rye-graſs, where the Ground is not deſign- 
ed for Paſture ; becauſe Rye-graſs, where it is con- 
ſtantly mowed, impoveriſheth Ground. Therefore, 
if the Field is to be ſown all over with Clover, it is 
adviſed to ſow eighteen Pounds, and four Buſhels if 
ſown only with Rye-graſs. This indeed is a greater 
Quantity than the Zng/iþ Writers allow; and the 
Reaſon 1s, that our Acre is about one fifth larger than 


the Engliſh, their Ground is in better Heart than ours, 


and, generally ſpeaking, it is thought there is no 
Loſs in giving liberally of Seed. 

If the foregoing Method of labouring be thought: 
too expenſive for one who wants Cattle and Horſes, 


you may fave the croſs-plowing, and cleave the firſt 


as ſoon as poſſible, that the Swaird may rot; to which 


a gentle harrowing, to cloſe the Seams, will 2 
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dute. However, the firſt plowing muſt be ſufficient- 
ly well harrowed before the ſecond, that the ſecond 
Fur may be plowed the more cleanly. Then ſow as 
directed. But if the Peaſe be not ſufficiently rotten 
before the iſt of September, the Ground is to ly fal- 
low until the Spring; when you may ſow it with 
Barley, if the Peaſe plowed down were ſtrong ; if 
they were bad, it is adviſed to ſow the Graſs- ſeeds 
without Grain, But though they be ſown with Grain, 
the Quantities preſcribed are nevertheleſs to be ſown, 
and the Grain ſhould be ſown thinner than uſual, 
Theſe being the Quantities of Graſs ſeeds, and 
Methods of ſowing them generally practiſed, we in- 
clined to mention both; becauſe we think it dange- 
rous to make Innovations, except upon weighty Con- 
ſiderations. But Mr. Maxwell thinks, not only that 
the Quantity of Clover-ſeed is too great when the 
Graſs is deſigned for Hay, but alſo that it is always 
beſt to ſow it with Grain. And he wrote an Eſſay at 
our Deſire on the Nature, Qualities and different 
Methods of improving Moſs, and on ſowing Graſs- 
ſeeds; which having been well received, ſhall have 
a Place in this Book, and is referred to. There Rea- 
ſons are given for ſowing a far leſs Quantity. 
Moreover, he ſtill inſiſts upon it, that his Method 


ſucceeds well in his own Practice, and with others 
whoſe Ground he has ſeen, and who have taken his 


Advice. 

He remarks, that ſome have affirmed even in Print, 
that the more Clover-ſeeds are ſown on a Field, the 
better will the Crop be; and ſays, he cannot help 
thinking, they might as well have adviſed to ſow 
upon a Field all the Corn that came off it, though 
the Crop had been large ; and- then that it is plain to 
the moſt ſimple Huſbandman what would be the Con- 

5 | | {ſequence z 
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ſequence; as alſo that it muſt be obvious to every 
body, that Clover-plants, When they have room to 
grow, tiller or ſtool, and employ more Ground 
than thoſe of Corn; and yet that he has ſeen a Man 
ſow even for Hay thirty Pounds upon an Acre, and 
could not perſuade him to the contrary; becauſe, he 
ſaid, he would walk by a printed Rule, and make 
ſure of a good Crop, be the Charge what it would. 
The Event, he ſays, was, that he had a bad one; 
for at leaſt five Plants of ſix that came up, prevented 
the fifth. The ſtronger oppreſſed and robbed the 
weaker, till they died of Famine; but, ſtruggling 
for the natural Support of Life, they half-ſtarved the 
ſtronger in their Youth, and ſo they could never 
thrive ſo well as otherwiſe they would. This is more 
or leſs, ſays he, the caſe of all Plants, the Seed where- 
of is ſown off-hand in the Kingdom. ; 
He alledges, that all who think reaſonably on it, 
will eaſily be perſuaded, that (not to ſpeak of Clover 
alone) one of fix of moſt, if not all Seeds, tho? e- 
ually freſh and good, that are ſown in this Way, 
ſnd not their Produce to Maturity: That ſurely 
there is ſome Courſe to be taken in a great mea- 
ſure to prevent this Damage; and that more Judg- 
ment and Dexterity with reſpect to the ſowing is one. 
He ſays, that he could go a great Length to excuſe 
ſuch implicite Believers as the Perſon he ſpeaks of 
was, if they would adhere as ſtedfaſtly to good Rules, 
as they do tenaciouſly and incorrigibly to ſuch as can- 
not ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon; and then he adds, 
That, would People only allow themſelves to think 
and examine till they find out what is the right Wa 
of doing Things, making Reaſon, fully — . 
Judge, and Cuſtom no fixed Rule, fince 'tis often 
wrong, and then proceed with Care, Diligence and 
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* Improvers in Agriculture, 25 
Exactneſs, Matters would go far better; but that 
this few will be perſuaded to do, and fo they go on 
in the beaten Path; and who can help it? 

He owns, however, that the ſowing of Clov-c is 
ſo commendable Huſbandry, both with regard to the 
Value of itſelf, and the Preparation it gives the 
Ground for Grain, it being of a meliorating Nature, 
that he thinks it is not amiſs to ſhow different Ways 
of ſowing it; becauſe, if People could once be 
brought to do it any way, perhaps they may the ra- 
ther be afterwards perſuaded to do it the beſt : Yet, 
as he cannot give his Aſſent to ſow it alone, he hopes 
it may be uſeful to offer ſome of his Reaſons why he 
thinks it may more profitably be ſown with Grain. 

That this Queſtion, Whether with or without 
Grain ? may be viewed in the clearer Light, he lays 
down a few Propoſitions, which he thinks cannot 
reaſonably be denied: Such as, 

Firſt, Clover ſhould be ſown on no Ground that is 
in ſuch a bad State, that with the Aſſiſtance of a 
good Fallow cannot be ſuppoſed to be at leaſt in a 
Condition to bring four Seeds of Grain; and that it is 
bad Huſbandry to ſow it on Ground that is not in a 
Condition to give ſo much. 2 

Secondly, One Year's Fallow, tho? as good as it can 
be made, cannot deſtroy the Seeds of Weeds ſo ful- 
ly, but that there will ſtill be a vaſt Stock of them, 
which will riſe and proſper upon an after-plowing, 
unleſs ſomething be ſown that may be able to con- 
tend with, and overcome them. 

Thirdly, If you cannot deſtroy them all, then they 
will grow the faſter, the richer the Ground be, and 
the better Preparation it has got. He obſerves, that the 
ſimpleſt Country Man knows, and ſays, if you do not 
fill the Ground, that is, if „ do not put a Seed up- 

on 
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on it, which is able to draw as much Nouriſhment as 
the Ground will yield that Seaſon, it will fill itſelf 
with ſomething, viz, Weeds. 

Now, fays 4 if it be true, that, as is ſaid, the 
Ground, if laboured, will produce, do what you will 
to prevent it, ſomething proportional to the Quali- 
ties of it and the Preparation it gets; and likewiſe 
true, as he is ſatisfied it is, that Clover, conſidering 
how weak and tender it is the firſt Year, ſown with- 
out Grain, does not extract from the Ground one 
third or fourth of what Barley and Clover or Oats 
and Clover would, the Clovers of all kinds bein 
much fed by the Atmoſphere : then he thinks it muſt 
follow, that, if Grain be not ſown, it muſt produce 
Weeds in proportion to what Grain would have 
grown if it had been ſown ; which Weeds hurt and 
choke the Clover more than Grain could, if one 
third or fourth of the ordinary Allowance of Seed 
was with-held, as it ought to be when Clover is ſown; 
with this further Difference, that Grain, as it gives 
the Clover a due Proportion of Air, ſo it preſerves it 
while it is young, weak and tender, from exceſſive 
or ſcorching Heat and Drought, and, when cut, 
being only annual, the Stubble and Roots rot, 
dung the Ground in ſome meaſure, and ſo make the 
Clover grow the faſter ; and until the Stubble de- 
cays, it ſhelters and keeps it warm: Whereas the 
Weeds are generally perennial ; and being natural to 
the Soil, and hardier in their Nature, ſtand the Win- 
ter, verifying our Proverb, that i Weed, wax well, 
and live and thrive better than the tender young 
Clover, ſtill ſtruggling and wreſtling with it till they 
overcome it. | 

More he fays might be ſaid, but that this ſeems 
ſufficient z and that if it be laid in the Balance with 

any 
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any thing that can be ſaid againſt it, he believes it 
will be found of the greater Weight, eſpecially if the 
Grain be laid in the Scale with his Arguments, and 
he agrees that the Weeds be laid in the other Scale ; 
or, which is fairer, the Value of each in Money. 
Some however he owns, by Chance, may have got 
a Crop even in this way, if the Ground was cleaner 
than ordinary, which they thought was good. But 
how know they, ſays he, but if Grain had been ſown, 
the Clover had been better? Wherefore the ſtrong- 
eſt Arguments ſhould prevail. - 
Here, and in the Eſſay, you have an Account of 
his Practice, his Obſervations, and his Reaſons : So, 
after deliberate Conſideration, you may either follow 
his Method, or that firſt mentioned; or you may 
take the good Advice given in a Caſe of ſtill greater 


Importance, Try all, and hold to that which is beſt. 


The other third Part of the Field is to be plowed 
three Times, as directed for the firſt Management of 
the Peaſe, becauſe it muſt be made very fine for 
Turnips; which are to be ſown, the Ground being 
firſt broke in by Harrows, left the Turnip-ſeed, fal- 
ling into deep Furs, ſhould periſh; and then the 
Ground is to be harrowed out. Three Pounds is ſuf- 
ficient for an Acre. 

This Seed ſhould be ſown in the Time of a mode- 
rate Rain, or immediately after it. But if the Sea- 
ſon continue long dry, and the Time of ſowing be 
like to go over, it is adviſed, rather than wait too long, 
to ſteep the Seed in ſoft Water ten or twelve Hours, 
then dry it with powdered Chalk, and fo ſow it im- 


J. | 
If, after harrowing and dreſſing the Ground as 
well as can be with Harrows, there remains an 


Clods, they muſt be broke with a Roller after a 


D 2 Shower, 
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Shower, or with a Clod-mell. And tho! it is general- 
iy thought, that the natural Soil for Turnips 1s light 


ndy Ground, yet there ſeems to be no Reaſon to - 


ſound Exceptions againſt other Soils, provided they 
be cultivate as they ought : For, by an Experiment 
mentioned in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society, 
u. 360. p. 974. it has been found, that on Moſs 
or Peat-ground, Turnips have by Growth increaſed 
15,990; times the Weight of their Seeds each Day 
they ſtood upon it : And beſides, it ſeems truly a lit- 
tle difficult to know to a Certainty, which of ſeveral 
Souls that have equal Advantages by the Sun, is more 
natural to any one Plant than another Soil might be 
made, unleſs their ſeveral Powers of Suction, Imbi- 
bing and Digeſtion were better known, than we be- 
lieve they are, or can well be; for it is thought that 
all Plants take, without Diſtinction, ſuch Particles 
of Earth as come accidentally in contact with their 
Roots, if they happen to be ſo ſmall that their Ori- 
fices, or Mouths of their Veſſels, can receive them. 

By Obſervations and Experience, it ſeems that ſome 


Plants are thirſtier than others, and therefore require 


more Moiſture ; and if Turnips be one of thoſe, it 
does not ſhow that a Soil that is naturally light is 
more natural for them than another Soil might be 
made; ſince light Ground is generally drier, and 
more apt to ſcorch, and ſince Turnip is look*d up- 
on as a thirſty Plant. 

It is true, Turnip, and we believe all Seeds, ſmall 
Sceds eſpecially, thrive beſt on Ground whoſe Mould 
is fine, if the ſowing be with Judgment; and there- 
fore, as Ground is commonly prepared, light Ground 
is fitter and better for them than Clay, becauſe it is 


naturally more mouldy, or more eaſily made ſo. But 


why may not Clay, even without the Aſſiſtance of 
any 
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any Manure, by the Plough, Harrow and Roller, 
be made finer than what we call light Ground, ſince 


it has leſs Gravel or Sand in it? And if it can, as 


ſurely it may, be reduced into more Duſt, or ve- 
getative Particles, than light Ground can, by the 
Uſe of theſe, the Huſbandman's Inſtruments; why 
ought it not to be fitter for Turnips, or any o- 
ther Plants, if it gets the Preparation requiſite for 
the ſeveral Species of them? 

Since we wrote this, we have diſcovered, that the 
Sentiments of the Jriſb Society, ſet up lately in i- 
mitation of ours, and what is here delivered, are 
near the ſame with reſpect to Clay, tho? we have hap- 
pened to expreſs ourſelves differently. 

Before we paſs forward, we think proper par- 
ticularly to recommend, that the Preparation by 
Plowings for Turnips and all tap-rooted Plants be 
as deep as poſſible, that their Roots may the more 
eaſily deſcend, and draw the greateſt Part of their 
Nouriſhment from Earth untouched by the hori- 
zontal Roots of Grain. Indeed, if deep Plowing 
were neglected, it ſeems reaſonable to think, that 
Turnips might thrive better on ſandy Grounds or 
Moſs, than on Clay; becauſe theſe Earths, tho? un- 
ſtirred, are more penetrable by their Roots, than ſo- 
lid Clay. But deep Plowing and Pulveration are 
Remedies for this, and moſt Difficulties reſpecting 
Huſbandry ; and if theſe be not neglected, the Tur- 
nips will find Food enough within the Reach of the 
Plough, tho' their Roots ſhould not penetrate fur. 
ther; as by Experiments we have found they do, e- 
ven in ſtrong Clays and the cloſeſt Earths. But 
tho? they ſhould not pierce further than the Plough 
reached before them; yet if they find a Sufficiency '. - 


of vegetative Particles, we doubt not but they 
W . 
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will grow nevertheleſs to the Bigneſs that otherwiſe 
they would: For, if their Roots be ſhorter, theleſs Food 
will be ſpent upon them, and they will be the nearer 
the greater Proviſion of itz and therefore it may, we 
think, not unreaſonably be preſumed, that their 
Bulb (the moſt profitable Part) will be the larger : 
And befides, tho? they were on a ſandy light Soil, 
the Earth, we know, lies all ſtratum ſuper ſtratum; 
but there 1s no determining without Trials, how 
thick each ſtratum is, or which is the next; and 
therefore, as Clay, or a bound Gravel, may be im- 
 mediately below a thin ſtratum of Sand, it is evident, 
that to make ſure Work in all Events, it is neceſſa- 
ry to pulveriſe well, and always to plow deep, while 
ou find good Earth of any fort z unleſs the Ground 
as been lately dunged; which is perhaps a ſingle 
Exception from this Rule of deep Plowing: And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe Dung unincorporate with Earth 
is apt to ſubſide below reach of the Plough or hori- 
zontal Roots of Grain. 
In Fuly, they will be fit for hoeing, if thriving z 


which you will know by their knitting, and driving 


off their ſpire Roots. You are then to enter the 
Field with a Hoe three or four Inches broad in the 
Mouth. The Man who hoes them, puts his Foot 
on the faireſt Plant, hoes round ſo as each Turnip 
may ſtand upwards of a Foot from every other Tur- 
nip, and draws a little Earth in towards the Tur- 
nip he has his Foot upon ; and ſo continues the 
Work over the whole Field. By this Method-your 
Field will be cleaned of Weeds, and the Turnips 
grow big and ſtrong ; and if your Ground has been 
carefully plowed and prepared, and the firſt hoeing 
well done, we think there will be no Occafion for 
a ſecond, ſince the laſt Crop the Ground _ 
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Improvers in Agriculture. 31 
ced was Clover. But, if the Ground grow foul 
with Weeds, you muſt hoe it a ſecond Time : If 
the Turnips come up very thick, a Corner of the 
Field may be left unhoed, ſo as you may be able to 
judge by that Experiment what thick growing Tur- 
nips do towards mending of the Field, and which 
of © the two ways proves belt. 

This laſt Experiment is only, if ever, to be tried, 
where they are not to be ſpent. The Turnips in this 
Caſe are to be plowed down in the Spring; and if 
they have been ſtrong and good, you may conclude 
your Ground to be in good Heart, But in April, 
whether they have been great or ſmall, ſow Graſs- 
ſeeds in ſuch one or other of the ways mentioned as 
you think moſt reaſonable. 

Having, in the Anſwers to the Lord Kilkerran's 
Queries, p. 13. directed the ſowing of Turnips by the 
Drill-plough, and how to horſe-hoe them, to which 
we refer; we thought only proper here to preſcribe 
the more common and ordinary way of ſowing with 
the broad Caſt, and Hand-hoeing. 

Here or there, ſo far as we remember, having laid 
before you the Proceſs of the Turnip-huſbandry, you 
have Opportunity to judge of the Reaſons, either 
offered by us for theſe ſeveral Methods, or occurring 
to yourſelf, that your Practice may be the more ra- 
tionally determined. | 

It is not adviſed to tnarl with hired Horſes, be- 
cauſe we are afraid all the Improvement it could 
make, would not diſcharge the —— the Marl 
being at ſuch a Diſtance, at leaſt three Feet deep, in 
wet Ground, and the Qualities of it never tried by 
any Experiment. 
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Nun. III. 4 Query by Mr. Scot of Roſſie. 


have preſently in my Poſſeſſion an Iſland incloſed 

by two Arms of the River Southeſque. It is about 
a Mile in Circumference, almoſt in a circular Figure, 
containing in all about fifty Acres; and has paid, for 
time out of Memory, ten Bolls Bear, and twelve 
Bolls Meal. 

The Infield is divided into three Shots or Parts, 
much about eighteen Acres in all : One half thereof 
is thin clay Ground, the other a thin black Soil. 
The Outfield contains thirty or thirty two Acres, 
very dry and ſandy, and riſeth a little higher than 
the South-ſide, which is the Infield. 

It was always beyond — of Man laboured by 
fix Oxen and four Horſes, and kept about ſeven or 
eight Cows and ſixty Sheep. The Infield got no- 
thing ſave the Winter-dung, and the Outfield the 
Summer-dung, with a little Wreck and Sea-ware caſt 
into the Side of the Iſland by the River. The Bear 
and Oats it produceth are nothing inferior to any in 
this Country. But it being ſurrounded by the Arms 
of the River, Iam afraid, without too great Expence, 
I could not procure Dung from the Town of Mont- 
roſe, which 1s near a Mile diſtant. 

There is on the other Side, within Flood-mark, 
a ſort of blue, ſlimy, cold Clay; which, if thought 
proper, I could get, with Lime, at a reaſonable Ex- 
pence. Therefore I intreat your Advice how to ma- 
nage this Iſland more profitably. * 


The Society's Anſwers, Dated in Fanuary. 
WV are of Opinion, that, conſidering the good 


Situation of this Iſland, and the many Con- 
veniencies 
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veniencies of its being improven, it may be managed 
to good Profit in manner following. 

This Field ſeems to be well adapted for Graſs, ſee- 
ing it brings it very early, lies very warm, and is na- 
turally incloſed. Therefore it is adviſed, to plow up, 
before or againſt the Middle of May, ten or twelve 
Acres of the Outfield for Summer-fallow ; which 
muſt be croſs-plowed in Fuly, to all the Depth it can 
be got z and as much Dung is to be procured from 
Montroſe, to mix with Lime, Sca-ware, and that 
ſlimy Clay, as will dung it well. For Manure is up- 
on no Occaſion more profitably beſtowed on Ground, 
than when the Deſign is to lay it down to Graſs ; be- 
cauſe the richer the Ground be made, the more and 
the richer Graſs it will produce, which will feed the 
greater Number of Cattle, and the better : The more 
Cattle that it keeps the firſt Year, and the better that 
they are fed, the more Dung and Urine from them 
will fall upon and enrich it; and therefore it will keep 
more Cattle, and as well, the ſecond Year; and ſo 
forth, it will continue, for the ſame Reaſon, to keep 
moreand more Cattle yearly. Beſides, the richer the 
Ground be at firſt made, and the richer it grows at- 
terwards, proportionally will its Attraction and Su- 
ction of the heavenly Influences be. 

Theſe Obſervations make it obvious and plain, 
that it would be unreaſonable to grudge, and impru- 
dent to ſave the Expence of all the Dung from Mont- 
roſe that will be neceſſary for your compoſt Mid- 
dings; ſince we apprehend it cannot be very immo- 
derate, the Diſtance being ſmall, and, for the Rea- 
ſons given, the Uſe of it muſt be very beneficial. 

The foregoing Directions being followed, harrow 
the fallowed Ground in Auguſt, ſpread the Mixture 
of Dungs on it, plow in = Manure, ſow with Rye, 

an 
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and immediately thereafter ſow the ſmall yellow or 
white Clover, with a little Rye-graſs, ſuitable to the 
Directions given in the Anſwers to the Queries 

fed by Sir Archibald Grant, p. 22, & — Obſerve to 
ſow the Rye thinner than ordinary, and give it only 
a little harrowing, that it may ly as rough all Win- 
ter as can be. If you find it fo ſandy that it cannot 
be left rough; in that Caſe ſow the Rye above the 
Dung, plow it down with an ebb Fur, (which 1s 
termed under-fur Sowing ), then ſow the Clover and 
Rye-graſs, and harrow them in gently with light 
Harrows. But in caſe you have not ſuch a Store of 
theſe Dungs gathered together as will dreſs it all, you 
may continue gathering till Spring, and let your 
Field ly croſs-plowed all Winter, _— _ that 007 ne 
then harrow the Ground, carry out and 

Dung, and ſow Oats with the — 

of March or Beginning of April, or Rye may — pro- 
fitably ſown even at this Seaſon. 

Obſerve to make your Middings long-ways 3 
and, if you pleaſe, for the Purpoſe take a Head- 
ridge of the ſame Field, the moſt conveniently pla- 
ced; and plow as deep as can be two or three times, 
all in the cleaving way if the Ridge was high — 
thered, and harrow it well; then lay your ſlimy C 
about a Foot thick thereon, leaving on each S Side a a 
Part of the plowed Ground uncovered; next lay a 
thin fratum of Dung, after that another fratum of 
the Clay, and Ar d that a ſtratum of burnt Lime in 
Shells at leaſt a Foot thick; then throw up with 
Shovels the two Sides of the Ridge left uncovered, 
above the Lime gradually, to flake it; after that 
repeat another ſtratum of Clay and Wreck, then 
Lime-ſhells as before, and the ſlimy Clay and Wreck 


above all. The more of that ſlimy Clay, the G_ 
or 
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For though, as you mention, it may be cold; yet, 
if it be, it will not be the worſe for that ſandy hot 
Ground. Beſides, if you look well into the Clay, 
we doubt not but you will find it a very fat Sub- 
ſtance, being, as we conjecture, moſtly putrified 
Muſſels and other Shells, mixed with Sand and Earth, 
that has brought it like unto the Conſiſtence of Clay. 
And the Reaſon for founding our Conjecture is, be- 
cauſe here on this Coaſt we have found that ſlimy 
Subſtance to be nothing elſe ; and, if ſo, it is cer- 
tainly one of the beſt of Manures. 

It is a Matter of no great Importance, though the 
foreſfaid Direction for making your Midding be not 
nicely in all reſpects obſerved, if you only advert al- 
ways to interject Earth of ſome ſort or other betwixt 
the Dung and the Lime; becauſe Lime, if we miſtake 
not, is of a cankering, cating and waſting Nature; 
and, if we rightly underſtand it, the chief Service it 
does to Land is this, that it aſſiſts in the Fermenta- 
tion of it; and that the more that it is of an attracting 
Nature, and a fit Recipient of the Sulphur and Ni- 
tre of the Air, contributing all together to cut and 
divide the Earth into ſmall and minute Particles, 
which are the chief Food of Plantsz and Dung does 
not want Diviſion, the principal Office of both being 
the ſame, viz. to divide and impregnate the Earth, 

The greater Fermentation that can be given toEarth 
by the Uſe of either Dung or Lime, or by any Means 
whatſoever, and the greater Quantity of it that is fer- 
mented, ſo much the better; by reaſon that Fermen- 
tation, proportional to the Height of it, or burning 


with Judgment, at leaſt ſtrengthens all Salts, makes 


them more active, and perhaps creates new ones of 


inſipid Earth; and the Midding directed will ſurely 


ferment highly, the Particulars of which it is to be 
E 2 com- 
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compounded being of ſo heterogeneous Natures and 
ualities. i | 

After the Midding has ſtood fix Weeks or two 
Months incorporating and fermenting, then turn and 
mix it; and, to the end that this Work may be ex- 
ecute and performed to the better Purpoſe, and with 
as moderate an Expence as poſſible, yoke your 
Plough, and enter upon the Midding by a cleaving 
Fur, and continue, ſtill repeating the Plowings the 
ſame way, until the very Bottom of the Midding be 
ript up; then harrow it; it is impoſſible to over- 
do it: And, if it be very cloddy, it ought even to be 
harrowed amongſt the Plowings, becauſe the more 
Duſt will be obtained by the Attrition. Then _ 
again in the gathering way, that is, in the Middle, 
and plow over and over again in the ſame way, until it 
be brought into as narrow Bounds, and be raiſed as 
high as poſſible. Then ſet Men to work with Sho- 
vels, or, for want of them, with Spades, and gather 
in all that the Plough left; which throw upon the 
Top, raiſing it as high as conveniently you can. 
Thereafter it may be raiſed into Heaps, like Pyra- 
mids or Sugar-loaves : For every Turning and Heap- 
ing occaſions a new Ferment; and the more it is 
turned, and the larger and more compact the Heaps 
are, the greater will the Fermentation be. And it 
would much increaſe the Fermentation, if the Seeds 
of Barley, or any other quick-growing Vegetable, 
were ſtrinkled, or ſtrewed thin, on the Midding, 
and the Plants, when fulleſt of Juice, and before co- 
ming to Seed, buried in it, by turning, or more 
heaping. This, which would only coſt a Trifle, 
might be ſeveral Times repeated in the Courſe of a 
Seaſon z and the Practice has been found ſucceſsful, 


You are to repeat the above Method with the * 
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of the Outfield; and when it is done, do the like to 
the Infield, with this Except ion only, that in the In- 
field you may ſow the great Clover, inſtead of the 
ſmall, with the Rye-graſs; which may be cut for 
your own Uſe, or fold to the Town of Montroſe in 
Graſs or Hay: And upon the clay Part of the In- 
field, you are to lay leſs of the Clay, and more of 
the Dung, Sea-ware and Lime. | 

After this is finiſhed, you may diſmiſs your Plough; 
and we are of Opinion, a Dairy of fifteen Cows or 
thereby might bring in good Profit; and beſides, 
—. buy every Spring Es with Lamb, the 
Lambs to be ſold, and the Es to be fattened, and 
diſpoſed of before Winter. The Dung of theſe in 
Summer, with Winter-haining, will keep the Ground 
in good Heart. Yet, if you find any Parts thereof 
weak, you may ſtill enrich them further by the fore- 
ſaid Manures ; to be laid on in Oober, that they may 
be waſhed in by the Winter- rains; or in February be- 
fore the Graſs begins to grow, as your Conveniency 
can beſt allow. 2 

We are likewiſe of Opinion, it would be of great 
Advantage to the Ground, after it is laid down to 
Graſs, to employ a Man, with a Horſe and a Sledge, 
and a Caſk or Barrel, perforated like a Sieve on the 
Bung-hole Side, and, in the Months of February, 
March or April, cauſe wet all the Ground fully with 
Sea-water, by turning down the perforated Side of 
the Barrel, that the Water may run out as the Horſe 
goes along the dry Ground. This would both haſten 
and ſtrengthen the Vegetation, and the Expence 
would be very inconſiderable. 
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Nos. IV. Queries by Sir George Dunbar of 


Mochrum, concerning the Lands of Woodſide. 


IR George has a Piece of Ground, called the 
Eaſter Park, of about fourteen Acres, It was in 
Grais twclve Years, and uſed for Paſture. It is now 
plowed, and this is the third Crop, It is a good 
ſtrong Soil, and produces good Crops. He wants 
to lay down his Ground in heart for Hay. 
Quæritur, What Method ſhall he take, having no 
Dung to ſpare, but can command Lime at a reaſon- 
able Rate, and coarſe Clay to mix with it? This 
Ground lies pretty flat, low, and ſomewhat wet. 

Item, Duncan's Park, next adjacent, of about ſeven 
Acres. It lies between two flat Meadow- grounds, 
both fertile; but the Situation of this Park i h is high, 
and very dry, and the Earth is barren and ſtubborn. 
It has been in Graſs theſe twelve Years. It bears nei- 
ther good Corn nor good Graſs, though the Mea- 
dows below are a rich Soil. 

Quæritur, What Method ſhall be taken to bring 
it to bear better Corn or Graſs ? 

Lem, The Weſter Park, of about twenty four 
Acres. It lies high, is a good Subſtance of 2 
inclining to Marl, at leaſt to Clay, but ſpouty. 
has likewiſe been in Paſture theſe twelve Years, — 

is ſo ſtill. It is well tathed, but ſo entirely over- run 
with Ruſhes, that it bears little Graſs to its Extent. 

Quæritur, What ſhall be done therewith ? 

Sir George can find his Account better in his Situa- 
tion by Hay than in Corn. 

Aueæritur, Would it not be moſt expedient to lay 
down the high Ground with Clover and Rye-graſs, 
and plow up his Meadows, which are ſomewhat — 


» 
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, andeven to continue plowing them, and beſtow- 

mo Dung he has thereon, in regard the Hay 

thereof is ſoft, and not ſo good for Sale as the Hay 

of the high Grounds? Or ſhall he plow the high 
Grounds ? 

He has alſo Ker's Park, of about fifteen Acres, 
which lies low, and is Moſs and Mire mixt with Sand, 
very boggy and wet, and full of Allar-buſhes, Saughs, 
Sc. He can lay it dry at no great Expence, having 
a Level; and is near to fine Clay. 

Quæritur, What Method ſhall be taken to im- 


prove it ? 
The Society's Anſwers. 


O the rf, it is anſwered, The Ground being 

a good deep Soil, it is thought it will produce 
another good Crop, ſecing it has been paſtured theſe 
twelve Years. Then give it a Summer-fallow, by 
plowing it in April, or before the Middle of May. 
About the End of June let it be croſs-plowed, as deep 
as poſſible, and have in readineſs a Midding of dit- 
ferent kinds of Earth, Lime and Dung, if you can 


ſpare it, prepared and ordered according to the Di- 


rections given in the Anſwers to Mr. Scot of Raſſie's 
Queries, p. 34. 

- Obſerve to lay your Ground dry by ſuch Methods 
as you ſhall think moſt convenient; and in caſe you 
incline to ſow Wheat or Rye, harrow the Ground 
in the beginning of Auguſt, lay and ſpread your Com- 
poſt on it, then plow in the Dung, and ſow with 


the one or the other; if partly with both, give the 


Wheat the ſtrongeſt Land ; but ſow neither of them 
ſo thick as ordinary, and give only a little * 
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Immediately thereafter ſow Graſs-ſeeds, as directed 
in the Anſwers to Sir Archibald Grant's Queries, p. 22. 
& ſegg. then harrow them in gently. But if you incline 
to ſow Barley or Oats, let your Field ly croſs-plowed 
all Winter, and until the Spring; then harrow it, 
and carry out and ſpread your Manure; plow it down, 
and ſow either Oats or Barley as you pleaſe, and Graſs- 
ſeeds as directed. | 

The Advantages of plowing and fallowing. of 
Ground, ſeem to ariſe not only from the killing of 
Weeds, and making it more mellow and free, for the 
Paſture of the Roots of Corn or other Plants; but it 
is thereby alſo the better expoſed to receive the ni- 
trous Particles of the Air, which help to cut and di- 
vide it into proper Morſels for their Food, at the 
fame time that they impregnate and enrich it for their 
Nouriſhment. 

As to the ſecond Query, anent Duncan's Park, That 
barren, ſtubborn, dead Earth, the more it is ſubdued, 
the more it is pulveriſed, and the better and the oft- 
ner it is expoſed to receive the enlivening Spirit of 
the Air and Benefits of the Atmoſphere ; the more 
and better Food will be thereby prepared for Plants, 
the freer Acceſs will their Roots have to it, and the 
better will they feed and be nouriſhed. Wherefore, 
plow up this Field immediately after Barley-ſeed time, 
if you cannot overtake it ſooner ; about the Begin- 
ning of Fuly croſs-plow it, as deep as you can; and 
let it ly ſo expoſed to the Summer-rains, Dues and 
Sun, until the Beginning of Auguſt. Then harrow 
it compleatly; and gather as many Clods, and Roots 
of Weeds and Graſs, as you can into moderate Heaps, 
lay dried Whins or any other combuſtible Matter un- 
derneath, ſet Fire to them in the drieſt Weather, and, 
when burnt, ſpread the Aſhes carefully: ay, 
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Clods burn not all down to Aſhes, break them, and 
ſcatter them. You will find this Work very profit- 
able, and obſerve a notable Effect: For, in propor- 
tion to the Heat, the Ground will be divided and 

lveriſed; which this Soil chiefly wants; its greateſt 
Fault ſeeming to be, that few of its vegetive Particles 
are attainable by the Roots of the Plants, the ſtub- 
born Earth being impenetrable by them. Theſe 
things done, plow up the Land, and water-fur it, 


and fo let it ly expoſed through the Winter to Froſts, 


Snows and Rains, to mellow it, and make it fall. 

In the mean time take two or three Hcad- ridges at 
moſt convenient Diſtances, plow them up as deep 
as poſſible, in the cleaving way if they were gather- 
ed before, and harrow well; then lay on your Lime 
unſlaked, or in Shells, and have Earth from the 
Meadow-ground or Ditches next to them, in readi- 
neſs to cover the Lime, which will flake it, and oc- 
caſion a greater Ferment, than if the Lime had been 
ſlaked before it was applied to the Earth. Then re- 
peat a ſtratum of Lime and another of Earth, and 
Dung if you can get it, and fo on until the Mid- 
ding become of ſuch a Height as that if it were more 
raiſed it could not be plowed. After you find your 
Lime ſufficiently flaked, which may probably require 
ſix Weeks time, yoke your Plough, cauſe firſt cleave 
out your Midding, then gather it in, and in all re- 
ſpects order it as directed in the Anſwers to Mr. Scot 
of Rqſſie's Queries, p. 34. where the Conveniencies and 
Advantages of the Method there preſcribed are ſet 
forth at ſome length. 

In the Spring, -you are to harrow the Field with 
ſtrong broad Harrows : You cannot over-harrow it; 
for the more Duſt you can make, the better Effects 
will follow. And after you have ſmoothed it, and 
| F broke 
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broke all the Clods, as much you can, and gathered 
and burnt all the Wreck or Roots, and ſpread the 
Aſhes, then carry out your Middings, and lay them 
—— on the Ground. After they are ſpread, 


ow Barley or Bear above the Manure, as by » | 


rience you have found to agree beſt with the Nature 
of your Soil, and plow down with a light Fur; then 
harrow gently : Or elſe give it ſuch a Fur before you 
ſow your Grain. But we think the laſt Method the 
ſafeſt, ſince we are afraid that all the Contuſion, and 
Attempts made to pulveriſe, will not have ſufficient- 
ly anſwered the End propoſed, and made it fo fine 
as were to be deſired when under-fur Sowing is to be 
practiſed, conſidering how ſtrong and ſtubborn this 
Soil, as you deſcribe it, naturally is. We believe it 
were better, with the Barley, while the Ground is as 
fine and mouldy as the Huſbandry propoſed could 
make it, to ſow Graſs-ſeeds ; but ib you chuſe to 
take another op of Grain, let it be Oats, after 
two Furs, the given before Winter; and after 
they are ſown, and ſomewhat harrowed, ſow Rye- 


and the yellow or white Clover, in ſuch Quan- | 


tities as before preſcribed. But, in the firſt Field, in 
of either of theſe Clovers, ſow the red Clover, 
In caſe you incline to ſow Winter-grain, you ſhould 
do it in Auguſt ; when you may ſow your Graſs- ſeeds 
to nearas good Advantage as in the Spring. | 
As to the third Query, anent the Weſter Park, 
The Ruſhes you complain of are an evident Proof 
that Draining is the firſt Thing, not only proper, 
but neceſſary : And as it lies nich, and ſo cannot be 


ſuppoſed to want a Level, you ſhould take all ima- 
ginable Care to free it of the ſuperfluous Moiſture, 
which 1s the Occaſion of the Ruſhes thriving ſo well, 
and of the Grounds producing but little Graſs, which 
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we are afraid is likewiſe of a bad kind, as is too com- 
mon in the like Caſes. When you have drained it 
as much as you can, plow it up, take a Crop or two 
of Oats, and give it a Summer-fallow in manner 
propoſed for the firſt Field. Then take a Crop of 
Barley with Graſs-ſeeds, as directed for the laſt. 
The one Plowing or two for Oats, the Summer-fal- 
low, the Huſbandry for the Barley, and the cutting 
of the Clover, if you have not neglected the Draining, 
we perſuade ourſelves will have effectually deſtroyed 
the Ruſhes. | 1 
As to the fourth, reſpecting Ker's Park, The firſt 
Thing to be done is, to lay it perfectly dry, by 
Drains conveniently placed; then grub up all the 
Roots of the Trees, Bramble, Bruſhwood, Se. 
and when it can bear Horſes, pare with Spades or 


- Plough, and burn it as directed by Mr. Maxwell in his 


Eſſay on the Improvementof Moſs, inſerted p. 49, &c. 
You may plow up the Meadows if you pleaſe, and 
the whole may be profitably employed in Grain and 
Graſs alternately, if theſe Directions be obſerved and 


Nums, V. 2yeries for Colonel John Erſkine of 
Carnock, 


E Colonel deſigns to improve a Part of a 
Muir, conſiſting of ſome hundred Acres; and 
intends to build a Steading of Houſes fit for a Fe- 
nant, and to place Servants in it, with Cattle ſuffi- 
cient for a Plough. . 

9ueritur, Imo, What ſhould be the Form of a 


Sit-houſe, Barn, Bire, Stable, with Corn and Kit- 


chen Yards? | 
* 240, What Number of Acres may this Plough 
| F 2 manage, 
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manage, and after what Manner; Sea-ſletch, Clay 
and Lime, being within a Mile and a quarter of it? 
Moſt of this Muir is pretty dry; the Heath ſtrong ; 
moſt of the Soil inclining to a reddiſh or yellow Clay 
and Sand, and a little of it moſſy; few Stones in molt 
of it, except what the Plough throws up. 
Quæritur, 3tio, What is to be done with a moſ- 
ſy Ground, that was never before laboured, only 
was drained, and incloſed with a Ditch and Dike, 


and planted laſt Year, ſome Part having been burnt, . 


and a little Lime added? It bears good Oats this 
Year. | 

Quæritur, How this Ground is to be managed next 
Year, or for two Years, in order to make it good 


Meadow-ground ? 


The Society's Anſwers. 


N anſwer to the firſt Query, concerning the Sit- 
houſe, &c. The Situation of the Place deſigned, 
the Inclination of the Maſter, the Expence he thinks 
proper to beſtow ; and, if the Ground is to be ſet to 
a Tenant, his Station, Circumſtances and Occaſions 
ought to enter into the Conſideration. Wherefore 
a particular Direction cannot well be given, unleſs 
theſe Matters were fully known. 
As to the ſecond, A good Plough in ordinary 
Ground will plow near fifty Acres in the common 
way, but not much above thirty of this unbroken 
Muir, if Middings of Sea-fletch, Earth, Lime and 
Dung be made and carried out by the ſame Men and 
Horſes, mr | 
As to the ſubſequent Queries, The Goodneſs of the 
Oats you have on your moſſy Ground, proves the 
Huſbandry of burning and liming that Soil to be 
| . pro- 
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proper. And in order to bring it to Meadow, when 
by the Plowings and Effects of theſe Manures your 
Soil is pulveriſed, but before it be exhauſted of its 
natural Strength, and the Effects of the Aſhes and 
of the Lime, lay it down with Rye-graſs and a 
Mixture of the Clovers. If you beſtow upon it a 
ſtrinkling of any Dung, or of the Midding directed, 
the Advantage will be conſiderable. And we be- 
lieve Manure of any fort has the beſt Effect, when 
applied to Ground laid down to Grafs as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible after the Corns are cut : For then the Earth is 
moſt open to receive it, and ſo it is in the leſs Dan- 
ger of being waſhed away by the Rains, or its Vir- 
tues of being either dried up by the Wind, or ex- 
haled by the Sun: And it comes then moſt ſea- 
ſonably to nouriſh the Graſs-plants while young and 
tender; for the better they are then fed, they will 
ſtill thereafter be the more ſtrong and vigorous, & & 
contra. The Country Man ſays, Feed a Cow in the 
Calfeſtin. And if the Ground be paſtured, their 
Supply muſt ſtill be greater and greater, at the ſame 
time that the Earth muſt grow richer and richer ; 
becauſe the ſooner it be put into a Condition to main- 
tain a good number of Cattle, their Dung and U- 
rine will the ſooner and the more enrich it, and enable 
it to bear the greater Number ; the more that it is en- 
riched, the hotter it will be, and therefore the greater 
Suction it will make of the heavenly Influences, which 
will enrich it more and more. | 

The ſame Huſbandry will be proper for every o- 
ther Part of your Muir, where the Staple is ſo deep 
that it can reaſonably loſe a Part, by paring and 
burning. Where it is not, give a compleat Sum- 


mer-fallow, have ready prepared compoſt — | 
r 
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of the Ingredients you mention, and apply them hear- 
tily to it. 


Nux. VI. Queries propoſed by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Rollo. 


HE Lord Rollo drained a Moſs laſt Summer, 
about a Mile in Circumference, by a Ditch 
round it, and two great Drains through it, which 
empty themſelves into a big Drainer, that carries off 
the Water. He now wants the Opinion of the Ho- 
nourable Society, what Method he ſhall take to im- 
prove 1t. 
The Situation thereof is in a low Bottom, yet the 
Water can be commanded by the Level ; and, if ne- 
ceflary, he can make the ſame ſeveral Feet deeper. 
In this Moſs the Country-people did caſt Peats, 
and win them thereon in dry Seaſons. The Sur- 
face thereof, between three and four Feet deep, is a 
looſe and crumbly Moſs only where it was former- 
ly caſten; but below that, for ſix or eight Feet deep, 
a firm ſolid Moſs ; and underneath the Moſs, there 
is nothing but clean white Sand and Water, all to- 
wards the Middle ; but round the Sides a good way, 
_ the Peats, there is a Mixture of white Clay and 
It produces in a great many Places, the rough 
long-pointed Graſs ; in other places, the low broad- 
bladed ſour Graſs. Since the Draining, it is turned 
etty firm, ſo that now it will admit of plowing in 
eral Places about the Sides. He can command 
no Dung nor Lime, but at a great Diſtance, and Ex- 
pence of Carriage : But if carrying off the Moſs al- 
together to the Clay, be an Advantage, he is ſo 
luckily ſituated, that in a few Years the . 
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for want of Coals, would be glad to carry it off in 
Peats. But in this Caſe it will coſt him a deal of 
Money, to deepen and keep up the Level. He is 
hopeful to get as much from the Country for his 
Peats, as will defray all his other Charges. 

His Lordſhip deſigns this Seaſon, to plow all that 
can be — of it, and to ſow it with black Oats; 
and is about to plant the Ditches, with Allar, Hoop- 
ſaugh, and what other Planting the Society ſhall 
think proper to adviſe him, 


The Soctety's Anſavers. 


HE Moſs being ſo deep, it is not worth his 
Lordſhip's while to deſtroy it, in order to 

come to the Clays or Sands underneath; but he muſt 
content himſelf with the Staple or upper ſtratum as it 
now ſtands. And it has been often obſerved, that 
ſuch a Surface of crumbly Moſs, has, after right La- 


bour, been brought to bear very fine Graſs : For all 


that long one-piled ſour Graſs proceeds partly from 
the Water ſtanding thereon, and partly from its na- 
tural Over-moiſture, whereof it is preſumed to be al- 
moſt cured by the Drainers mentioned in the Que- 
ries. And now that it can admit of a Plough, it is 
adviſed to dig no more Peats therein, except in Pla- 
ces not proper for the Plough ; and take the follow- 
ing M for the better Improvement. 

Take of the Denſhiring Ploughs which have a 
broad flat Sock, with a Wing out therefrom, the 
Wing for cutting the Turf, and the Sock for laying 
the graſſy part over. And as you thus lay over three, 
four, five or ſix Furrows, which we ſuppoſe will be 
two, three or four Feet broad, then you are to ſave 
the like Breadth next to it, without plowing the _ ; 
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ſo that by this means the half of the Field will be 
only plowed, and the other half in Graſs. This done 
in the proper Seaſon, you are, about the Middle of 
Summer, and when the Furrows and Moſs are 
dry, to cauſe cut the Turfs in the Length of two Feet 
or ſo, and put Fire to them, if they will burn with- 
out putting them in Heaps; but if not, lay them 
in Heaps, near a Cartful in Bigneſs; and when 
Fire is put to them, cruſh the ſame as much as poſ- 
ſible: For the more gradually they ſoke and ſmoke, 
the more Salts will be preſerved ; and therefore it 
would not be wiſhed to bring them totally to Aſhes. 
Obſerve to place part of the Turf or Heaps upon the 
Graſs-ground. This done, in a calm Day ſpread your 
Aſhes, and throw about two parts of them upan the 
Surface you did not plow ; the third being ſufficient 
to ſerve the plowed Ground, becauſe it is to be ſup- 
poſed, that a good deal of the plowed Moſs will be 
burnt and heated underneath, fo as to qualify it fuf- 
ficiently to produce Corn and Graſs- ſeeds. Imme- 
diately after this, which will be about Auguſt or Se- 
ptember, give it a narraw ordinary Fur, as well the 
Surface you ſaved, as that which you burnt; and let 
it Iy fo all Winter, and as dry as poſſibly you can; 
and carly in the Spring, in a dry time, give it a croſs- 
plowing, and a narrow ebb Fur, thereby to mix the 
Moſs and the Aſhes the better together. Immedi- 
ately thereafter ſow your black Oats ; but obſerve, 
not to ſow them too thick. Give the Ground a good 
harrowing, to ſmooth it ſufficiently ; and, in two or 
three Days thereafter, ſow Clover and Rye-graſs. 
By this means, and taking only one Crop, you will 
lay down your Ground in, heart, and ſo bring it to 
Swaird for Mowing and Paſture. And if you could 
procure powdered Lime, to ſow it as thick as my 
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vrdinarily ſow Pigeon- dung, it would mightily con- 


tribute to its Fertility. You may try ſowing part of 
the big red Clover and part of the white and yellow 
Sucky with the Rye-graſs. But it is thought that 
the white and yellow will be more profitable, becauſe 
of their Continuance in the Ground. The Reaſon of 
our adviſing not to burn the whole Surface is, becauſe 
it deſtroys moſt of the natural Subſtance thereof; 
and this Half- burning is ſufficient to bring additional 
Salts, and deſtroy the cold four Juices that predo- 
mined : Whereas, if you burn the whole, you may 
expect two or three good Crops ; but then you will 
have no Subſtance left, whereby to bring up a good 
natural Swaird. | 

The above Method may be followed with the 
whole Field. | 

The Ditches may be planted with Birch or Oak, 
which ſucceed and delight in that Soil, as well as Al- 


lar, Hoop-ſaugh, &c. 


Nux. VII. A ſhort Efſay, on Moſs, and Grafs 
from Graſi-ſeeds ſown. Written, at the Defire 
e the Society, by Robert Maxwell of Arkland. 


HE Nature, Qualities, and Methods of im- 
proving Moſs, whereof there are ſo many vaſt 
Tracts in the Kingdom, never having been, fo far 
as I know, treated of at length by any Author that 
has wrote on Huſbandry, I, with great Submiſſion, 
offer my Thoughts on the Subject. I am not ſo vain 
as to think that what I can ſay will be 3 of 
any t Importance or Significancy; but perhaps 
it Will, as I with it may, induce ſome one or other 
better qualified to 3 wherein I may err, 2 
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make further Diſcoveries for the good of the Publick; 
and then I attain what I aim at. 

Moſs is almoſt the only deep Soil, and perhaps 
the beſt of ſeveral whole Counties, were its Qualities 
well underſtood, though at preſent by the greateſt 
part little valued ; which makes the Knowledge of 
the proper Improvement of it the more neceſſary 
and oſefal. | 

The whole Maſs and Body of it is a Dunghill, 
made up of rotten Timber, Graſs, Weeds, and often 
Mud waſhed off from the higher Grounds about it, 
by the Land- floods; than which there are few richer 


Compoſts : Only, by Age, and its cold Situation in 


Water, pent in about it by the neighbouring riſing 


_ Grounds, its Salts are weakened, and Spirits become 


languid. And the ſame will happen to the richeſt 
Meding that can be made of any Compoſition what- 
ſoever, if too long kept; yea it will become ſuch, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from ordinary Moſs by the 
Eye- ſight, and no more uſeful as Dung than it, ex- 
cept either in proportion to the ſhorter Time it has 
been kept, or the better Situation of the Place where 
it has ſtood. And I believe the Qualities of Moſſes 
differ very little from one another in any other re- 
ſpe& than with regard to the Mud which makes a 
part of their Compoſition, its being of a better or 
worſe Quality, and as they happen to be in warmer 
or colder Countries, or more or leſs ſpungy, occa- 
ſioned by the greater or leſſer Quantity of Water 
nate in them: The more Water, the more ſpungy 

the leſs Water, the more ſhort and rotten ; and the 
rottener, the fitter for the Vegetation of any thing 
that is planted in, or ſown on them, The ſpungy 
Moſs grows indeed very well, and increaſes its own 
Quantity; but is unfit for the Production of 2 
oots 
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Roots or Herbs, until a Stop be put to its Growth. 
The moſt proper Method to effectuate which, is 
Draining. 

From this it follows, that Draining is the firſt 
Improvement of Moſs; and fo neceſſary, that no o- 
ther Improvement can be made upon it, till that be 
executed : And the more thoroughly it be drained, 
proportionally will every other Improvement on it 
ſucceed z and, if well improved, it will produce and 
nouriſh Vegetables to equal Profit and Advantage as 
perhaps any fort or kind of Soil. I have ſeen upon 


it mighty Crops of Rape, Wheat, Barley, Oats and 


Peaſe; Parſnips, Carrots, Turnips and Potatoes ; 
large and good Coles, and Herbs of yarious kinds ; 
moſt ſorts of Fruit-trees, thriving well, and 
Bearers z and Foreſt-trees of ſeveral kinds, eſpecial- 
ly Aquaticks: And it is very good and convenient 
fo Meadow, being (beſides other Conſiderations) 
free of Stones, | | 

If Moſs, improven, be fit for ſo many good Pur- 
poſes, it ſeems very material, to conſider which are 
the moſt proper Methods of improving it. And 
the beſt way, in my humble Opinion, is, to pare off 
the Surface with Horſes, and a Denſhiring or Paring 
Plough; then to burn it, ſpread the Aſhes, and plow 
the ſame in with a light Fur, for a Crop of 1 
or ſuch other Crop as the Maſter of the Ground is 
moſt diſpoſed to have. But beſides that the Rape 
brings a valuable Crop in conſideration of the Seed, 
it gives this Encouragement alſo for the ſowing of it, 
that the large bulky Stalks, on which the Seed grows, 
when burnt, afford a freſh Supply of Saltsz and, e- 
ven while it is growing, the fall: 


of Air to exhale their Moiſture, become of a flimy, 
oily Subſtance, rot the Surface, and enrich the Earth 
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by their Juices, and Salts, and rotting upon it. And 
it is proper with the fecond Crop, at leaſt with the 
third, to ſow Clover and Rye-graſs, or Seeds from 
Hay-lofts : For it is a prodigious Error, to overcrop 
Ground, before laying it down with Graſs-ſeeds. 
But a third Crop, if the ſecond ſhow that the Ground 
is in heart to yield it, is the more neceſſary on this 
Soil, (which is, as it were, ſtitched together), that 
Clover, or ſuch ſmall Seeds, require the Ground to 
be more pulveriſed, than one, or even two Plowings 
can; unleſs the Fog hath been waſted by burning, 
and that the Quantity of Aſhes ariſing therefrom was 
conſiderable. 

The Surface of all Ground laid down to Graſs for 
Hay ſhould be ſmooth and equal; and the pulveri- 
ang of Moſs, even to this Degree, requires Labour, 
and is nigh impoſſible, unleſs the foggy Surface be 
by Fire reduced to Aſhes, And the more Aſhes 
there are, unleſs the Quantity be extravagant, and 
more than ever I ſaw the Surface of any Moſs yield, 
the better will the third Crop of Grain and the after 
Crops of Graſs be; for they help much to cut and 
divide, and fo to pulveriſe; which, with due Expo- 
ſitions to the Benefits of the heavenly Influences, is 
almoſt all that Moſs wants, to make it fertile, if 
once ſufficiently drained. 

This Graſs ought to be mowed, not paſtured, till 
the Surface become of ſufficient Strength to bear Cat- 
tle. Thereafter it will not be improper, that it be 
mowed and paſtured alternately, until the Maſter 
of the r to have more Crops of Rape, 
or Grain: And then (in caſe either the Deepneſs 


of the Moſs, or a clay Bottom will allow of it) he 


may from time to time proceed in the foreſaid Me- 
thod, 
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thod, of burning, cropping, and laying down with 
Graſs- ſeeds. 

This however can only be done, after the Moſs is 
become ſo firm that it can bear the labouring Cattle; 


which requires a good Level, and conſiderable Time 


to drain it. Wherefore, that ſuch a beneficial Im- 
provement may not be retarded, the Moſs, if once to- 
lerably dry, may be pared by a Breaſt-plough, or Eng- 
Ii Turf-ſpade, with which a Man will pare as much 
in one Day, as in a Day and a half, or perhaps two 
Days, with the ordinary Turt-ſpades of this Country: 
And being thereafter burnt, the Aſhes may be point- 
ed in with a Hoe or Spade, or plowed in with a 
Plough, made light of purpoſe, drawn by Men; 
which, upon calcu], will be found very little or no- 
thing to exceed the Charge of the ordinary way with 
Men and Horſes, and 1s no extraordinary hard La- 
bour to the Men. In this Method of doing, I would 
humbly propoſe to thoſe that don't incline to ſow 
Rape, at pointing in the Aſhes to plant Potatoes. 
It is obſerved, that the blue or white Kidney kinds 
thrive beſt on this Soil ; but any ſort will do well, 
and, if early planted, will be ready before the Froſts 
can endanger their rotting. The Stalks of which 
will be a Dunging to the Ground, and prepare it for 
the ſecond Crop, to ſuch a Degree, that if they were 
row I never ſaw a bad Crop of Grain immediately 
ollowing them. 

It is plain, thatDenſhiring is not only the moſt or- 
dinary, but alſo the moſt proper way to improve 
Moſs ; which for the moſt part is either deep enough 
to bear it, or has Clay below; for, if I am not miſ- 
taken, the Fire adds new, at leaſt it revives the old 
weakened Salts; or, as Virgil expreſſes it, 
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Whether from hence, the hollow Womb of Earth 
I warm d with ſecret Strength for better Birth; 
Or, when the latent Vice is curd by Fire, 
Redundant Humours through the Pores expire ; 

Or that the Warmth diſtends the Chinks, and makes 
New Breathings, whence new Nouriſbment ſhe tales; 
Or that the Heat the gaping Ground reſtrains, 
News-knits the Surface, and new-ſtrings the Veins, 


And if a clay Bottom can be got at, the Mixture of 
the Clay, Moſs and Aſhes, makes one of the beſt of 
Moulds. 

Perhaps an Objection may be raiſed by ſome a- 
gainſt burning or denſhiring of Moſs, T — in ay 
Seaſons, it is apt to overburn, or burn unequally, 
that ſome Places may be pitted. To prevent which, 
(tho? I doubt if it would prevent it) they will proba- 
bly ſuggeſt, that every alternate Ridge, as it were, 
ſhould & only be pared. 

This Theory, I am afraid, will give no great Sa- 
tisfaction, when put in practice. Nor do I ſee any 
great Danger in burning the whole Surface, where 
the Moſs is of any conſiderable Deepneſs, even tho? 
it have a gravelly Bottom; and if it be Clay, the 
Hazard is ſtill ſo much the leſs. But though, to pleaſe 
the Objectors, I ſhould grant, that, in a dry — 
ſon, more of the Moſs may ſometimes hap 
burn than is raiſed by the Plough or Spade, by 
which the Surface in ſome places may become un- 
equal; yet their Argument does not conclude with 
any Force or Strength againſt paring off, and burn- 
ing the whole Surface : For, as L apprehend, the A- 
ſhes of Moſs, as they are lighter, ſo they are of leſs 
Value and Strength, and. contain fewer Salts than 
the Aſhes of Clay or ſome other Soils; and —_— 

ir 
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their Deficiency in Quality ought to be made up in 
uantity. 
| he Aſhes that would ariſe from burning only the 
one half of the Surface, would, I am afraid, be very 
far from being ſufficient to enliven, ſtrengthen and 
enrich ſuch a dead lifeleſs Body as Moſs is, while it 
lies unimproven; yea the Aſhes arifing from the 
whole Surface will, as I apprehend, be all neceſſary 
at the leaſt, to effectuate any valuable Improve- 
ment, Wherefore, if any Pits happen to be made, 
I am much diſpoſed to think, that the Aſhes found 
in them, when carried out and ſpread, will be of 
_ Conſideration for the Improvement of the 
oſs, (or, if unneceſſary for that Purpoſe, they 
will ſuit many others very well), than the Ex- 
pence that can happen in making the Surface e- 
ual. Too many know to their fad Experience 
the bad Conſequence of labouring any Soil out of 
heart : The Charges of Seed and Labour are at 
leaſt the ſame; ſo that the Expence of dunging and 
—_— of a Soil is hardly in any Caſe profitably 
Tho? I ſhould grant the worſt that can in any 
Event happen, which I believe never did, and pro- 
bably never will, that the whole Moſs ſhould burn, 
and that there ſhould only be a gravelly Bottom 
below it; yet, conſidering of how little Value Moſ- 
ſes at preſent are, the very Crops that may be rea- 
ſonably expected from a ſufficient Quantity of Aſhes, 
may without Extravagance be eſtimate at two or 
three- times the Value of the Property of the Moſs 
as it lay before burning, even the Charges of Seed 
and Labour being deduced. Whatever Quantity is o- 
ver, may be applied to other Purpoſes, as I have ſaid, 
if the Poſſeſſor of the Moſs has NY 
| e 
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he has not, they may be ſold at a high Price, it be- 
ing known, that, if uſed with Judgment, they are 
proper and profitable for dreſſing any ſort of Ground, 
whatever the Deſign be, in a ſuperlative Degree. 

To ſum up this Head, I hope it is made pretty 
evident, that, if Moſſes be thoroughly drained, and 
upon moderate Charges, and if by the burning a 
1 of Aſhes be raiſed or obtained ſufficient to 
enliven, ſtrengthen and enrich the Moſs, there can 
no Danger ariſe from the Undertaking. 

But the ſhorteſt Work of all for the Improvement 
of Moſs, deſigned only for Graſs, where the Situa- 
tion gives Opportunity for it, is this: Firſt drain the 

Moſs : If there be Heath upon it, burn it off, and 
make the Surface equal. Then make a Dam at the 
loweſt Part, with a Sluce, and work the Water 
upon it through the Winters. The Mud that comes 
by the Land-floods, will in two or three Years time 
bring a fine Swaird upon it, and thereafter be a yearly 
dunging ; ſo that it will bear annual cutting, and 
beſides bring a good Foggage for Paſture 2 the 
Swaird is become ſtrong enough to bear Cattle. Or, 
where the Conveniency of Water for flooding can- 
not be got, if a Moſs, after draining, be covered 
three or four Inches deep with other Earth, it will 
alſo bring a good ſweet Graſs upon it. And Gravel 
has this Effect more than other Earth; becauſe, 
being a weighty Body, of ſeparate groſs Parts, and 
of a hot Nature, it ſinks into, incorporates with, and 
heats, divides and pulveriſes the Moſs. 

Dung, or Lime where it can be got, will alſo con- 
tribute to the Improvement of Moſs, as well as any 
other Ground; yea, there is this particular Encou- 
ragement for the dunging of it, that Dung will laſt 
and do Service longer in Moſs than in any other ol 
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whatſoever ; which is owing to the preſerving Qua- 
ity of the Moſs. But whether Dung or Lime be 
ed, the niceſt Plowing is requiſite, to keep them 
from ſinking, which by their Nature they are much 
ſubject to, the Lime eſpecially. 

Beſides the Regard that ought to be had to Moſs 
for its own Productions, it has this further to re- 
commend it, that the rotten ſhort Moſs is not on- 
ly excellent Compoſt for Middings to be laid on 
clay Soils, but alſo adds much to the Fruitfulneſs 
when laid on that Soil green; which perhaps by 
ſome will only be imputed to the opening Quality of 
the Moſs, ſeparating the bound Particles of the Clay. 
But it is known to have the Qualities and Effects 
of Dung upon light hazely Ground, not only when 
compounded with Dung, but alſo when laid upon 
the green Swaird. And a Gentleman renowned for 
Knowledge of Gardening and Agriculture is in pra- 
ctice, after taking two Crops of Oats from folded 
(or tathed) Ground, to lay on green rotten Moſs, 
double the Quantity of Stable or Bire Dung; and he 
gets thereafter a Crop of Barley or Bear, and another 
of Oats, and lays down his Ground to Graſs, not- 
withſtanding, in good heart; which Crops his light 
weak Soil could not bear, were it not for the Benefit 
or Enrichment it receives from the Moſs, 

Theſe being the moſt material Thoughts, that pre- 
ſently occur to me on this Subject, which, ſo far as I 
know, has never been treated of at length by any 
Author, I humbly leave it to the Honourable Society, 
to judge how far they are juſt, being deſirous to be 
corrected, and to ſee a Subject ſo very importaut bet- 
ter handled. 

When I commenced Farmer, I did not only con- 


| ſider what Crops, or in _ Shape the Ground I 


poſſeſſed 
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ſſeſſed would bring moſt Money into my Pocket 
in ſhorteſt Time; but I alſo employed my Thou 
upon the Conſideration of the better or worſe State 
my Ground would be improven or reduced into by 
| theſe Crops: Which is certainly a moſt neceſſary 
Part of Diſcretion to be regarded by all in my Situa- 
tion, where Dung cannot be had for Money, at leaſt 
without an extravagant Charge of Carriage; it being 
certain, that of the different kinds or Species, both 
of Grains and Graſſes, ſome meliorate and others 
deteriorate the Soil. And as I obſerved the Humour 
of the Neighbourhood running upon Tillage, I judged 
that I might therefore reaſonably expect to make the 
greateſt Account by laying down a conſiderable Part 
of my Farm with Graſs-ſeeds for a Crop of Hay and 
Foggage z which is alſo leſs ſubject to the Embezzle- 
ments of Servants, than Grain: And tho? I diſco- 
vered, that Clover and Rye-graſs mixed brought a 
greater Burden of Hay, more valuable in the Opi- 
nion of the Merchant, and even in ſome Caſes, for 
home Conſumpt, than Clover by itſelf; yet, upon 
Obſervation, as well as a rational Conſideration of 
the Matter, being perſuaded that Rye-graſs waſt- 
ed, and alſo occaſioned the Ground to be graſſy 
after being laboured for Grain; and that Clover 
not only improved and enriched it, but alſo con- 
tributed conſiderably to the Deſtruction of Weeds, 
I determined to ſow Clover alone, at leaft with a 
very ſmall Proportion of Rye-graſs. But I think 
I have been led into an Error as to the Quant 
of Clover-ſeed to be ſown on an Acre of Ground, 
by the Authors who have wrote on that Part of 
Huſbandry z ſome directing to ſow twenty Pounds 
upon an Acre, even in reaſonable good heart; ſome 
ſixtcen; none, as I have obſerved, leſs than ten 
| or 
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or twelve, when ſown in the common way; and 
the { Part of them mentioning, that the more 

is ſown, the better Crop is to be expeCt= 
ed; and that what is ſaved in the Secd, is loſt 
in the Crop: Whereas I flatter myſelf I am capable 
to demonſtrate, that five or ſix Pounds are ſuffici- 
ent, or rather more than is neceſſary. And the Me- 
thod I take to do it is this. 

In one Acre of Ground Engliſb (let about a fifth 
more Seed be added if the Meaſure be Scots) there is 
160 ſquare Perches, at 16+ Feet to the Perch; and 
in five Pounds there is 160 Half-ounces, which is 
eight Drop-weight to the Perch; and in eight Drop- 
weight of Clover-ſeed, if well choſen, there will be 
found to be (after a Trial made by Water) about 8000 
le- good Secds; which, if regularly ſown, may produce 
0. at leaſt 7000 Plants; whereas one ſquare Perch can- 
t a not contain above 1156 Plants at fix Inches cqual 
Di- Diſtance z and I think I am able to maintain, that 
or Plants of Clover are ſufficiently near other at fix In- 
on ches Diſtance, conſidering how many Stems cach 
of Root ſends forth, when ſtanding at due Diſtances; 
ſt- but to avoid all Danger, I allow 7000 Plants in- 
ty ſtead of the 1156, which ſeem to me to be ſufficient, 
7er Wherefore I would gladly aſk, what comes of all 
n- the Plants that ariſe from twenty Pounds ſown on 
ds, an Acre? if the Anſwer did not appear plain, That 
1a they rob and ſtarve one another; and ſurely, thoſe 
nk that are not killed and deſtroyed by want of Pa- 
; ſture and Food, are ſtill dwarfiſh, and of very httle 
id, Value, in compariſon with what they would be if 
of chere were more Space of Ground betwixt them: 
ids Juſt as it happens, when the Sower of Corns loſes 
me ſome Handfuls by an Accident about the Sack or 
ren [8 elſewhere, which 9 than reaſonable, the 
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Produce of the loſt Corn is of ſmall Value, boch 
with reſpect to the Ears and Straw, when all around 
ſown at due Diſtances makes a valuable Crop in both 
Reſpects. This Theory I have proved by Practice: 
For I have this Seaſon cut Clover ſown with twenty 
Pounds to the Acre, and with five Pounds to the 
Acre; and that ſown with the five Pounds produ- 
ced the ſtrongeſt and beſt Crop, tho' the Ground on 
which both grew was in equal good heart, was the 
ſame Soil, and got the ſame Preparation. 
I am fo ſatisfied of the Certainty of this Poſition, 
that, could I rely upon the Dexterity of the ſowing 
of it, upon which all depends, I would never ſow ſo 
great a Quantity as even five Pounds to the Acre. 
A worthy Member of our Society, upon my menti- 
oning this Method to him, laſt Year, has alſo made the 
Experiment; and will bear witneſs that it anſwers to 
Satisfaction. So, ſince four Acres can be ſown for 
the former Charge of ſowing one, it is reaſonable to 
ſome more will follow my Example. But 
ſuch is the Force of Prepoſſeſſion in an Opinion, and 
of Cuſtom even where it is ſhown by ſolid Arguments 
to be unprofitable, yea diſadvantageous, that poſſi- 
bly the greateſt part of thoſe who ſhall hear my 
Reaſoning, will either contradict my Opinion, or re- 
main quietlyunconvinced, and continue in the Faith of 
(in my way of thinking) a very dangerous Principle, 
That the more Seed be ſown, the better Crop is to be 
expected. As to whom, I ſhall take no more Care, 
than firſt to adviſe them, if they pleaſe, to make a 
Trial, (becauſe, by the ſame Rule, and for the ſame 
Reaſons, a Proportion of all ſuch other Seeds as are 
in uſe to be ſown in unreaſonable Quantities may be 
ſaved), and to be careful, that the Clover-ſeed be 
regularly diſpoſed, and gently harrowed, or rolled 
into 
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Into the Ground ; and if they don't find their Ac- 
count by following my Method, let them return to 
their own. | 

Next, for Vindication and Support of my own 
Opinion in this Matter, I incline to mention an Ex- 

riment made by the ingenious Mr. Tull, in a paral- 

| Caſe, in his own Words. © This laſt Summer, 
« ſays he, I ſaw the Produce of two St. Foin Plants 
carefully weighed. They both grew on the ſame 
6 — not far aſunder, and of the ſame Age, 
« vix. ſeven Years. The one ſtood ſingle; and its 
* Produce weighed thirty ſeven Ounces and a half. 
« The other grew in a Bunch among many Neigh- 
« bours, and was dug up; and its Produce, cut 
« cloſe to the Root, weighed three Grains: Which 
ce js about a five thouſandth part of the other. Ithink 
<« this proves that it is not extravagant to ſay, one 
« ſingle or thin St. Foin Plant, may produce as 
“ much Graſs or Hay as a thouſand thick ones; and 
J have ſeen much greater ſingle St. Foin Plants 
« than this.“ 

To mention, that the Ground that Clover-ſeeds 
are to be ſown upon, ought to be as much freed of 
Weeds as poſſible, and made as rich and fine as for 
Barley ; and that therefore it is more proper to ſow 
them with Barley than Oats, unleſs the Ground 
where the Oats are ſown be equally well prepared, 
which is not ordinary, ſeems not very — 2 there 
being Directions given concerning theſe Matters in 
leveral Books of Huſbandry. But I incline to take 
notice of one Hazard attending Clover- ſeeds ſown in 
very dry hot Weather, to wit, That they being very 
ſmall Seeds, and only covered, if as they ought to 
be, very Fonth. they are apt to be ſcorched and 
killed. To prevent which as much as panes. 2 
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would humbly propoſe to ſteep the Seeds, and to dry 
the ſame with Chalk finely powdered; which alſo 
aſſiſts to the ſowing of them the more equally, the 
whitening making them the more eaſy to be diſcerned. 

Upon the whole, I flatter myſelf I have made it 
evident, that five Pounds of Clover-ſced to an Acre 
of Ground is a more reaſonable Proportion than 
twenty, and that it is hurtful to the Crop to ſow ſuch 
antities of it as is uſual. And the fame Reaſoning 
Ill hold as to moſt forts of Seeds. Thoſe that do 
not obſerve it in the Caſe of Turnips, when too thick 
ſown, and the Hoeing neglected, are blind becauſe 
they won't fee. But what I have faid, is chiefly in- 
tended where the Deſign is for Hay. 

Where the Ground is conſtantly paſtured, and the 
Graſs kept ſhort, ſo numerous Stems do not ariſe 
from one Root, and overſpread the Intervals ; and 
therefore, where this is the Intention, a greater 
Quantity of Seed, in proportion, ought to be al- 
lowed. But too few trouble themſelves to think, and 
make ſuch neceſſary Diſtinctions. 

If my Reaſons are convincing, as I think they are, 
I hope I will be excuſed, by the Writers on Huſband- 
ry, who allow ſuch great Quantities, and without 
any Diſtinction ; eſpecially thoſe who maintain, that 
the -— > {2090 pune the better Crop is to be ex- 
— I wrote this Eſſay, I have obſerved, that 
Mr. Tull, in what he calls Remarks on Virgil's bad 
Huſbandry, has cenſured that Author wrongouſly, 
among other things, for the Opinion delivered in 
the Paſſage I have quoted. But I need not trouble 
myſelf with that Matter, ſince, in his Supplement, he 
has retracted, and acknowl that when he wrote 
his Book, he had not of burning * 
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fort of Land, except poor, thin, hollow Downs, 
Which ſurely Moſs is not, but can well bear a Di- 
minution of ſome ſmall Proportion of the Staple, 
for improving of the remaining part; yea ſeveral 
Moſſes are ſo deep, that they can reaſonably admit 
of ſucceſſive Parings and Burnings when Occaſion re- 
quires, as I have ſaid. And, paſt all doubt, the Pra- 
ctice is in that Caſe moſt commendable ; for every 
body knows, who has made Trials, or even Obſer- 
vations, how beneficial it is; and Mr. Tull himſelf 
has been forced to own, even in theſe his Remarks, 
that he knows nothing yet diſcovered [I give his 
« own Words] that will cauſe the Ground bring ſo 
« good Crops, or equal the Benefit of Aſhes.” 


Nums. VIII. A Memorial, kkewiſe writ by Mr. 
Maxwell, and preſented to the Duke of Queenf- 
berry and Dover, relating to the Improvement 

e hisGrace's Moſſes upon Locher Water. Com- 
municated to, and approved of by the Soctety. 


HE Memorialiſt having viewed the great Moſs 

of Locber, at the Deſire of the Honourable 
Patrick Boyle, one of your Grace*'s Commiſſioners, 
humbly conceives, that there is not a better way to 
come at the underſtanding of any thing, than to 
endeavour to trace it through the various Viciſſitudes 
that may have happened to it, and to conſider the 
Cauſes and Occaſions of theſe Alterations, with the 
conſequential Effects thereof; that ſo, by taking 
the Matter under ſo extenſive a View, there may be 
the fairer Opportunity to judge, what may be the-Na- 
ture of the Subject under Conſideration, and what 
proper Uſe and Improvement may be made of * 
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This Moſs of Locher is about ten Miles in Length; 
running from Locher Bridge South to Solway Frith 
and, being of a conſiderable Breadth, contains ſeve- 
ral thouſands of Acres. And it ſeems obvious, from 
the Appearance of the Banks at Burnifeirth, and o- 
ther Places near the Head of it, that they have been 
occaſioned by the toſſing of Waves; and from the 
Sletch or Sea-ſand in many Places found under the 
Moſs, that the Sea hath once overflowed all this 
great Valley. This Sea-ſletch, having lain fo long 
rotting under the Moſs, and receiving what ſubſides 
therefrom, muſt now be very rich in its Qualities ; 
ſince it ſuffers no Waſte by Exhalation, or the Pro- 
duction of any Vegetable. It is alſo plain, from the 
many large Trunks of Trees, ſtill lying unconſumed, 
that this large Tract hath thereafter been covered 
with Wood. 

Though theſe Obſervations may appear, by what 
follows, to be material ; yet, as it ſeems foreign to 
the preſent Purpoſe, to inquire into the Cauſes of 
ſuch Changes, the Memorialiſt ſhall leave it to Na- 
turaliſts to account for them, and content himſelf 
with endeavouring to ſhow ſome of their Effects, 
and what Cauſes have concurred, to bring about 
ſuch another remarkable Change, as that this 
Valley, which ap to have been once Sea, and 
thereafter a Wodd, ſhould be now covered with ſuch 
a deep Moſs. i 

That vaſt Numbers of Trees have been once there, 
is evident, as obſerved, ſo many remaining to this 
very Hour; And whatever might be the Occaſion of 
their Fall, which the Curious may alſo inquire into, 
ſince many of them are ſtill freſh z yet the Effect of 
their lying there, muſt neceſſarily have been, to oc- 
caſion a Stagnation of the Water falling down _ 

e 
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the higher Grounds at the Head, or iſſuing from a 
Ridge of Hills on each Side: And ſo the Earth, 
Dirt and Sullige, conveyed by the Water, muſt have 
remained among the fallen Wood; and ſuch a Stags 
nation is the very Mother of Mols, at leaſt of this 
Moſs, which is no original Soil, but occaſioned by 
ſuch Cauſes which produce it as their Effect. And 
under this Moſs, fo ſituated, and fo occaſioned, it is 
more than probable, that, upon proper Trials, and 
even by the Draining, great Quantities of Shell- 
marl may be diſcovered, large Quantities thereof, 
of the very beſt ſort, being found within a few Miles 
of it, in Places far leſs likely. 
Theſe things being premiſed, and in particular if 
it be obſerved, that Moſs is occaſioned by a Stagna- 
tion of Water among fallen Timber, Dirt and Sul- 
lige, which by Degrees become a Moraſs ſo impaſ- 
fable that Cattle have only Acceſs to feed upon it in 
very dry Scaſons, (and indeed they do not chuſe ſuch 
raſs except in the Months of April, May or Fune); 
that the Graſs and Weeds which Cattle do not eat, 
after ſhaking their Sceds, fall and rot; that new 
Plants grow every Ycar from theſe Seeds, which in 
ike manner, after ſhaking their Seeds, fall and rot, 
whereby an annual Addition is made to the Deep- 
neſs; and that the Water being pent up, it muſt of 
Neceſſity ſwell the Moraſs more and more: From 
theſe it will appear evident, that Moſs is a Dunghill, 
made up of excellent Materials : But as their Salts 
have loſt their Savour, and become languid, by the 
perpetual Stagnation of Water; ſo, it is plain, 
until the Cauſe of their Inactivity be removed by ſuf- 
ficient Draining, and till they be _— and in- 
vigorated by proper Expedients, Moſs is a very 
barren Soil and, on ns that 8 
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chods being taken to enliven them, and pulveriſe the 
_ AA practicable, the Mos being once 
| Trained). ſuch a Subſtance, made up of 

— ent Ingredients, muſt in the higheſt De- 
gree be proper for the Nouriſhment of Plants. And 
it is certain, that the greateſt part of this very Moſs 
of Locher, if once ſufficiently drained, might, on a 


yery reaſonable Expe Expence, be made as profitable 


Ground as perha Ref N any that can be found in either of 
the Counties of Mibſdale or Annandale, which it di- 
vides, And it is far from being impoſſible to drain 
all your Grace's Property of it, if the Lord Max- 
well's Mill were removed: For the Dam of this Mill, 
with the Straitneſs of ſeveral of the Paſſages 
of the Water above the Dam, ſwells it back. Were 
this Mill and Dam removed to ſome other Place, the 
—ͤ—— would ceaſe, and the Fall of Locher 
ater could even be made as much greater than what 
It is, as would more than ſufficiently anſwer all the 
End. For the Memorialiſt, upon a Trial, has found, 
that the Top of the Dam is about nine Feet higher 
than the Fall at the Foot of the Stream below the 
Bridge; and that, by collecting the Water that falls 
down from Mouſewall Side into the Moſs, at a — 
convenient Place above Horſeholm Houſe, and ca 
ing it by a Canal to a Runner of Water that 
under a Bridge into Locber a little below the Srank- 
houſe, where there is a very proper Station for a new 
Mill, and where ſhe cannot be troubled with Back- 
water occaſioned by Tides or Floods, there may be 
about fifteen Feet of a Fall obtained, and a Suffi- 
ciency of Water provided for the Mill even in the 
drieft Seaſons; and by thus diverting the Water 
chat comes from Mouſetvall Side of the Moſs from 
falling into Locker, the fwelling of Locher would - 
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ſo far prevented. Beſides, if the Courſe of Locher 
Water me. NN — it one contain 
a greater ity of Water at preſent, which 
in that Caſe would run off more freely. And the 
Ditches from Locher up through the Moſſes, in or- 
der to 1 28 of them, will alſo contribute to 
prevent the Overflow, in proportion to the Quanti- 
ty of Water they may be able to contain. AllShich 
being conſidered, it ſeems evident, that all Incon- 
veniencies from Locher Water may by ſome of theſe 
Means be removed or remedied ; and in that Caſe it 
is way vo 1 all your 2 ſeveral * of this 
great Locher may be improven to the great- 
eſt Height, For the Deepneſs of the Moſs is no 
reaſonable Objection: In ſome Caſes a conſiderable 
Deepneſs is rather convenient and profitable z eſpe- 
cially where, upon proper Trials, it may be found, 
that the fratum under the Moſs, is of a Subſtance leſs 
valuable or improyable than the Moſs itſelf; in which 
caſe it would be imprudent to waſte the Moſs need- 
leſsly ; and where-ever the Earth lying next under 
the Mo (which the Memorialiſt Trials has 
found in ſeveral Places to be very rich) is more va- 
luable and improvable than the Moſs itſelf, in that 
caſe the Moſs may, in different Ways, and after dif- 
— — 22 as a Manure, and ap- 
to ver table Purpoſes. 

The Fami of Nithſdale and Stormont, Sir Wil. 
liam Grierſon, Mr. Areſtine of Tinwall, Mr. Corſan of 
Meikleknox, Mr. Maxwell of Carnſalloch, and ſome 
others, have Parts of this great Moſs; but your 
Grace is by far the greateſt Proprietor of it, eſpecially 
ſince your late Purchaſe of the Eſtate of Craigs: For, 
on the Nithſdale Side of the Water of Locher, you 
have a very large Tract of it, as a Part of this new 

| 12 Purchaſe, 
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Purchaſe, even for ſome Miles in Length, ftretchin 

all the way from near Carlaveroct Kirk, to the Mo” 
ſcs belonging to Mr. Areſtine of Tinwall, the Town 
of Dumfries, and Mr. Corſan of Meikleknox; and, on 
the Annandale Side, you have ſtill a larger Tract of 
it, as a Part of the Barony of Mouſewall, bounded by 


the Lords Stormont and Maxwell's Lands on the 


South, Locher on the Weſt, Sir William Grier ſon's 
Lands of Horſeholms or Grains on the North, and 
the dry Lands of your Grace's own Barony of Mouſe- 
wall on the Eaſt. Beſides, your Grace has ſtill more 
of this great Moſs, as a Part of the Barony of Tor- 
thorwall, lying along Locher Side, and bounded by 
Sir William Grierſon's Property on the South, and 
Mr. Ar:feine's on the North. And ſurely it would 
particularly be the Intereſt of the Lord Maxwell, 
Sir William Grierſon, and Mr. Areſtine, not only to 
concur with your Grace in the Charges of making the 
Canal mentioned, and removing the Lord Maxwell's 
Mill, which would be but a ſmall Matter among fo 
many, and would make the Improvement of their 
Moſſcs, as well as your Gracc's, very practicable z 
but alſo of dividing your Grace's Property from theirs 
by Ditches, which would fo far ferve as Drains. 
Jo deſeribe and ſhew pointedly and diſtinctly how 
all your Gracc's ſeveral Parts of this great Moſs may 
be firſt drained and then improven, would ſwell this 
Memorial exceſſively ; beſides, it ſeems the far leſs 
needful here, ſince the Memorialiſt, ſome time ago, 
wrote an Eſſay, at the Deſire of the Honourable So- 


ciety for improving in the Knowledge of Agricul- 


ture, on the Nature, Qualities, and ſeveral Methods 
of improving Moſs ; which, ſo far as he knows, was 
univerſally approved of. The Memorialiſt ſhall 
therefore only beg leave to ſuggeſt, that as your 
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Grace's Lands lying contiguous to the Moſſes of 
Mouſewall and Craigs are all or moſtly out of Tack; 
ſo, if you are pleaſed to undertake an Improvement 
of them, now when the Opportunity offers, and may 
be loſt if the Lands whereot they are a Part be raſhly 


ſet, it is poſſible, by cutting them off from the Lands 
adjoining, which would make but a ſmall Diminu- 


tion of the Rental, that your Grace may, on very 


moderate Charges, if you engage a Servant ſuffici- 
ently qualified to carry on the Works, (upon which 
the Succeſs of the Deſign depends), make two con- 


ſiderable Eſtates, the one out of the Moſs of Mou/e- 


wall, and the other out of the Moſs of Craigs. And 
if the Memorialiſt ſhall have the Honour to be in- 
formed by your Grace, that you take thought of this 
Matter, ke wilt be very ambitious to offer a frugal 
Scheme, by which you may lay out Money more pro- 
fitably than though you could buy Land tully impro- 
ven under ſeven Years Purchaſe. 

The Memorialiſt, unwilling to offer any indiſ- 
creet Trouble, ſhall conclude with obſerving, in the 
firſt place, that, in his humble Opinion, nothing 
leſs than a general Improvement of at leaſt one of 
theſe Moſſes can turn to any conſiderable Account 
becauſe the firſt regular Step that can be made, is to 
make a ſurrounding Ditch, of a ſufficient Deepneſs, 
that ſo no Water may enter the Moſſes from the 
higher Grounds of either the Mouſewall or Craigs ; 
for the Water falling down from thence, firſt con- 
tributed to make, and ſtill continues to confound 
and ſpoil the whole Moſſes; which this Ditch, it it 
be wide and deep enough, will not only prevent, but 
alſo help to drain them. But though this were done, 
there is another thing ſtil] as indiſpenſable ; and that 


is, to make as many principal Drains, quite — 
| the 
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the Moſſes, as 3 neceſſary, of a ſufficieny 
Wideneſs, and of a Deepneſs below the very Bottom 
of the Moſs : For, until every Drop of the very 
Heart's Blood, as it were, be let out of it, it will ne. 
ver give over growing, ſuch is the vegetative Na. 
ture of it; and while it does grow, let any Improve. 
ment whatſoever be endeavoured, . nothin 'S elſe will 
grow, except a coarſe, watery Graſs, or ſome aqua» 
tick Plants, And the Inciſions muſt be made, where. 
ever they may be neceſſary, from the loweſt Part, 
quite up through to the very Head of the Moſs, to 
let out the whole Corruption or Purulency for Moſs 
is ſo open and communicative, that, as a Spunge, 
the Water diſperſes itſelf through, and riſes up in it: 
Which being obſerved and admitted, it is evident, 
that though main Drains were made ſufficiently wide 
and deep, for a part of the way, in order to the Im- 
provement of a Part; yet that Part can never be im- 
proven to ſuch. a Degree, but it will be of a boggy 
Nature; and ſo any ſuch Improvement will prove 
inſignificant, comparatively with what it would be 
if the main Drains went quite through the Moſſes. 
And if this be the Caſe, as it is humbly thought it 
would certainly happen, then it follows, that, in or- 
der to execute any reaſonable Improvement, theſe 
main . Drains quite the Moſſes are indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, as well as Ditches ſurrounding 
the whole z and few Tenants will be at the Charge 
. of doing both to purpoſe, Indeed, ſome may pro- 
poſe to make ſome ſmall Improvements on Parts of 
theſe Moſſes, and may perhaps have the Hardineſs 
to attempt it; but then they'll diſcover the Truth of 
what is obſerved ; and all they can do will be fo in- 
ſignificant, for the Reaſons given, that it will ſcarce- 
ly deſerve the Name of an Improvement, 
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father tend, by the Diſorder and Confuſion it will 
make, to obſtruct a general and a regular one, up- 
on a Subject the beſt deſerving of any the Memo- 
rialiſt has obſerved in the Kingdom. For, paſt all 
doubt, a prudently deſigned and well conducted Im- 
provement on theſe Moſſes, carried on with Spirit, 
would turn to vaſt Account : For, beſides what has 
been already taken notice of, its Situation, adjoining 
to the. Sea, in a Place of Conſumpt, under a warm 
Sun, in the moſt ſoutherly Part of the Kingdom, 
and having a Ridge of high Ground on the Eaſt, and 
on the Weſt, not only reflecting the Heat of the 
South Sun upon it, but alſo breaking the Clouds of 
falt Vapour attracted by the Sun from the Sea, alſo 
on the South, to which the whole Moſs lies well ex- 
poſed, which therefore fall upon it, and will im- 
pregnate and enrich the Soil when drained and im- 
proven; theſe, W are Advantages the Moſs 
of Locher hath : So, joining all Circumſtances, no 
Moſs in the Kingdom of any conſiderable Extent 
hath ſo many Encouragements and Conveniencies for 
Improvement; for, as it can be drained fo far as 
your Grace's Property reaches, ſo a great Part of it 
(after being improven, by which it will greatly ſub- 
fide and fall) may be flooded, and the Water wrought 
upon it at a ſmall Expence; the Benefit of which is 
univerſally known. And moreover, the Ditch cut- 
ting the dry Lands of the Eſtate of Craigs from the 
Moſs, may be ſo contrived, and the Water falling 
into it ſo managed, that all, or at leaſt the greateſt 
Part of the Ditches that may be n for drain- 
ing the Moſs, may be thereby and kept 
clean without Expence; and the very Burn of Mou/e- 
wall, which preſently runs on the North- ſide of that 
Moſs, and overflows and does vaſt Damage to _— 
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wall Meadows, and to the arable Land, Meadow, 
and Bog of Horſeholm, all of them your Graces 
Property, may, on a very ſmall Charge, be carricd a- 
long either the South-ſide of that Moſs, or through 
the principal or other Drains thereof, or it may be 
allowed to take its uſual Courſe, to benefit theſe 
Meadows, by overflowing them at proper Sea- 
ſons: And as it is ſometimes paſt riding, and, fal- 
ling down from high Grounds, runs with Force, that 
Management muſt certainly have the Effect to waſh 
all the Ditches into which it may be caſt, Thus it is 
evident, that the Damages that may be avoided, and 
the Advantages that may be obtained, by a prudent 
Government of the Water, muſt be both very conſi- 

derable. | 1 . 
Your Grace's Property in Locher Moſs, as a Part of 
the Barony of Tortborwall, is alſo not only very ex- 
tenſive, but, in proportion to the Extent of it, the 
moſt valuable Part of the whole Moſs, and capable 
of being improven to the greateſt Height on the 
ſmalleſt Expence; and ſo great is the Damage, that 
Locher does on this very Part of the Moſs, that the 
Tenants of the Farm of Roucan inſiſt upon it, that 
in the Year 1739 they loſt more than L. 50 Sterling 
by the Overflow of that Water at improper Scaſons. 
More Obſervations apparently uſeful, might be 
made, even with reſpect to theſe Moſſes, which it is 
thought are of three or four thouſand Acres Extent ; 
but the Paper being already ſwelled, the Memoria- 
liſt dares not preſume further on your Grace's Time : 
However, what is here overlooked may be taken no- 
tice of in Converſation, if it pleaſe your Grace to give 

an Opportunity. 

Decla- 
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Declaration by two of Lord Maxwell's Tenants, 
m ſupport of the Propoſal for removing the Mill 
upon Locher. | | 


E George Weldon in Stank, and Fobn Heiflop in 
Merkland, do hereby declare, That, at the 

D-fire of Robert Maxwell of Arkland, we have this 
Day meaſured the Length of the intended Canal for 
carrying the Water to the Mill propoſed to be built, 
in caſe of the Removal of the Bankend Mill; and 
find, that the ſame will go through the Lord Max- 
welPs Ground in our Poſſeſſions about four hundred 
Roods, [two thouſand four hundred Yards], and 
through his Grace the Duke of Qucenſberry's Ground 
of Horſeholm about one hundred and twenty Roods, 
ſeven hundred and twenty Yards]; and that this 
nal will collect all the Water that falls down from 
the high Grounds, or ariſes out of the Moſſes, all that 
long Way betwixt Drummuir Houſe and the great 
Thicket of Firs in the Lord Stormon?'s Part of the 
Moſs; which being collected, we are poſitive, that 
the ſame will be fully ſufficient for the Mill propo- 
ſed to be built, even in ſuch an extraordinary Drought 
as the preſent : And we are fully ſatisfied, that by 
the very Removal of the preſent Mill, and the car- 
rying the ſaid ſeveral Waters to the Place propoſed 
for a new one, the only Bar to the compleat Im- 
provement of Locher Moſs will be removed; and 
that, tho? no more ſhould be done, an Improvement 
of all the Moſs-farms will in part be obtained by 
thus preventing the Overflow of Locher. For In- 
france, We are fatisfied, that the Lord Maxwel!”s 
Farm of Kirkblean would be thereby, without any fur- 
ther Improvement, I L. 10 Sterling yearly, 
or 
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or upwards, better than it is while ſubject to the O- 
verflow. In teſtimony whereof, we have ſubſcribed 
theſe Preſents, at Stank, this third Day of June One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty one Years. 


Grorce WELDON, 
Joun HEISLOP. 


If all Difficulties concerning the Mill can be re- 
moved, the Duke has offered to build another, and 
declared his Intention to improve his Part of the 
Moſs; and even the reſt of his Grace's great Eſtate 
is, in general, as improvable as any Ground in North- 
Britain. Theſe are truly publick Advantages z ſince 
he acts the Part of a Truſtee appointed by Heaven 
for the Benefit of Mankind ; and plainly ſhews, that 
he looks upon the Power of doing much Good as the 
chief Enjoyment of an opulent Eſtate, When the 
Great, the Rich, the leading Men are Lovers of their 
Country, Encouragers of Ingenuity and Induſtry ; 
when they lay out great Sums upon Improvements, 
Improvements which give Work and Bread to the 
Poor, greater Plenty to all Ranks, and make the 
Kingdom intrinſically more valuable; how influ- 
encing, how beneficial muſt ſuch Examples be! Ma 
we not reaſonably expect, as the Number of ſuc 
Men increaſe, to ſee Manufactures, which are ſupport- 
ed by Huſbandry, and Trade, which depends upon 
both, flouriſh more and more, and the Kingdom 
become rich and happy? N 
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A Letter from the Reverend Mr. Peter Rae Mi- 
niſter at Kirkconnel, 20 Mr. Maxwell, in re- 
lation to Locher Moſs. 


1 

have ſeen your Memorial anent draining and im- 
1 proving of Locher Moſs, and am pleaſed with 
your Scheme. It has been my Opinion theſe many 
Years, that if the Bankend Mill-dam were remo- 
ved out of the way, and the Canal of Locher widen- 
ed in ſome Places, it would very much facilitate that 

Work. | 
When I was collecting Materials for a natural and 
genealogical Hiſtory of the Shire of Drumfries, which 
{ was proſecuting till the Events of the Year 1715 
deprived me of the Opportunity of enquiring into 
the Antiquity of ſome conſiderable Families, I had 
made ſome Obſervations upon Locher Moſs; which I 
could not well omit, having had my Nativity, and 
ſpent my younger Years within a Mile of it: And am 
ill of the mind the Sea has once poſſeſſed that large 
Valley, which, you well obſerve, is ten Miles in length 
and indeed it is in ſome Places three Miles broad. 
I did not much rely upon ſome traditional Stories, 
which have been handed down from one Generation 
to another for many Ages; as that of a Ship being 
ſunk at Colinbate, (which ſeems to be a Contraction 
of theſe two Words, Colin's Boat), the very upmoſt 
Point of that Moſs, which is now a Meadow, where 
the Water frequently ſtagnates in the Winter-ſeaſon, 
and is cut off, as it were, from the reſt of the Moſs 
by the Sand carried down by Aimsfield Burn, which 
makes that now called Locher-bridge Ford: 


Nor do I lay much weight upon that old 3 
K 2 of 
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of a floating Moſs driven by the Sea into the Mouth 
of that Frith, which hindered its flowing that way; 
for that may be otherwiſe accounted for. It is plain, 
that Solway Frith, upon which this Moſs terminates, 
hath thrown up much Sand into the Foot of Locher, 
and the Channel of Solway is become much lower 
than in ancient Times, ſo that it doth not now flow 
up to Places where it hath once been, near Carlyle, 
Rouklie, the Longtoun, Sc. And even in my own 
time, it hath added ſome hundreds of Acres of 
Ground to the Blaikſhaw Merſe, and other Merſe 
Grounds in the Pariſhes of Ruthwall, Carlaverock, 
Kirkbeen, c. But I ſhall offer a few Things I 
have from Vouchers of good Credit, and my own 
Obſervation. . 

There was one William Wilſon a Merchant, the 
firſt Compiler of that uſeful Book called the Mer- 
thant*s Companion, (tho', to ſave himſelf the Expence 
of printing it, he allowed William Newall likewiſe 
a Drumfriesman born, to prefix his Name thereto), 
who told me, that, being at Jynn- Regis in England, he 
fell into the Company of the Captain of a Ship, who 
finding, after ſome Converſation with him, that he 
was a Scotſman, born in Nichſdale, aſked him, if he 
knew Tinwall- Jes? Mr. Wilſon told him, That he 
knew them very well, Upon which the Captain 
ſaid, That he had read in a Spaniſb Hiſtory, that 
Timwall- Iles were the beſt Harbour in Scotland. Mr. 
John M<Murds, then Miniſter of Torthorwall, 2 
very learned and worthy Man, told me, that the 
People who were caſting up Trenches for a Bridge 
through that Moſs, found a Piece of a Cable Rope; 
and that at other times, Pieces of Boats and of an An- 
chor (I ſuppoſe the Stock) have been digged up 
there. And one Fohn Smith, a Workman in Drum- 
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fries, told me, That, when he was caſting Peats in 
that Moſs, he found and took out a Pair of Oars. 
Many other Inſtances of this kind might be given, 
were it not that it would extend this beyond the or- 
dinary Length of an Epiſtle. And I have ſeveral 
times obſerved the ſtratum lying next under the 
Mos to be evidently a Sea-ſand, or Sletch, as you 
notice. 

It is further obſervable, that the Names of ſe- 
veral Towns alongſt the Eaſt-fide of that Moſs, 
which is reported to have been anciently the Place 
of greateſt Reſort, even before the Days of King 
Robert Bruce, who had his Caſtle at Lochmaben, ter- 
minate in wall; which, in the old Teutonick Lan- 
guage, ſignifies a Harbour, as ſome Lexicographers 
write; as Tinwall, Torthorwall, Rockwall, Mouſe- 
wall and Ruthwall; though the Length of Time, Ig- 
norance of true Orthography, and corrupt Cuſtom, 
among the Vulgar eſpecially, have altered the Spel- 
ling and Pronunciation of ſome of them; as Rock- 
hall, And there is a Place near that Moſs, about 
five Miles from Sokvay Frith, called the Salterhirſt, 
where People believe that Salters dwelt, which is 
an Indication that the Sea has been then where the 
Moſs is now. 

There are ſome who bring an Argument to ſup- 

rt this Opinion, from the Name of the principal 

own on the other Side of that Moſs, viz. Drum- 
Fries; as if it ſignified dorſum frets, [the Back: ſide of 
the Frith] ; Becauſe Mr. Buchanan, in his Hiſtory of 
Scotland, renders drum, dorſum, and fretum ſignifies a 
Frith or narrow Sea : So the People who inhabit 
thoſe Towns above mentioned uſe yet to call the o- 
ther Side beyond the Moſs. Thoſe who derive its 
Etymon from the Franciſcan Monaſtery built m_ 
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by Dornagilla, as if it ſignified as much as domus fratrum 
Franciſcanorum, or the Friars Houſe, and therefore 
write it Dumfries, do miſtake it: For certainly there 
was a Town there before that Monaſtery was erect. 
ed, and it is called Drumfries by all our ancient 
Writers. 

As to what you fay of the Timber found there, I 
ſhall but add, that I ſaw a great Oak-tree, which 
lay croſs the Channel of Locher Water, digged out 
with its Roots and Branches. And Dr. George 
 Archbald, a Phyſician in Drumfries, told me, that he 
meaſured an Oak found in that Moſs near Dalſcon, 
which was two Feet diameter, or thereby, and ſeventy 
Feet long to the Boughs, very ſtraight, and almoſt 
as thick there as at the Root. I have ſeen vaſt 

Numbers of the Trunks of Fir-trees ſtanding firm 
in the Earth, and ſome taken out of the Moſs. 

I ſhall not trouble you with any Account of the 
Botany of that Place, where are many Herbs and 
Shrubs very rare in ſome Places, as Myrtus Bra- 
bantica, and the Lilium Aquaticum, whereof there 1s 
ſome in that Water fore allo, and ſome flore rubro; 
as being foreign to your preſent Deſign, 

And here, before I conclude, I muſt,” in Juſtice, 
and out of Regard to your Merit, take notice, that 
your ſtrenuous Endeavours to promote the Improve- 
ment of our Country, by ſuch accurate and diſtinct 
Papers as the foreſaid Memorial offered to his Grace 
the Duke of Queenſberry and Dover, and your uſeful 
inſtructing Converſation on various Occaſions, on 
the Subject of Agriculture, are highly commenda- 
ble, tending to the general Good of Mankind, ho- 
nourable to yourſelf, and agreeable to all who are vir- 
tuouſly and frugally diſpoſed. I heartily wiſh you 
Succeſs and Encouragement in all your Deſigns ab. 
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this ſort: And I ſhall be ready, if required, to con- 
tribute my Mite, if there be any thing in any of the 
Collections I have made that may be of Uſe to you. 
I am, in great Sincerity, 

' Kirkconnel, ' 58 a0 * | 
Aug. 2. 1740. Your moſt humble Servant, 


PETER RAE. 


NumMs, IX. Memorial and Queries, by Mr. Be- 
thune of Kilconqubar. 


R. Bethune has an Incloſure with Stone and 
Lime Dikes, the Extent about eighteen Acres, 
and the Soil generally a ſtrong Clay. It has been pa- 
ſtured for ſeven or eight Years; the Graſs is good 
and thick, but never riſeth to a proper Height for 
mowing. The Reaſon, *tis believed, is, becauſe Dung 
could never be ſpared to it; but Lime could be got 
at an eaſy Rate, and a convenient Diſtance. 
Quæritur, What Method ſhall be taken to im- 


prove this piece of good Ground, both for Corn and 
Hay? 


y 

N. B. He can command black Earth, or light 
ſandy Ground, to mix with the Lime. 

He has, likewiſe divided by Ditches into four In- 
Cloſures, about forty Acres of low-lying Ground, of 
different Soils, part being ſtrong Clay, part Moſs, 
and part a lighter and opener Clay; three where- 
of have been plowed by narrow Ridges, except 
where Wetneſs, and the Thickneſs and Strength of 
Ruſhes made the Plowing at leaſt difficult, and ſeem- 


ingly unprofitable. Where the Ground has been 


plowed, it produces good Corn, and kindly low Graſs 
mixed with white Clover; and the Method _ to 
| _ plow 
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plow two Years, and then to graſe three; but no 
good was got of the Balks, or the Ground left un- 
— being both four and ruſhy, as aforeſaid, 
Fe fourth is now fully drained by the Ditches. It 
never lowed, but can admit of tilling, and car- 
ries a ſmall one-piled ſour Graſs. The Body of its 
Earth is of no good Quality, being a Mixture of 
dead or inſipid Clay and Moſs. 

Quæritur, What Method ſhall be taken for the 
better Improvement of theſe Incloſures ? 

N. B. There can be Drains made to carry off the 
Water from all parts of the whole, ſo as to hinder 
any Stagnation. 

He alſo wants your Opinion anent his Infield- 
ground, or mucked Land, (as it is called). It is kindly 
free Earth, without Stones, of a black and red Mix- 
ture, not fandy. This Ground, if it is much dung- 
ed, runs exceſſively to Runches, Skellochs, &c. and 
is full of Quickens and Coutch Graſs ; which are fo 
injurious, laſt Year they quite overcame his 
Barley while it was in the Brier or Braird, and ſo 
ſtifled its Growth, though it had got three Plowings. 


He has alſo about three Acres marſhy Ground, 


formerly overflowed ; and therefore called a Loch. 
That Loch is ſo drained, that the whole may be laid 
dry. Where it is firm, it produces good Hay; but 
where it is not ſo, and continues as Quagmire, it is 
all Fog at Top, with a ſhort ſpinly thin Graſs. The 
Memorialiſt can conveniently get both good Earth 
and Lime for compoſt Middings, and deſires the 
Society's Opinion, how he ſhall likewiſe improve the 
two laſt mentioned Soils? 
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The Society's Anſivers. 
S to the firſt, It appears that the Ground is 


good and ſtrong, and that it might very ſoon 
be made as profitable as the Infield. It is therefore 
adviſed, after paſturing it this Summer, and before 
plowing, to lay betwixt ſixty and ſeventy Bolls of new 
ſlaked Lime, Linlithgow Meaſure, on each Acre 
where the Ground is ſtrongeſt, and only betwixt fifty 
and ſixty where it is weaker. Let it be ſpread with 
your firſt Conveniency, at leaſt by the Beginning of 
September; and againſt the Middle of Winter a good 
deal of it will be waſhed into the Roots of the Graſs 
by the Rains and Snows, whereby the Turf will by 
that time be rendered tender, and will plow the more 
eaſily. In the Spring ſow Oats, next Year Peaſe, 
third Year Barley or Bear, and therewith Clover and 
Rye-grals. 

Let only one half of the Incloſure be managed as 
directed; and obſerve, that, after the Barley or Bcar 
is cut and carried off, Cattle be not allowed to pa- 
ſture upon the Stubble and young Clover : For their 
Feet tramp it down, and Water ſtanding in the 
Holes through Winter, ſtarves and kills it; beſides, 
when the Graſs is not ate, it keeps the Roots warm, 
and, as it rots, becomes a Dreſſing to the Ground, and 
in that way does more Service than in Paſture. 

Cut only oneCrop yearly of your Clover and Rye- 
graſs for * enſuing Years, and feed Cattle upon 
the after Growth; which, being very watery and ſoft, 
crines and dries in (when made into Hay) to a fmall 
Bulk, and is of ſmall Value in the Opinion of the 
Merchant in compariſon of the firſt Crop, which 
is generally better win and better coloured, even 

L though 
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though the Seaſon ſhould anſwer to the getting of 
the ſecond, which it ſeldom does. And in this way 
of uſing the one Crop for Hay, and the other for 
Paſture, you take two Occaſions to meliorate your 
Ground: For, while the Clover is growing for Hay, 
all the vegetated Seeds of Weeds, that by their Na- 
ture are not ſo quick Growers as the Clover itſelf, are 
choked and killed by it, and thoſe that are able to 
ſtruggle with it, are therewith cut down before they 
come to Seed, at leaſt before it be ripe ; ſo it is plain 
there muſt be a great Deſtruction yearly of Weeds, 
while Ground is under Clover thus managed. And 
Clover being a Legum, as well as Peaſe, meliorates the 
Ground as much, if not more, than they do, by rot- 
ting the Surface, retaining the nitrous Particles that 
come by the Dues, Rains, and otherwiſe, and by its 
falling Leaves, which, for want of Air, diſſolve in- 
to a ſlimy or oily Subſtance, which is waſhed into the 
Ground while the Sun and Wind have no. Acceſs to 
exhale or dry it up, the Clover ſtanding fo thick up- 
on the Ground, Next, while the Cattle are feeding 
upon the ſecond Crop and after Growth of the Clo- 
ver, and the tender young Sprouts of ſuch Weeds as 
may be ſo hardy as not to be killed, being cut while 
in their 2 1 the Ground muſt be enriched by the 
Dung and Urine of theſe Cattle; and though 
they ſhould not incline to eat all the Weeds, even 
thoſe they leave cannot, after ſuch a Backſet and Diſ- 
couragement, come to Seed ſo late in the Seaſon, 
But, if you chuſe to have the Ground continue long- 
er in Clover, in place of cutting it for Hay the third 
Year, let it come to Seed, and be full ripe, and then 
put Cattle thereon for cating it. What Seed is tram- 
pled by their Feet, and what paſſes by their Dung 
being ſpread, will in part ſupply the Ground of * 

* 
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eſpecially if, in the enſuing Spring, you harrow the 
Field, adding a ſtrinkling of Clover, Rye-graſs, 
or Seeds from Hay-lofts, before harrowing. After 
this, you will be able to judge whether it will be more 
profitable to continue the Field in Hay and Paſture 
as directed, or to take Crops of Grain and Clover al- 
ternately, viz. three Crops Grain, Peaſe being the 
ſecond, and three Crops Clover. 

Plow up the other half of this Incloſure, which, 
without Lime, muſt be in a Condition to give a good 
Crop, having lien ſo long in Graſs in the Paſture- 
way; then fow Oats, and have a Midding of Lime, 
the light ſandy Earth, a little Dung, and as many 
other different Ingredients as you can get ready, pre- 
pared according to the Directions given in the An- 
ſwers to Mr. Scot of Roſjie's Queries, p. 34. to lay 
upon it next Spring. The more differing in their 
Natures and Qualities theſe Ingredients are, the great- 
er will the Ferment be; and the greater the Ferment, 
the richer will the Midding become. After the Ma- 
nure is laid on, and carefully ſpread, plow and ſow 
Peaſe z which, by Experience, (as by the Nature 
of Things they muſt), are always found to enrich 
Ground when they prove a good Crop; and to dung 
for them with a well prepared Midding, is ſurely a 
probable way to get it. 

Immediately the Peaſe are reaped, plow down 
the Stubble, to ly ſo all Winter. In the Spring give 
a Sterring- fur, as it is called; then the Seed- fur; 
then ſow Barley or Bear, with Graſs-ſeeds, This Me- 
thod will require leſs than the half of the Lime; and 
yet have a notable Effect: For the compoſt Midding 
will by this time be well incorporate with the Earth; 
and, by the Effects of it, and of the Peaſe, and by the 
three ſeveral Plowings 15 the Barley, the Ground 
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commonly the better execute; and the greateſt Pro- 
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muſt neceſſarily be fine and mouldy for it and the 
Graſs- ſeeds; both which require and delight in a fine 
Mould. We have the rather directed two Ways of 
improving this Incloſure, that you may try both, 
and report to us which of them ſucceeds beſt. 

As to the ſecond, anent the four Incloſures of low. 
lying Ground of different Soils, we are glad to hear 
— you, that the Water can be carried off from e- 
very Part of them; and you will do well to do it 
without Delay, and effectually; ſince you yourſelf 
have obſerved, that it is it that occaſions the Incon- 
veniencies you meet with, and the Infertility of the 
Ground : For you tell us, that the Ridges that are 
plowed, and no doubt gathered up, produce good 
Corn and kindly Graſs, mixed with Clover; whereas 
the Balks are full of ſtrong Ruſhes. And ſuch Ma- 
nagement of the Ground muſt neceſſarily have pro- 
duced ſuch Effects: For the mixing of the Soils by 
the Plowings, and the gathering up of the Ridges, 
dricd, ſweetened and mellowed the plowed Ground ; 


and ſo it produced good Corn, and good Graſs. But 
then the Water deſcending from them ſoaked into 


the flat- lying unplowed Balks of ſour uncultivated 
Earth, and foſtered up the Ruſhes, which live and 
thrive luxuriantly when they get ſuch Food and Plenty 
of Drink. But todeprive them of the laſt, without 
which they won't live long, you have Directions 
for draining in the Anſwers to the Lord Kilkerran's 
(Queries, p. 16. 

Since the Soils of theſe ſeveral Incloſures are the 
ſame, the like Improvement may equally well ſuit 
them all: However, if you pleaſe, you may let three 
of them ly in Graſs till the fourth be improven; 
for the leſs that is undertaken at one time, it is 


fit, 
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fit, as well as Satisfaction and Content, comes by do- 
ing Things to purpoſe. Therefore, in order that 
theſe Incloſures may be cultivate as they ought, be- 
gin with one of them; which being fully drained, 
plow up the Ridges that have been plowed before, 
by a cleaving Fur, any time before Barley-ſeed Time, 
or immediately after it; and in the mean time pare 
the Balks, burn the Turfs, and ſpread the Aſhes. 
About the middle of June, if by that time the Turfs 
be burnt, croſs-plow what was firſt plowed, with- 
out miſſing the Balks: And, in the middle or end of 
Fuly, harrow the whole Field once and again, the of- 
tener the better, with the largeſt and weightieſt Har- 
rows you have, in order to break the Clods. Thoſe 
that are unbroke, both of the Moſs and Clay, gather 
them together into Heaps for burning upon Whins, 
Broom, or any other thing that is combuſtible, that 
they may the more readily take fire: But carefully ob- 
ſerve, in the burning, never to allow them to go into a 
Flame; to prevent which, order a Servant to attend, 
to add more Clods where he may perceive it to break 
out; for the ſlower they burn, and the more you ſtiflethe 
Flame, you will have the more Aſhes, and the more 
Salts: At the ſame time prepare and have in readineſs 
on the Field forty or fifty Bolls of Lime to each Acre. 
After the Aſhes and Lime are both well ſpread, 
give the Ground ſome more harrowing, to break 
the Clods that are not fully burnt z the heating they 
will have got, will make them fall and crumble down 
with the Harrows. All theſe things being done, 
plow up the whole Field into Ridges with a handſome, 
narrow, ebb Fur, and water-furrow it well, to ly dry 
all Winter. In the Spring, as ſoon as the Seaſon 
offers, plow up the Ground again, ſow Barley, give 
it a gentle harrowing z then ſow Clover and _ 
' "_ 
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graſs, and give it a little more harrowing. The 
Method of uſing the Clover is preſcribed p. 8 1. 

Perhaps you may think, that in this way you 
get too few Crops. of Grain after ſo much Pre- 
paration. But we have known many People repent 
that they laid down Ground with Graſs-ſeeds when 
it was in bad heart or dirty, though we believe none, 
after Experience, ever had Reaſon for ſo doing when 
their Ground was rich, fine and clean. If it be laid 
down into Graſs rich, it will be rendered richer; and 
where can be the Danger or the Damage, ſince a 

Crop of Clover will always be found to be 
a profitable Crop, and got upon ſmall Expences? 
However, if you will, you may delay ſowing the 
Graſs-ſeeds until the ſecond Crop, which you may 
take either of Flax or of Oats, If you take Flax, 
which, you may depend upon it, will prove a good 
Crop, if the Seaſon be favourable, the Seed good, 
and right ſown, plow up the Ground immediate- 
2 the Barley is cut; and, being well water- 
rred, let it ly ſo all Winter. In March plow 
it again, and ſow the Flax and Graſs-ſeeds: They a- 
gree well together; for the Flax will be little or no- 
thing the worſe of the Graſs- ſeeds; and they will be 
vaſtly the better of the weeding of the Lint, and of 
the pulling of it. The firſt frees them of the Weeds 
and natural Graſs, mortal Enemies to the Clover e- 
ſpecially; and the laſt feeds them, as being a kind of 
Hoeing. 

If the Directions here given for managing this In- 
cloſure be exactly obſerved, and diligently followed 
forth, we ſhall not doubt but you will have great Rea- 
ſon to go on chearfully with the Improvement of the 
other three in the ſame way. | 
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ferve very juſtly, that the more you dung it, the mo 
the Weeds grow, to the Deſtruction of the Grain 
for it muſt be ſo, and it never will be otherwiſe, till the 
Seeds of them, or at leaſt the greateſt part of them, 
be killed : For while they live, they will be diſpoſed 
to grow, and the more readily and the more vigo- 
rouſly the more the Ground be dunged ; but fince 
it is of a good Soil, there is ſtill hope of making a 

Account of it, We know no better way of 
getting quit of them, than by encouraging their Seeds 
to vegetate, and then to deſtroy the Plants; which 
will be ſo far uſeful, as they will in part dung the 
Ground they grow on. The beſt way to do this, is 
by Summer-fallow. And here, ſince killing of the 
Weeds is the chiet Thing aimed at, we think pro- 
per to adviſe you to harrow thoroughly immediately 
after every Plowing z which will ſerve two Ends, 
to wit, give you an Opportunity to take out the 
Roots of the perennial Weeds; which burn upon the 
Ground ; and next, the ſmall Mould will invite the 
ſmall Seeds to grow; the ſmaller it be made, the bet- 
ter it will anſwer the purpoſe. When they are up, 
plow them down; harrow again; take out more 
Roots and burn them; and ſo on, as long as the Sea- 
fon of their growing continues: Then plow up the 
whole Fallow-ground, to lie as rough through the 
Winter as poſſible. Early in the Spring, harrow 
fine, to encourage more Seeds of Weeds to grow; 
and take out more Roots, if you can find any. 
the End of April, for all that has been done, there 
will probably be a plentiful Crop of them; which 
plow down, and ſow Barley : But take care you har- 
row it in no more than is abſolutely neceſſary to co- 
ver it, leſt the Seeds of Weeds, ſtill undeſtroyed, 
ſhould be excited by the Fineneſs of the Mould, and 

get 
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get up before the Barley, and choke it notwithſtanding 
what has been done. Wherefore, if you could have Pa- 
tience, and be perſuaded to take full Vengeance upon 
the Weeds for the Ills they have done you, we adviſe, 
as thinking it the moſt profitable Way, to omit ſowing 
the Barley, and to go on this ſecond Summer with a 
Fallow, as directed for the laſt; by which they muſt 
be altogether, at leaſt very near, extirpate: And in 
Auguſt ſow Wheat, when your Ground muſt neceſ- 
farily be in a Condition to give a good Crop of it, 
conſidering that the Soil is naturally good, that it 
was rich with Dung, that it is ſo finely fallowed, 
and that the tilling down of each Crop of Weeds was 
a dreſſing to it. The ingenious Mr. Tull tells of a 
poor Man, who through Neceſſity took the like 
Courſe z becauſe, when he had the Ground prepa- 
red, hecould not get Seed, and therefore continued 
to plow on till the next Seaſon z which occaſioned 
ſuch a Crop as was worth more than the Value of 
the Land it grew on. And a Tenant of Sir Jobn 
Pater ſon's of Granton, in Eaſt-Lothian, being under 
the ſame Neccſſity, followed the like Courſe upon 
almoſt his whole Farm; and had ſuch a Crop that 
he was thereby enabled to pay a good deal of his 
Debt; and, by continuing the ſame Method, came 
in a few Years to be in a Condition to have purcha- 
ſed the Farm. 

After the Wheat, ſow Peaſe, which it may be preſu- 
med will be a good Crop; and if it be, will both en- 
rich the Ground, and, overtopping the Weeds, will 
deſtroy ſuch as grow with them. Immediately after 
they are cut, plow down the Stubble, which will do 
Service to the Ground, Early in the Spring, plow 
again, and harrow it; which will encourage more 
Seeds of Weeds to vegetate, In the End of ** 
| plow 
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them down, and ſow Barley and Grafs-ſeeds ; 
which Graſs uſe and manage as before directed. And 
if this Courſe of Huſbandry don't defeat the Weeds, 
we know nothing can ſo well do it as more and fuch 
like Fallow; but we hope you will be near at an End 
of the Trouble of them, unleſs they come along with 
the Seeds of Grain or Dung badly prepared, which 
it is your Buſineſs to prevent as much as you can, 
With reſpect to the laſt, the marſhy Ground, we 
muſt take notice, that, like a good Phyſician, you 
always find out the Diſeaſe and the Cauſes of it; and 
it is lucky that the proper Medicines are cheap and 
conveniently to be got. It is plain from your own 
Repreſentation, that an Exceſs of Water is the Cauſe 
of the Diſtemper ; for, where you have ſufficiently 
drained, you own it produces good Graſs for Hay 
but where it is ſtill a Quagmire, what can be expected 
but the Fog and ſpinly thin Graſs you ſpeak of? The 
compleat Draining that brought a Part of it to yield 
good Hay, will no doubt bring the reſt to do fo too 
and ſince the whole can be drained, fall to work, 
and do it to the full; and when it is drained, and 
has had time to ſubſide and fall, which it will do 
when the Water is fully run of, cauſe Men with 
Flaughter-ſpades or Breaſt-ploughs pare off the fog- 
gy Surface; which burn all to Aſhes as preſcribed ; 
and, being carefully and equally ſpread, ſow Rye- 
graſs and a Mixture of the ſmall Clovers ; then cauſe 
Men harrow the Ground, if it will not bear Horſes, 
by which the Mould will be raiſed, mixed with the 
Aſhes, and the Graſs-ſceds covered. 

The whole having been water-fed perhaps from the 
Flood, or it may be from the Beginning, yea probably 
the whole upper ſtratum being nothing elſe than the 
Particles of fine Earth ſubſided from the Water, we 

M cannot 
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cannot think, that it needs any Superinduction of o- 


ther Earth. Indeed the Stagnation having unqueſtion- 
ably made the Salts, Sulphur and Spirit of the Earth, 
all low and ſluggiſh, it wants much to be invigora- 
ted; and this the Aſhes with the heavenly Influen- 
ces will in a good meaſure do, when the Caule by the 
Draining is removed: But, as an Aſſiſtant, Lime may 
be ſowed very thick, or carefully ſpread upon the 


Surface of the whole; which, being ſmall in its Par- 


ticles, having many Superficies, and being open and 
porous, 1s a fit Recipient of the Nitre, Sulphur and 
Spirit of the Air, which flies about here and there, 
where it liſteth, until it find a kind Hoſt to re- 
ceive it, which the Lime, for the Reaſons aſſigned, 
is: All which will conſpire together to pulveriſe the 
Surface and impregnate the Soil. 

Incloſe the whole Field with Sallows or Hoop- 
ſaughs, or what you pleaſe, and make a Dam with 
a Sluice at the loweſt Part, which will give you Op- 
portunity, after it 1s once fully ſubſided and become 
firm, to work Water upon it through the Winters; 
which, by the Settlement of the Mud falling down 
therefrom, will be a yearly Supply, and keep it in 
ſuch Heart and Strength, that you may mow annu- 
ally, and get valuable after Growths for Paſture for 
ever, without any Aid whatſoever, if the Water be 
only carefully wrought, and with Judgment. 

The Dublin Society have given a juſt and ſuccinct 
Account of the Method and Advantages of flooding 
Ground, in theſe Words: When the Farmer can 
* thus command the Flood, and make it ſubſervient 
% to his Profit, he has a conſtant Manure at hand, 
* which will ſoon reward his Labour and Expence. 
* However, he muſt manage it with Caution. The 
** Winter 1s the only Seaſon for flooding low — 
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* and the Beginning of a Flood the beſt time; it is 
« then foul and muddy; and, as it fines, depoſites 
& a rich Slime, which improves the Ground beyond 
« any Manure whateyer. When that is done, the 
« Water will ſoon clear, and then is the time to diſ- 
& charge it; If a Flood lies long upon Ground, it 
& will chill and ſpoil the Graſs; but if it lies two or 
« three Days os. it will enrich the Soil without 
doing any Damage.” 


Num. X. Queries for the Right Honourable 
the Lord Ros. 


E Ground is incloſed, and lies moſtly level. 
The Soil, being light, ſandy and channelly, is 
much over-run with Broom, and ſome Whins. 
imo, Quæritur, What will be the beſt and eaſieſt 
way to get the Ground cleared of the Broom and 
Whins ? 
2do, What may be the propereſt way to manage 
that Ground to the beſt Advantage ? 

3tio, Which are the beſt Means of bringing it to 
continue good Paſture for a Courſe of Years ? - 

4to, Quæritur, How to bring ſome part of it, laid 
out into Walks and Plantations, to be Hay or Mea- 
dow Ground? And what Graſs-ſeeds may be pro- 
pereſt to lay it down with? for the young Trees will 
prevent the paſturing of Cattle in theſe Walks for 
many Years. 

There is alſo a Piece of low Ground upon a River- 
ſide, deſigned to be made Meadow, and kept free 
from Cattle for ſome Years. It is a tolerable mixed 
Soil, but much worn out. "OM 

5to, What may be the beſt Method to bring it in- 
to, and continue it in goo Meadow, | 
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6to, There are ſome Acres of a good mixed Soil, 
not much worn oat: What is the beſt way of ma- 
naging that Ground to the greateſt Advantage ? 
mo, There is ſome moiſt boggy Ground, with a 
thick, ſtrong, coarſe Graſs, and which may eaſily be 
drained : What will be the readieſt and cheapeſt 
Method, to bring it ſoon to good Mcadow ? 
All theſe Grounds ly four Miles from Edinburgh, 
but there is no Dung to be got without great Expence. 


The Society's Anſwers. 


N anſwer to the three firſt Queries, the Broom 
and Whins, if the Plough cannot maſter them, 
muſt be hoed and grubb'd up, and being burnt upon 
the Ground, and their Aſhes ſpread, they will in 
part meliorate it; then plow up the whole Field for 
a Summer-fallow, taking always out the Roots of the 
Broom and Whins as the Plough gives Opportunity, 
The firſt Fur having lien ſome time baking in the 
Sun, harrow and croſs-plow it. After a ſhort time, 
harrow and plow again ; the oftener the better, while 
the Seaſon continues dry and warm. 

We are fully ſatisfied, that although two, or, in 
ſome Caſes, three Plowings may make light Ground 
lighter, as occaſioning it to have more and greater 
Cavines ; yet that all that has been ſaid or wrote a- 
bout breaking the Heart of it by plowing, or there- 
by making it lighter, is vain, if & Plowings be of- 
ten enough repeated. And Mr. Tull, who has been 
very uſeful in many reſpects, has ſufficiently exploded 
all thatwe believe can be ſaid againſt what we advance. 

Even harrowing, before it get the Seed-fur, can- 
not hurt it; becauſe harrowing, as well as plow- 
ing, conduceth to make the Parts finer ; * 

cy 
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they are made, the nearer other they will go, and 
the cloſer will the Earth become. Thus it is evi- 
dent, that by Pulveration it is made to participate 
of the Nature of ſtrong Ground, and to become more 
valuable, its Fault of Lightneſs being thereby cured. 
Indeed it may be made ſo fine, that it may be diffi- 
cult to get the Seed covered when it is ſown in the 
common way, and the giving it much harrowing for 
that purpoſe makes it ſtill finer at Top, and the pro- 
perer Nouriſhment for the ſmall Seeds of Weeds, 
which require leſs covering and a ſmaller Mould than 
the larger Seeds of Grain, wherefore they get up be- 
fore the Corn, and, growing faſt in the Mould they 
delight in, choke the Grain that happens to grow; 
and when Rain comes in the mean time, the fine 
Earth, being ſmaller than the Seeds of Corn, is waſh- 
ed down below, leaving them expoſed to the Sun 
and withering Winds, and ſo many of them never 
grow ; or, it they do ſprout, for want of Earth to 
nouriſh them, they wither away : And then the 
thoughtleſs Huſbandman, not diſcerning the true 
Reaſon, thinks he has broke the heart of his Ground. 
Moreover the Surface made fo fine by the Harrows, 
is apt to batter after Rain, However, theſe Incon- 
veniencies and Loſſes, and all other that can attend 
making any ſort of Ground fine by the Plough, or 

the Harrow, may, in our Opinion, if the Ground 
be made only fine enough, be prevented by ſowing 
Grain of all forts under Furrow, and giving the 
1 no more harrowing at all *, 
for the R given. 

We hope, ſince our Papers may happen ſome 
time or other to be publiſhed, you will 3 


Mali ſubactum agrum gui cum frugibus occandus fit, Columella. 
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for the ſake of others who don't underſtand the Rea. 
ſons of Things ſo well as your Lordſhip, to obſerve, 
that it is moſt material that all Seeds be laid in the 
Earth at a proper Deepneſs; and, when ſown un- 
der Fur, the Plowman can lay them high or low as 
he pleaſes, If they are laid too deep, they cannot 
get up; if too ſhallow, though ſome of them, ſuch as 
Peaſe, will ſpring or come up; yet in a ſhort Time 
they decay and go away, which in this Country 1s cal- 
led fitting, and which ſeems to be no uncommon 
thing: For Mr. Laurence mentions, that his Pa- 
riſhioners at Yelvertoft in Northamptonſhire, had not 
one Year of five a tolerable Crop of them, and fome- 
times not their Seed ; but that he could not perſuade 
them to ſow under Furrow, becauſe they were wed- 
ded to their old way; and beſides, could not appre- 
hend how the Parſon ſhould know more about Huſ- 
bandry than they did, until he was obliged to reaſon 
with them from that Paſſage of Scripture, For want 
of depth 15 earth they withered away, and by leading 
the way himſelf. And upon Obſervation we believe 
it will be found, that ſuch kinds of Grain as do not 
uſually decay away, as Peaſe often do, are either 
of ſmall Value, or, if an extraordinary Strength of 
the Ground bring them forward, they lodge and 
fall when their Seeds have not been laid at a Depth 
proper for the Paſture of the Roots for their Food, 
and for keeping them faſt in the Earth. From 
whence, beſides other Reaſons offered in our Tranſ- 
actions, it is to be remark'd, how eſſential it is to 
good Huſbandry, to pulveriſe well, and then to ſow 
under Furrow. 

During the Time of the Summer-fallow, prepare 
Middings of Lime, the ſtrongeſt and beſt Earth you 
can get, and Dung, if upon any moderate Expence 

it 
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it can be had, according to the Directions given in 
the Anſwers to Mr. Scot of Roſſie*s o_ P. 34. 

In the Beginning of April, give the Ground a gentle 
harrowing to lay it ſmooth, that your Manure, when 
laid on, may ſpread the better and more equally; 
when laid on and ſpread, ſow Barley where you judge 
the Ground in beſt heart, Oats where you think it 
is weaker, and plow both down with a narrow light 
Fur. Thereafter ſow Rye-graſs, and the white and 
yellow Clovers mixed, allowing the greater Quantities 
that the Ground is deſigned for Paſture, and harrow 
them very gently, From the cutting of your Corns 
until Summer, be ſure no Cattle get into the Field, 
leſt their Feet ſhould break the Surface, and trample 
your Graſs under or out of the Ground. | 

The Roots of the Broom and Whins having been 
all taken out in the Courſe of your Summer-tallow- 
ing, ſuch as ariſe from Seeds may be pulled out while 
young, nigh as eaſily as ſo many Thiſtles, if you ob- 
ſerve to time that Work immediately after Rain, 
while the Ground is ſoft, being ſoaked with it, or 
after Froſt, And this is the moſt certain way that 
we know of to get free of them, and ſhould upon 
no account be neglected; for a Man may pull as 
many in half a Day, while they are young, as he 
could hoe in a Month, if they got leave to grow old. 
Beſides, by pulling, all Damage by them is prevent- 
ed; A if — they 2 overſpread, 
and render the Ground under them uſeleſs while they 
grow, but alſo ſpring again from the hoed Roots; 
and before they are hoed, they ſhake innumerable 
Seeds, which Hoil the Ground more and more. 

If ſome Plants ſhall be found to be ſo ſtrong root- 

ed, that by the Hand they cannot be pulled with- 
out an Aſſiſtant, a ſharp Spade may be proper — 
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that Purpoſe; and the Root being cut within the 
Ground, the Plant will then pull with great Eaſe, 
- without lifting the Turf. But though in the firſt 
Attempt it ſhould have broke at the Neck, or be- 

twixt the Root and the Green; and if it ſhall be found 
neceſſary to raiſe the Turf, in order to get out the 
Root, the ſame may be put in its own Place, with 
the green Side upwards. So, in neither Caſe, need 
the Swaird be ſpoiled. Or, which will cut leſs Ground, 
a Spade may be made for the Uſe, the Mouth only 
four or five Inches broad, with a Wing out from it 
for ſetting a Man's Foot upon ; or, as you think beſt, 

ou may make an iron Inſtrument, ſomewhat bend. 
ing and cloven in the one End, reſembling a Hammer, 
and in the other, with a Hoſe or Socket, as a Fork 
is made for holding of a Pole or Shaft; which being 
fixed into the Hole, it may be thruſt down into the 
Earth, the Cleft oppoſite to the Root of the Plant, 
and one of the Toes or Prongs on each Side of it; 
which done, there is an Opportunity given to preſs 
or ſqueeze out the Plants with their Roots, in the 
ſame manner as Wrights or Smiths do Nails. Theſe 
two laſt Inſtruments may be made ſo light, neat and 
gentile, that a Perſon of Faſhion or Diſtinction may 
even ule one of them in his Hand as a Staff, and, as 
he walks through his Farm, amuſe and exerciſe him- 
ſelf very agreeably and profitably, while pulling out 
a Whin, Broom or Weed, as it comes in his way; 
for, with a little Contemplation, he will plainly diſ- 
cover, that as he pulls, and ſo deſtroys, he is vindica- 
ting his own Property, and freeing himſelf of ſo many 
Thieves and Robbers, who, like Drons in the Hive, 


not only force themſelves into the Place, and greedi- Þ 


ly devour the Food of his profitable Plants, but pro- 
pagate.and increaſe yearly as they ſhake their nume- 
| rous 
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rous Seeds: And by the Uſe of either of theſe two 
laſt Inſtruments, the ſtronger Weeds, that cannot be 
pulled by Hand, may be taken out of Corn: fields 
without any Hurt to the Grain worth taking notice 
of. There, among the ſtirred Earth, they do even 
— Damage, and multiply more than on Graſs- 
nds. 
ed are ſo hurtful, and therefore ſo provoking, 
and fo hard it is to get them extirpate where- ever they 
are, and they intrude every where, that, in hopes of 
your Lordſhip's Forgivenneſs, (who being ſo very un- 
derſtanding, has no Occaſion for ſo particular In- 
ſtructions), we have been excited to ſay more than is 
needful, eſpecially in the preſent Caſe, with a view to 
the Information and Inſtruction of the leſs knowing: 
For ſince, as you are pleaſcd to let us know, this 
Field is deſigned for Paſture, it may be ſufficient, if, 
for a Courſe of Years, you cauſe a Man with a Sythe 
cut them all down when they are in full Sap, and be- 
fore they ſeed. By ſo doing you will at leaſt pre- 
vent their Seeds ripening. The Cuttings rotting 
upon the Ground will be in part a Dunging, and the 
Rains entering into the cut Roots, will concur and 
combine with the ſtagnating Sap to rot them, and 
will do it effectually if this Method be taken with 
them for ſome Years, and the ſooner, if the Shoots 
that ariſe after the firſt cutting be alſo cut down. 
And all this may be a Work of ſmall or no Expence, 
ſince the Perſon that herds the Cattle may do it as a 
moderate Exerciſe, and with great Eaſe. But this 
Method will not have the ſame Effect upon the 
Whins and Broom; for the more they are kept 


| down, the more Damage they do by overſpreading 


the Ground, 
N It 
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It ſeems needleſs to tell your Lordſhip, that, 
even though the Ground be deſigned for Paſture, 
it is exceeding profitable to carry off the Stones, 
and throw them into Pools of Water, or to bury 
them in deep Pits, if you have no Occaſion to make 
covered Drains with them. This 1s a cheap way of 
purchaſing Land ; for every Stone you cauſe lift, 
adds to your Paſture in proportion to the Extent of 
the Ground it covered: At the ſame time that by ſo 
doing you free the Ground of the Trouble of ſo many 
of them, whatever Purpoſe you may think fit after- 
wards to apply it to. 

We repeat the foregoing Directions to the fourth 
Query : But if the Ground be already planted, give 
it a good Coat or Covering of the compoſt Midding 
preſcribed z which, if you would content yourſelf 
with natural Graſs, would make it grow both thicker 
and longer, But ſince you deſire to have theſe Walks 
and Plantations laid down with Graſs-ſeeds, we know 
no better way, than to cauſe dig down the Dung 
with a Spade, and to ſow Peaſe for one Year's Crop. 
Next Year cauſe dig it again, and ſow Barley, and 
Clover of any kind you pleaſe 3 but we think, con- 
ſidering the Digging and Dunging propoſed, and 
that the firſt Crop was Peaſe, the Ground may bear 
the large red kind, which will yield a greater Burden 
for Hay than the ſmall white or yellow, The laſt 
Method, though more expenſive, we apprehend, will 
prove moſt profitable z particularly on account of 
the Benefit the Trees will receive from the Earth's 
being digged, and the Soils, with the Manure, mixed 
about them. The want of which digging, manu- 
ring and mixing of Soils, and conſequently mellow- 
ing, fermenting and pulveriſing the Earth, and fo 
Preparing a free uninterrupted Paſture for their Roots, 


and 
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and providing a ſufficient Quantity of wholeſome 
nouriſhing Food for them, is the chief Reaſon why 
ſo many Plantations thrive ſo badly as they do. 

In anſwer to the t and ſixth Queries, the Ground 
being a good mixed Soil, partly much worn out, and 
partly not, give it all a compleat Summer-fallow, 
and being well water-furred, let it ly as rough over 
Winter as poſſible. In the Spring harrow it, and 
lay on to the Number of ſeventy or eighty Bolls of 
Lime to the Acre of at leaſt that part which is in worſt 
heart. Then plow the whole, and ſow Turnips dreſs 
them and ſpend them, either ſuitable to the Directions 
given in the Anſwers to the Lord K:/kerran's Queries, 
p. 13. or Sir Archibald Grant's, p. 27. as, for the Rea- 
ſons there aſſigned, you ſhall think moſt proper. 
When the Turnips are ſpent, plow up the Ground, 
and ſow Barley, and the large red Clover and Rye- 
graſs for Hay, ſince you deſign to keep it free from 
Cattle for ſome Years; or you may ſow only the 
one half with Turnips, and the other half with Peaſe, 
each in their proper Seaſons, What you ſow with 
Peaſe, plow down immediately after they are cut : 
By this early plowing, the Ground will get a partial 
Fallow, and the Stubble of the Peaſe, which may 
be cut high, will, in proportion to the Quantity of it 
rotting in the Ground, meliorate it, In the Spring, 
give the Peaſe-land another plowing, and ſow Barley 
and Graſs- ſeeds as propoſed for the Turnip-ground. 

As to the /aft, concerning the Ground; 
The firſt thing to be done, and which is indiſpen- 
ſable, is to drain it well. Then, with reſpect to the 
further Improvement of it, your Lordſhip may follow 
the Advice given in the Anſwers to the Lord Rol- 
los Queries, p.47. in Mr. Maxwell's Eſſay on Moſs, 

N 2 P. 49. 
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P. 49. or in the Anſwers to Mr. Bethune's Queries, 
p. 89. as to you ſeems moſt expedient. 


Nu. XI. Queries by Captain (now Colonel) 
Halket of Pitfirran. 


HE Captain has a large Meadow, which was 
laſt Year double ditched ; the Ditches are ſix 
Feet wide; and the Dike betwixt the Ditches eigh- 
teen Feet broad, and raiſed three Turfs, with Thorns 
planted in the Face on each Side ; and five Rows of 
Hoops are planted on the Top: The Soil is a good 
black Mould, with a little Moſs in it. This Meadow 
has for a great many Years been kept for Hay ; but, 
being always wet in the Winter and Spring, before 
it was ditched, the Graſs of it is become very ſour, 
full of Sprets, and in many Places fogged. Lime is 
ealy to be got. 

Quæritur, How this Meadow ſhould be managed, 
ſo as to deſtroy the Sprets, free it of the fogging, and 
be made to yield better Graſs ? 

There is about two Acres in a Corner of this Mea- 
dow, which 1t is thought could not be tilled for more 
Crops than one; becauſe, if the Swaird were once 
broke, it being lower than other Parts, might be 
too wet and deep, and the Cattle might ſink and 
ſtick. 

Quæritur, If theſe two Acres cannot be tilled for 
a ſecond Crop, how they ſhould be ſo ordered as to 
deſtroy the Sprets and Fog ? 

He has alſo ſome other Incloſures ditched as this 
Meadow is, which are now perfectly drained ; but, 
being before this Year always wet, the Graſs on them 
is four, and they are very full of Ruſhes, The Soil 
is moſly, with Clay under the Moſs. By 
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Quæritur, How theſe Incloſures ſhould be mana- 
ged, ſo as to deſtroy the Ruſhes, and make them 
yield better Graſs ? 

Nota, Laſt Seaſon the Thorns, which were planted 
in the Face of the Ditches, were part of them plant- 
ed under the uppermolt Turf, and part of them un- 
der the ſecond Turf. Moſt of theſe planted un- 
der the ſecond Turf have held, and made good Shoots; 
but a good many of theſe planted under the upper- 
moſt went back; and theſe which held, made but 
weak Shoots, when compared with the other. 

The Surface of the Water is already about a Foot 
and near a half from the Surface of the Grounds 
and there may be a Foot more Level had. 

In the firſt Query, there is a very ſmall Mixture of 
Moſs, with a good black Mould of near two Feet 
Thickneſs ; the Clay under it is from half a Foot 
to one Foot of Thickneſs, 

In the ſecond Query, the Soil is a great deal more 
moſſy. When you are one ſpading down, the ſe- 
cond is full of Leaves, and ſome Vegetables; under 
which ſpading there is ſometimes Clay, and ſome- 
times Sand. 

The Ground is already ſo drained, that the Flood 
never covers more than the Breadth of two or three 
Ridges, where it breaks over the Banks of a little Wa- 
ter; and, ſo ſoon as the Spate is over, it is again dry. 

The Ground lies ſo, that it will not be requilite to 
make covered Drains, 


The Society's Anſwers. 


N general, before we proceed to anſwer the Que- 
ries, it being obvious, we cannot but take no- 
tice, that Water is the chief Cauſe of all the Diſeaſes 
your 
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your Ground labours under; and therefore, ſince you 
have more Level, uſe it to the full, Which being 
done,- 

In anſwer to the firſt Query, relating to the large 
Meadow, which you want to have made more fruitful 
of Graſs, and ſweeter of its Nature, it is propoſed, 
that the Turf thereof be pared off with Breaſt-ploughs; 
and, after being dried, that Fires be kindled in ſeve- 
ral different Places with ſuch Fewel as can be eaſieſt 
got for kindling the Turfs : But cauſe Care be taken 
while they are burning, that they be not allowed to 
flame; for the ſlower they burn ſo much the better, 
and the Salts of the Aſhes will diſſipate the leſs. Af. 
ter being burnt, let the Aſhes be carefully and e- 
qually ſpread the firſt calm moiſt Day that comes, 
and cauſe the Places where the Heaps ſtood be pared 
clean, tho? it ſhould occaſion a little Hollow; for the 
Fire will have given an enlivening Heat to theſe 
Places, At the fame time cauſe thirty or forty Bolls 
of Lime be ſpread upon each Acre; and, if you think 
proper to ſow with any Winter- grain, cauſe plow it in 
Auguſt or September at furtheſt, before the Winter- rains, 
with a narrow ebb Fur, that the Lime and Aſhes, be- 
ing near the Surface, may the better feed the young 
Corn, and keep it warm. But, if the Deſign be for 
a Summer Corn-crop, cauſe the Furrow be made a lit- 
tle deeper, that the Mould turned uppermoſt may be 
ſweetened and meliorated with the Winter-froſts, and 
that the ſour, ſteril Juices may evaporate. 

If for a Summer-crop, about the beginning of 4- 
pril, cauſe plow it again, a little deeper than at firſt, 
that ſo the Lime and Aſhes may be all brought up to 
mix with the Mould ; and this ſhould be done in nar- 
row Ridges, not very high raiſed, Care being taken, 
in either Caſe,” that all Water be carried off by _ 
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Rills made with a Spade after the Field is harrowed 
and dreſſed. 

You may, after the ſecond plowing, ſow Barley 
or Oats, which of them you think molt proper, tho? 
the Barley is moſt adviſable z becauſe it can be done in 
a more advanced Seaſon, when the Ground will pro- 
bably be drier z and that a Crop of Barley will more 
readily reimburſe the Charge of the Improvement. 

In regard that the principal Deſign of the Labour 
preſcribed is for Improvement of the Ground for 
Meadow, and not for bringing it into a Courſe of 
Tillage, it is adviſed, if the Ground be rendered 
mouldy, to ſow Graſs-ſeeds with the Barley; and 
the Graſs-ſeed that ſeems propereſt for this End is 
the great Meadow Corn-graſs, which grows in ſuch 
Ground ſpontaneouſly, where the ſame is in any to- 
lerable State of Fertility, and free from that ſour, ſte- 
ri] Quality that the Ground in the Query appears to 
labour under. With this Corn-graſs may be ſown the 
Seed of any other good up- land Hay; and, if you pleaſe, 
you may add thereto a ſmall Quantity of Rye-graſs, 
and the white and yellow Clovers: But they will, we 
apprehend, be of no long Continuance; for this Mea- 
dow-graſs will ſoon get the better of the reſt. This 
Corn-graſs Seed may be got from Mr. Eagle Scedſ- 
man to the Society: But by reaſon that ſome Graſ- 
ſes, the Clovers eſpecially, don*t proſper, except where 
the Mould is ſmall; nor can the Hay be cut to the 
beſt Advantage where the Surface is not ſmooth and 
equal, if it is not become fine at ſowing the Barley, 
it will be proper to delay ſowing them until ano- 
ther Year and then ſow Oats with the aforemention- 
ed Graſs-ſceds. 

The Preparation of this Ground by the Breaſt. 
plough is propoſed rather than by the Horſe man o 
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plough; becauſe it appears by the Query, that the 
Moſs is but of a ſmall Deepneſs; and when it is e- 
ven pared by the Breaſt-plough, the moſſy Earth re- 
maining unburnt will be no more than ſufficient to 
make a reaſonable Mixture with the Clay that is un- 
der it : Whereas, ſhould the Horſe-plough be uſed, 
it might not only waſte too much of the Mok, but 
likewiſe diminiſh the Height of the Ground above 
the Water-run to an improper Degree. 

As to the two Acres mentioned in the ſecond Que- 
ry, they are to be ordered as directed for the other 
Part of the Meadow : But, if it be ſo deep of Moſs 
as not to admit of a ſecond plowing in the Spring, 
let the Aſhes be plowed down before Winter, as pre- 
ſcribed, but not with ſo deep a Furrow; and, before 
ſowing the Corn, let the Lime be laid on equally, 
well ſpread, and in the Quantity propoſed, or more 
if you pleaſe. Then cauſe the Grain and Lime be 
well harrowed into the Ground together; after which, 
ſow the Graſs-ſeeds, and harrow them ſlightly, 

As to the Ground to which the bird Query re- 
lates, it may be managed as directed in the Anſwer 
to the fr/t, ſeeing no better Huſbandry can be ap- 
plied to Ground in the Condition repreſented than 
that of Denſhiring : But, to ſave Charges, the Horſe- 
plough may be uſed, if the black moſly Earth be not 
thinner than eight Inches, and that your Plough- 
man can make the Furrows no deeper than four; in 
which Caſe four Inches of Moſs will be left to mix 
with the Clay. | 

Now, that the Ground is ſuppoſed to be fully 
drained, and laid down with Graſs-ſeeds, if the Wa- 
ter that formerly overflowed it can, upon moderate 
Charges, be fo ſtopped by a Dam as to cover it when 


you pleaſe, put a Sluice in it, in order to work the 
| Water 
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Water upon the Ground, as directed in the Anſwers 


to Mr. Bethune”s —_— p. go. the Effect of which 
will be as there ſet forth 


As to the different Growths of the Thorns men- 
tioned in the Query, the ſame, it is evident, has pro- 
ceeded from thoſe planted under the upper Turf's 
being more 3 to the Drought than thoſe un- 
der the ſecond; therefore, it is adviſed, to cauſe 
a careful dextrous Hand cut out the dead or decay- 
ing Sets, put freſh ones in their Places, fill up the 
Slit or Cut with the beſt Earth that can be got, and 
thereafter put on another Row of Turf with more 
Mould at the Back. | 

Before we conclude, it ſeems neceſſary to add this 
Caution, That where Ground is to be improven by 
Denſhiring only, there ſhould not be taken off it a- 
bove one, two, or three Crops at moſt, before it be 
laid down to Graſs; and which of thoſe Numbers 
may be moſt proper, the Nature and Strength of 
the Soil, and the Quantity and Quality of the Aſhes 
obtained by the burning will direct: For Denſhi- 
ring differs, in this reſpect, from Dung, that 
though the Aſhes have a ſtronger attracting Power 
of the Nitre of the Air, and other heavenly Influen- 
ces, than the inſipid Earth had before it was burnt, 
and as conſiſting of ſmaller Particles, ard being 
more porous, are fitter Recipients of them; yet 
Denſhiring itſelf makes ſmall Addition of Salts, 
or vegetative Strength, but only rendets it more 
capable of exerting what Vigour it has, and there- 
fore is not only ſoon waſted by Tillage, but, when 
exhauſted, is in a weaker Condition than former- 
ly. So that the Difference betwixt Dunging 
and Denſhiring may, not unfitly, be compared to 
the Difference betwixt a Dram or a Cordial, =_ 
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Meal of good Meat, to a Man when faint and hun- 

: The firſt may revive his Spirits, and enable 
—ç to labour ſome time longer; but when the Ef. 
fect is over, he will be in a weaker Condition than 
before he got it: whereas the laſt will give him 
new Supplies of both Spirit and Strength, and put 
him in a Condition to labour a much longer Time, 
his Strength being thereby better ſupported. 


Nu uB. XII. Additional Queries for Captain 
Halket. 


HE Captain has a Field of thirty or forty © II 
Acres of Ground perfectly drained; the chi 
greateſt Part of it was yearly tilled for a good many anc 
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Years paſt, but yields very poor Grain. ſo} 
The Soil of it, in one Place, is a cold blue Clay, WW get 
three Feet deep. Ha 


In another Place of this Field, there is a cold white can 
Clay, alſo three Feet deep, and without any Mixture I Mz: 
of Sand. the 

In a third Place, there is four Inches of mooriſh a 
Ground, and below it a yellow Clay mixed with Sand. fior 

And in a fourth Place of this Ground, there is ſix W Mc 
Inches of mooriſh Earth, with two Feet of Sand and wor 


Channel under it. ſo t 
Adjoining to this Field, there is a Moſs; and Lime ¶ red 
may be had. 


Imo, Quæritur, How this Ground ſhould be ma- 
naged, ſo as to make the different Soils in it produce 
good Corn and Graſs? | 

2do, Quæritur, If this Ground ſhould be brought 
into this Condition, how it ſhall be kept in it ? | 

He has another Field of eight or ten Acres, alſo 
fully drained ; the firſt Foot is good Earth and Sand 


mix- 
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mixed, and under that is one Foot of blue Clay and 
Sand mixed, Lime may be had for this Ground, 
but no Moſs. 

Quæritur, How this Ground, which is ſo run out, 
that it yields little, though it has not been tilled for 
a great many Years, ſhould be managed, to make it 
produce better Corn and Graſs ? 


The Soctety's Anſivers. 


HE firſt and ſecond Queries conſiſting of four 

different Branches, it is anſwered to the firft, 
That it appears, ſince the Soil is Clay, that it is 
chiefly owing to the Stiffneſs, Solidity, Boundneſs 
and Unmouldineſs of it, that the Crops of Grain are 
ſo poor and of fo little Value; for Clay has much ve- 
getative Food in it; but the Plants having neither 
Hands, Teeth, nor Inſtruments to divide with, 
cannot uſe it till it be pulveriſed, no more than a 
Man, let him be ever ſo hungry, could, without 
theſe, or ſome other Aſſiſtance, ſatisfy himſelf with 
a Joint of raw Beef, or any ſuch unprepared Provi- 
ſion; and as the Beef, to make it the fitter for his 
Mouth, and the more agreeable to his Stomach, 
would want to be turned on the Spit, and roaſted ; 
ſo this cold, dead Earth wants equally to be prepa- 
red for the Food of Plants, by frequent Turnings 
and baking in the Sun, whoſe Influences will not 
only extract the ſteril Juices, but enliven it; and 
whoſe Heat will join Iſſue with the Contuſion of 
the Plough, to pulveriſe it, break it into Pieces pro- 
per for their Mouths, and make way for their Roots 


to go in ſearch of it, which, till it be attained by 


h em, remains uſeleſs : Therefore give it a com- 


leat Summer-fallow ; you cannot plow it too often, 


2 nor 
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nor over-harrow it, before you give the Seed- fur: 
And ſeeing you can get Lime, and have Plenty of 
Moſs at hand, compound Middings thereof, with 
Dung, if you can ſpare it, Scourings of Ditches, 
duſty Earth from Horſe- paths; in ſhort, as many 
Varieties as you can get; for the more the Hetero- 
genity be, the greater will be the Fermentation, as we 
have ſaid on other Occaſions. But though the Lime 
is not to be with-held or ſpared; yet, be ſure, the 
greateſt of any of the Quantities be Moſs : For 
beſides that Moſs is of an opening Nature, it will 
aſſiſt greatly to ſeparate the bound Particles of the 
Clay; it will aHo, eſpecially when reduced to Pow- 
der or ſmall Parts, ſerve in a great meaſure to enrich 
it, the Moſs being made up of ſuch excellent Mate. 
rials; as Mr. Maxwell has ſhown in his Eſſay, p. 50. 
You have diſtinct and ſeparate Rules for Summer: fal- 
low, p. 87. and making and mixing Middings, p. 34. 

Your Summer: fallow having lien as rough as poſ- 
ſible through the Winter, tightly water-furred; in 
the Spring, harrow it well, and break the Clods ; 
then lay on plentifully of your Middings, which, 
being well ſpread, plow down, and ſow Barley. 
Next Year, take a Crop of Peaſe; when cut, plow 
down the Stubble as ſoon as poſſible. Next Spring, 
give it a ſteering Fur, as they call it, and then a 
Seed-fur, and ſow Barley and Graſs-ſeeds. 

After the Ground has brought Graſs from Graſs- 
ſeeds three Years, plow it up, and take a Crop of 
Oats, then a Crop of Peaſe, and next a Crop of 
Barley with Graſs-ſeeds ; and when you find your 
Ground wear out of heart, renew your Fallowing 
and Dunging, and take Crops of Corn and Gras 
as preſcribed, 


The ſame Method is to be followed with reſpect 


to 
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to the ſecond Branch, with this Variation, that, at- 
ter it is croſs- plowed in the Summer, when you ſee 
the Clods dry, caufe gather them together in Heaps, 
and, kindling them with ſuch Fewel as you can moſt 
conveniently get, burn them, and ſpread the Aſhes, 
as directed in the Anſwers to Mr. Bethune*s Queries, 
p. 85. which will produce the Effects there taken notice 
of. The like burning will be alſo proper for the 
blue Clay, if it does not fall with the Plowings. 
As to the third, pare it with a Denſhiring Horſe- 
plough, and burn as preſcribed ; the Afhes being 
ſpread, plow the fame up in Ridges, and let them 
ly well water-furred all Winter. Early in the Spring, 
harrow it, to mix the Clay brought to top (which 
will be brittled by the Winter-froſts) with the Aſhes, 
and any mooriſh Earth that remained unburnt ; then 
croſs-plow it. After lying ſome time expoſed, har- 
row again, and lay on forty or fifty Bolls of Lime 
to the Acre; which being ſpread, plow the Ground 
into Ridges the ſame way as at firſt, caſting them 
in or out, into Pairs, as you think moſt proper, 
and ſow Barley z but give it no more harrowing 
than is abſolutely neceſſary to cover the Seed; and 
if the Mould is become very fine, fow it under 
Furrow : In which Caſe, give it only the gentleſt 
touch of Harrowing poſſible, if any be neceſſary. 
The mooriſh Staple of the fourth Branch — 
no thicker than ſix Inches, and having only Sand an 
Channel below it, the ſame cannot reaſonably admit 
of any Diminution by burning. The beſt Method, 
according to our Judgment, will be, to give it a Sum- 
mer-fallow, and let it ly croſs-plowed all Winter, 
and in the mean time to be preparing Middings of 
your Clay, Earth and Lime, made up and mixed ſuit- 
able to the Rules offered p. 34. In the Spring, har- 
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row, lay on, and ſpread your Middings, which, e- 
ſpecially ſince they have no Dung in them, (the fer. 
tilifing Juices whereof might be exhaled), will, we are 
much diſpoſed to think, rather gain than loſe, by ly. 
ing ſome time expoſed at this Seaſon of the Year to 
receive and retain the Effluvia, Nitre, Sulphur and 
Spirit of the Air; which Lime, by its Nature, and 
the Clay, by being reduced to ſmall Particles, is very 
apt to do. 

In June, plow in this Manure, and ſow Turnips; 
for ſowing, hoeing, and ſpending whereof, you have 
ſeveral Directions in the Anſwers to the Lord Ki. 
kerran's Queries, p. 13. and Sir Archibald Grant's, 
p. 27. We leave it to you to follow which of them 
you pleaſe. 

By the fallowing, manuring, the growing and 
ſpending of the Turnips, the Ground, bad as it is, 
muſt ſurely be enriched, and brought into a Conditi- 
on to yield'a reaſonable good Crop, which you may 
take of Barley if the Turnips were good, and of 
Oats if they were bad or indifferent. Take Peaſe 
next Crop ; and Barley or Oats, as you find your 
Ground in Condition, for the third, and therewith 
ſow Rye-graſs and a Mixture of ſeveral Clovers, 
which you may uſe for Hay or Paſture, as the Crop 
itſclf, when it comes, ſhall direct. 

When you turn up the Ground again, take Oats 

for the firſt Crop, Peaſe for the ſecond, Barley for 
the third, and therewith ſow Graſs-ſeeds as before, 
and ſo on; but how ſoon ſoever you find your Ground 
wearing out, repeat fallowing, manuring, and the 
Turnips. 

If you do not chuſe this way, and to beſtow ſo 
much Labour ; after the firſt Crop of Grain, where- 
with Graſs- ſceds may be ſown, lay out the Ground 

| into 
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into regular Plots and Diviſions, with Walks or A- 
venues ſeparating them, and plant all the Plots pro- 
miſcuouſly, and very thick, with all or moſt kinds of 
Trees; while they are young they will ſhelter, and fo 
nurſe up one another; and as they grow up, and be- 
gin to incumber, the worſt may be weeded out, and, 
for ſome Uſe or other, will do more than return all 
the Charge they have coſt in the Purchaſe, or by the 
planting. When the ſown Graſſes wear out upon 
the Avenues, give them a Summer-fallowing ; on 
which ſow Peaſe, plow them down for a Dunging, 
and next Year ſow Barley and Graſs-ſeeds : By theſe 
Plowings, the Trees will be benefited ; for the cut- 
ting of their big Roots will occaſion their putting 
forth ſmall ones more numerous, and many Fibres 
which running into the Walks among the ſtirred and 
enriched Earth, will cauſe the outer Rows grow 
ſtronger and taller than the reſt, and by their Beild 
occaſion thoſe within to grow the better likewiſe. 
Thus it appears, that the more you labour and ma- 
nure your Avenues, the more you improve your 
whole Plantations. 

As to the Query anent the eight or ten Acres per- 
fectly drained, the firſt Foot good Earth, the ſecond 
blue Clay, both mixed with Sand ; though worn 
out, there ſeems to be ſmall Difficulty, And in the 
frſt place, we can propoſe nothing better than a Sum- 
mer-fallow, as directed: 2dly, Liming, with a little 
Dung, if you have it; or, if you have Sheep, fold them 
with Flaiks or Hurdles upon the Fallow. As you are 
able to dung, ſo you may crop with Grain; and with 
the laſt Crop, ſow Graſs-ſeeds, or fallow again ; but 
if you ſow Graſs- ſeeds, take particular notice that 
you do not over-crop your Ground ; for it never was, 

nor 
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nor ever will be good Huſbandry, to wear it out 
before ſowing them, but & contra. 


NuMs. XIII. Queries by Sir William Baird of 
Newbaith. 


IR William has purchaſed about fifty Acres of 
z ) Ground, whereof nine is Meadow, pretty good; 
the reſt is all Heath or ſhort Heather, very full of 
ſtrong Whins. About twelve Acres of it has ſuf. 
fered the Plow three or four Years, and produced 
| Corn, 
2 What ſhall be done, to bring it to good 
Graſs, and to keep it free of Whins ? 

The reſt of the Field is untouched z but, Trials ha- 
ving been made, the Ground ſeems pretty ſtrong, 
being Clay and Sand mixed. 

veritur, Which is the beſt way to improve it for 
Corn, or for Graſs ? 

The Queriſt is near Lime, can provide the clean- 
ing of Ditches, and wants to improve this Field and 
the Policy of it; becauſe it lies near his Houſe. The 
Field 1 wet, but it can be drained. 


The Society's Anſwers. 


HE Soil, tho? hitherto neglected, being very 
improveable, we are glad, for the Good and 
Ornament of the Country, that it is become the Pro- 
perty of one ſo able and willing to beſtow upon it, 
both for Profit and Policy, which are not inconfiſtent. 
The firſt Steps proper to be made in the Road lead- 
ing to both are, incloſing, dividing and draining ; 
but before you fall to work; it is fit to make a Plan; 
becauſe, white your Deſign is only on Paper, LR 
ily 
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calily altered and reformed, as for Conveniency or 
Pleaſure you deſire. 

When you have planned out the Field to your 
mind, incloſe and divide the whole by double Ditches, 
leaving a Space of thirty or forty Feet betwixt them 
ſor planting. The Planting, when it comes up, 
beſides the Pleaſure of it, will turn to great Ac- 
count; and the Incloſures yearly, while it grows, will 
thereby be ſheltered and kept warm. If the Ditches 
neceſſary for incloſing and dividing the Ground do 
not ſufficiently drain it, make further Uſe of your 
Level till you lay the whole perfectly dry. 

Theſe things being done, (and no doubt, Sir Wil- 
lam conducting them, they will be well done), the 
twelve Acres already in Tillage, if they be in heart, 
may be made fine and mouldy, and laid down with 
Graſs-ſeeds; if they are not, they may be brought 
into it by a well ordered Summer: fallow, and the 
Application of compoſt Middings of Lime, the 
Cleanings of the Meadow - ditches you mention, Dung 
if you can ſpare it, and as many different Ingredients 
as you can get, made up, ordered and mixed, ſuit- 
able to Rules offered: p. 34. and in the Jaſt Caſe e- 
ſpecially, you have reaſon to expect plentiful Crops, 
firſt of Corn, and then of Graſs ; which, to make 
ſure work, we adviſe you to ſow with the firſt Crop 
of Grain : For although the Fallowing and the Ma- 
nuring propoſed will ſurely put the Ground into ſuch 
a Condition, that it could yield repeated good Crops 
of Grain; yet no Loſs can attend the want of them, 
lince large Crops of Clover, with only a ſmall Mix- 
ture of Rye-graſs, will not only be equivalent, but 
they, whether cut or paſtured, will at leaſt keep 
the Ground in as good Condition as they found it : 
Whereas, if by more Crops of Grain the Ground were 

| P more 
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more worn out, the Graſſes muſt be proportionally 
worſe, and the Improvement by them the leſs. 

As to the keeping the Ground free of Whins, you 
will find Directions given, in anſwer to the ſame Query 
propoſed by the Lord Roſs, p. 92. & ſeqq. which will 
hold in Practice, 

The reſt of this your new Purchaſe, is firſt to be 
cleared of the old Whins, by hoeing and grubbing 
them up; and then you may try two ways for fur- 
ther Improvement; the one is, by denſhiring, and 
mixing Lime with the Aſhes; the other, by Summer. 
fallowing, and liming at the ſame time. We believe 
either may do well : But Experience, the beſt Teacher 
even of the wiſeſt, will, to your own Obſervation, 
prove which anſwers beſt, We ſhall only add, that 
if your Crops prove equally good after the Fallow, 
it is more adviſable to continue that Courſe of Hul- 
bandry than the other; becauſe, by it there is no Con- 
' ſumption of Earth, as by burning there is. 


Nums. XIV. Mr. Scot of Scotſtarvate's Letter ts 
Mr. Hope of Rankeilor, Preſes, with reſpeti 


to Sea-ware. 


8:1 KR; 


I Had the favour of your Letter, wherein you de- 
fire, in the Name of the Society, to be informed 
of the Nature of Sea-ware. The Method of uſing 
which, all along the Coaſts of Scotland, is ſo univer- 
fal, and the general Good ariſing from it ſo well 
known, that you can expect from me nothing new 
about it; for moſt of the Gentlemens Eſtates that are 
ſituated near the Coaſts, and my own in particular, 
would decline in more than the half of their preſent 
Value, if it were not for the Benefit of this excellent 

Manure; 
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Manure; by the Help of which, Land, that would 
not otherwiſe be worth ten Shillings Sterling, pays 
from twenty to forty Shillings the Acre. 

It is moſtly uſed for Bear; and the Farmers watch 


every Opportunity when it is thrown in by the Sea, 


and lay it on at all Seaſons, in Autumn, Winter and 
Spring. But if they could have it at their Choice, 
in my Opinion, it would do beſt about the Month of 
March, immediately before their ſteering; for ſo be- 
ing plowed into the Ground, and plowed up again 
to the Seed, it is incorporated and blended with the 
Soil: Whereas, if it be laid on in Autumn, before 
the fallowing or firſt plowing, it is too much waſted 
before the Spring; and if it be laid on to the Seed- 
fur, it is apt to burn the Ground in a dry Seaſon, 
though it will do very well in this laſt Method in a 
wet Summer. 

It has no long Continuance; for the Effects of it 
the ſecond Year are juſt but felt, though in ſtrong 
clay Land they lay it on thicker, and give it no o- 
ther Manure for three Crops, viz. Bear, Oats, Peaſe 
and Beans, 

There is a kind of Land along all the Coaſt which 
is gravelly, and covered over ſo thick with Sea- ſtones, 
that, to look at it, one would not think that Corn 
could ſpring through them; and there is another 
fort of Land that is dead Sand : And to both theſe 
Grounds Sea-ware is the only Manure ; for Dung of 
all kinds has been often tried, but with no Succeſs, 
and yet Sea-ware brings excellent Crops of Bear. 
And to this kind of Ground they generally give but 
two Furrows ; and they chuſe to lay on the Sea- ware 


before the firſt plowing. They ſow Bear two Years 


following, and the third Year Peaſe; and every 
P 2 Ter 
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Year that they ſow Bear, they lay on the Sea- ware; 
and ſo repeat the ſame Method. 

There is no ſuch thing as ley Land upon the 
Coaſt, nor Land that has not carried Crops without 
Intermiſſion ſince the Memory of Man: But I have 
known the Ware carried up, in the Summer-time, a 
Mile or two from the Sea, 'and laid upon Ground 
that had not been long reſted or lien ley, and in very 
ill heart, and after it a very good Crop of Oats, tho 
but once plowed, and ſometimes Bear, if plowed a- 
gain in the Spring. 

They ſeldom or never make uſe of it in this Coun. 
try with any Mixture; but I tried it myſelf mixed in 
the Summer-time in a Midding with Earth that was 
but very indifferent, and next Spring I laid it on to 
the Seed-furrow, and had a very good Crop of Bear: 
For tho? the Ware will melt away and evaniſh, yet 
the Earth with which it is mixed will retain 1ts Salts, 
— have its Effect upon the Ground on which it is 

aid. 

What I have hitherto obſerved is only of Ware 
thrown in by the Sea, which the Farmers call Income 
Ware : But there is a kind of Ware that at low Wa- 
ter they ſhear and cut from the Rocks, which is of a 
much ſtronger Nature, and will laſt full three Years; 
this coſts them much more Labour, but brings 
them greater Recompence; and I think the beſt 
Time of laying this on the Ground would be in Au- 
tumn, before their fallowing, becauſe it is not ſo ſoon 
waſted as the other; and by this means it would 
exert itſelf more the firſt Crop. | 

Sea-ware does very well in Kitchen-gardens, and 
produces Pot-herbs and Roots of all forts z and by its 
Help I have ſeen them of an extraordinary Size, I 
have known it laid about Fruit- trees, and they be- 

came, 
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came, from being perfectly barren, very fruitful. In 
the Winter- time it may be mixed moderately with the 
Earth that is about the Tree; for too much of it would 
kill the Roots: But in the Summer: time it muſt only 
he laid about the Tree above the Surface, becauſe, 
by digging the Earth in that Seaſon, the Roots of 
the Tree may be indangered by the Drought of Sum- 
mer. | 

As the Farmers of this Country prefer this Manure 
to any other, eſpecially in their light Grounds, fo it 
is by far more eaſily tranſported ; for one Load of it 
will go as far as two of Dung, though indeed they 
have generally a bad Road from the Sea-ſhore, being 
either deep of Sand, or rocky. | 

The Practice of Summer-fallowing has not yet 
obtained among the Farmers of this Country; ſo 
that Sea-ware, ſo far as I know, has not been tried 
upon a Summer-fallow : But I doubt not but it would 
do very well, eſpecially if it were plowed down im- 
mediately when it is laid on. 


Nums. XV. Letter and Queries directed to Mr. 
Hope of Rankeilor, as Preſes, and by him com- 
municated to the Society. 


SIX. 

Have two Incloſures, of twelve Acres each, fenced 
with Stone and Lime Walls. When I incloſed 
this Ground, it bore a ſhort Heath, and in ſome Pla- 
ces a ſour Graſs. It was quite over-run with Broom or 
Whins, which I made the Labourers dig up. There- - 
after it was plowed and croſs-plowed, drained, and 
then dreſſed with Dung, other Earth, and the Lime 
of old Houſes. I cannot be poſitive what other Mix- 


tures there were; for it was nine Years ago, and _ 
| Ittle 
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little at home while it was a-doing ; but it was ſown 
with Wheat, and had a very good Increaſe. I was 
ſenſible, however, it had not got ſufficient Manure, 
therefore I laid it down the next Year with Barley 
and Rye-graſs. The Crop of Barley was tolerable, 
and afterwards the Rye-graſs was very good for two 
Years. I made Hay of it the firſt Year, and it hath 
been paſtured ever ſince : But I ſoon found out that 
I had gueſſed too well, that it had not got Manure 
enough, to overcome either the Hungryneſs of the 
Soil, or the Trumpery of Broom, Whins and Weeds, 
that grew upon it; yet I could not want the Fields, 
not having other Grounds fenced : So that I had but 
little Profit, However, the Wheat, the Barley, and 
the firſt Year's Hay, more than repaid my. Coſts, 
and the Ground, though little worth, is twice as good 
as it was before I began to it. 

I had, about two Years ago, a Gentleman here who 
hath very good Skill of Huſbandry; and I aſk'd his 
Advice about one of theſe Incloſures which I thought 
worſt, * Having told him I did not incline to plow 
it up, becauſe, though I had got ſome additional In- 
cloſures, yet I had not enough; his Advice was, to 
lay about ten Cartful of ſlaked Lime upon the Acre 
of it, and that he had heard it would not only deſtroy 
the Whins, Sc. but would mend the Graſs ſo much, 
that it would be the earlieſt Hay the next Year. 

I mowed down the Buſhes, burnt them, ſpread 
the Aſhes; then I laid down the Lime as directed: 
But, when the Spring came on, (for the Lime was laid 
on in Oober and November) there was ſo ſmall Ap- 
pearance of Hay, that little Graſs was to be ſeen. 
However, ſome Horſes were put into the Incloſure, 
and they grew very fat; but the Buſhes grew ſtrong- 
ly, I could not get Lime of my own, nor could ! 
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t any more to buy than what was laid upon the 
half of the Field. Upon the other half of it I laid 
ſome Pigeon-dung ; and I made an Experiment of 
Clay, which I ſhall have Occaſion to mention after- 
wards, a 

I plowed up the whole Field, and ſowed it with 
Oats laſt Spring; and indeed I had both good 
Oats and good Straw, Now I would beg your Ad- 
vice what I ſhall do with it next? The Field, as I 
told you, is twelve Acres: It is not plowed this Sea- 
ſon yet; but I have Strength enough to do it in a 
few Days. The Whins are riſing very faſt. 

Before I go further, I ſhall let you know the Soil : 
A great Part of is a ſandy Channel or Gravel ; other 
Parts of it are a reddiſh, ſpouty Sand; the reſt of it is 
a cold Clay, I ſhall next inform you what kinds of 
Manure I have : Firſt, I have a kind of Sea-clay, 
that I may have for the fetching a quarter of a Mile. 
By a Sea-clay I mean, a hollow Ground that is Clay, 
upon which every Spring-tide the Sea comes, and can- 
not get off again, but ſinks into the Ground : It was 
that which I told you I had tried, and where it was 
laid the Oats grew five Feet high. I have Sea-ſand, 
at about the ſame Diſtance as the Clay; but our Sand 
is not a ſhelly Sand. I have a Dunghill of Earth, 
Horſe-dung, Coal-aſhes, S. S. S. which I have been 
collecting theſe nine Months, and is nearer the Field 


than any of the other Manures, 


The Farmers here have been aſked, what Method 

I ſhould follow ? and they ſay, That part of the In- 
cloſure that was limed will carry a Crop of Barley 
with one Furrow ; but that the reſt will require more 
Labour, and more Dreſſing. I am at a loſs what to 
do: But I ſhall tell you one or two ways that I my- 
ſelf am inclined to, with Submiſſion to your bet- 
ter 
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ter Judgment; for, tho' I be but a young Farmer, 
I am weary of the way that is uſed by my Brother 
Farmers, and ſhall be very ready to follow Advice, 
when I think it carries Reaſon with it ; and the little 
Piece that hath been ſet out by your Orders, hath 
ſo much convinced me of the Skill and good In- 
tentions of the Honourable Society, that I hope you 
will continue to do all the Good you can to the Coun- 


The Method I would propoſe to go to work would 
be this; I would immediately begin to plow up this 
Field; then I would lay upon theclay Ground Sea-ſand, 
but how much is proper for an Acre I don't know: 
Upon the ſandy Ground, I would lay on the'Sea-clay; 
and, where the Ground is gravelly and thin, I would 
lay on the Dunghill, that is made of Earth, Horſe- 
dung, &c. which would make an Addition to the 
Thickneſs of the Soil, 

I know not, if plowing the Land juſt now, laying 
on the Dungs, Earth, c. and giving only a Seed- 
furrow, will do; or, if it muſt have three Furs, as 
is the common way. I would ſow this Ground with 
Barley, and the broad Clover ; reap the Crop of Bar- 
ley ; the Year afterwards, take what Crops of Clover 
I can, and carry the Hay out of that Incloſure to the 
other, of twelve Acres, that is juſt next it, It hath been 
theſe twelve Years in Paſture, and the Whins, Ce. 
mowed theſe two Years twice a- year: It hath been 
well fed; for I have had young Horſes upon it Sum- 
mer and Winter; and in Winter Hay hath been 
given them in Racks, and they have been removed 
from place to place ; but I have now got ſome other 
Places for them, and incline to give the Hay to black 
Cattle; and by that means get the Ground equally 


dunged. 
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This J hope will enrich the Ground that is now in 
Graſs, and make it fit for Corn, while the other In- 
cloſure that I take the Hay off is to ſuffer nothing; 
ſince the way I propoſe to uſe it, is after a Method I 
am told is juſt now much practiſed in England, viz. 
When they have got one Year of the Clover, and 
taken as many Crops as they can, they let it ſtand 
the ſecond Year till it is in full Bloſſom ; then they 
roll it with a wooden Roller, and plow it down : This 
I ſuppoſe will happen in the End of May, or Begin- 
ning of Fune. They take Care that it is perfectly 
covered with the Furrow. At Wheat-ſeed time 
they plow it again; and by that means they ſay it is 
ſo well rotten that they ſow Wheat, and expect a great 
Crop. I ſhould think this a very good way of u- 
ſing my Ground ; becauſe, the often cutting the Clo- 
ver, and the plowing it down, will not give the 
Whins, Sc. leave to make any great Advance. 

The other way I was thinking of 1s, to give the 
Manure I propoſed, but, inſtead of Barley, to ſow it 
with Peaſe; after the Peaſe, to ſow Wheat, thinking 
the Dreſſing I incline to give it, and the Peaſe, wy 
make it ſtrong enough for Wheat. I confeſs the fir 
way pleaſes me beſt ; becauſe I can the ſooner get 
a Quantity of Graſs to bring in the other Inclo- 
ſure, and not be at the Expence of Carriage, which, 
I am ſure, whatever my Brother Farmers think, 1s 
the thing that coſts moſt. 

I am laying out ſome Ground for Turnip, accord- 
ing to your Directions: I would aſk one Queſtion 
upon that Head, viz. Will dunging the Ground 
with Sea-ware have the ſame Effect that Dung will 
have? If this Correſpondence is not troubleſome, 
you ſhall have more of it from one who wiſhes you 
all Succeſs | 

Q The 
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The Society's Anſwers. 


HO”: you are pleaſed to conceal your Name, 
which it is not our Buſineſs to enquire into, yet 

you have diſcovered, by the diſtinct Account you 
give us of the Ground, with reſpect to which you 
deſire our Advice, and of the Method of Manage. 
ment you have hitherto uſed, and incline to proceed 
in, that you are not a Stranger to that Science, in 
which we are very deſirous to be helpful to others; 
and tho? we ſhould think ourſelves very happy, in 
having your Aſſiſtance in reſolving Queſtions of this 


Nature, ſent us from Perſons of leſs Knowledge in 


theſe Matters, yet we will not decline laying our O- 
pinion upon this Caſe before you. 

The Ground bearing a ſhort Heath, upon a Soil, 
whereof part is gravelly, part Sand, and part Clay, 


the natural Diſpoſition of ſuch Grounds being either 


to return to Heath again, or Whins, Broom, or 
ſuch Trumpery, there is a Neceſſity, either to conti- 
nue them, after their firſt breaking up, in Tillage 
and good Manuring for ſeveral Years together, in 
order to reduce the Soil to a natural Sweetneſs, and 
diſſipate theſe malignant Qualities that occaſioned the 
Heath, &c. by Expoſitions to the Sun, Rains and 
Froſts; or elſe, to break it up in ſuch a manner as will, 
by the more violent Influence of Fire, reduce it, more 
ſpeedily toa more healthful State : So that, had this 
Ground at firſt been denſhired, and only one Crop 
taken, after Preparation with the Manurings of Sand 
and Clay applied to the different Soils, as mentioned 
in your Letter, there is no reaſon to believe that you 
would have been put to a Repetition of your Labour, 
But we muſt now look forward, and ſhall take the 
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Ground as in its preſent State, and lay before you 
our Advice, with reſpect to the proper Method of 
managing it, either for having it employed with 
Corn, or with Graſs, to Advantage. 

It is with Manures as with Medicines; ſome alter 
the Habit or Diſpoſition of the Body to which they 
are applied; others only prompt and aſſiſt Nature in 
the way ſhe herſelf points out. Nouriſhing Food 
is very good for a low and weak Conſtitution, not 
labouring under a chronical Diſtemper; which would 
be a bad Practice were it acute, and where there are 
viſible Symptoms of a diſordered Habit : For there- 
by the Diſtemper would- be fed, and fooner puſhed 
to a Criſis, whereof the Effects might be fatal. It 
i; juſt ſo with Soils ; where they are poor, and pro- 
duce little, Dung, Lime, and other Manures, 
may have a good Effect; but where the Soil ap- 
pears depraved and corrupt, by its producing Whins, 
and other Trumpery, the Application of Manure, 
in that Caſe, only ſtrengthens and forwards their 
Growth : So that ſomething is firſt to be done, for 
correcting theſe bad Qualities, before the Manure be 
applied, in order to make it more fertile in a better 
Crop; and thus the liming of the Incloſure, men- 
tioned in the Letter, was rather a feeding of the Diſ- 
eaſe it laboured under, than a Cure. 

It is proper alſo to conſider the different Natures 
of Manures; for it is obvious, that the Dung of 
Horſes is not proper for ſandy Grounds, being too hot, 
as may be obſerved from the Grounds they tathe up- 
on in Summer; where, in place of throwing up a 
freſh tender Graſs, as it does on clay Grounds, it 
commonly burns up all under and about it: Where- 
as, the tathing of Cows has the ſame Effect upon ſandy 
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Paſtures, that Horſe- dung has upon clay Grounds, in 
bringing up good Grals. 

The Sea-clay mentioned in your Letter 1s certain. 
ly a very proper Manure for that Part of the Inclo- 
ſure you applied it to; but in regard that, by the Si- 
tuation of the Place from which you take it, it ap- 
pears to be for moſt part covered with Water, where- 
by it muſt be impregnate with a good many unde- 
| firable Qualities, from its want of a due Expoſition 
to the Sun and Air, to digeſt the Salt it receives 
from the Tides into a proper Diſpoſition for Vege- 
tation, it will be neceſſary to have it rightly prepa- 
red before it be applied as Manure 3 and we are of 
opinion, that the beſt way to do it for ſandy Ground 
is, to make it up into great Heaps, with a ſmal 
Mixture of Lime ſufficient to break the Viſcidity of 
the Clay, and a good Proportion of Cow and Horſe 
Dung, S. S. S. And after it has lien in this manner 
for the Space of three or four Weeks, or upwards, 
let it be delved over from top to bottom, in the 
manner that Ground is trenched, and raiſed into a 
good Heap, at leaſt four or five Feet high, the 
higher and larger the better; and then it will take a 
greater Heat than any Garden Hot-bed, which it will 
keep for Weeks; and by this Fermentation it will 
be reduced to a ſmall fat Mould, If this firſt Heat 
ſhould go off (which you will eaſily know by thruſt- 
ing a Pole into it) before it has produced this Effect, 
then it may be turned over again as formerly, and it 
will take a new Heat, which is a very great Advan- 
tage to it, beſides the better mixing of the Manures, 
and it will make an excellent Compoſt for the gra- 
velly and ſandy Part of the Incloſure, if dunged with 
it, at the rate of fifty or ſixty Cartful per Acre: 
And if the like Method be taken with the ſame _ 
| Ys 
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clay, mixed with Horſe-dung, and your Coal. aſhes 
in place of Cow- dung, and double the Quantity of 
Lime preſcribed, and turned and managed in the 
ſame manner as above, it may be applied to the clay 
Part of the Incloſure with Succeſs, or, as you ſay, 
Sea- ſand for the clay Soil, in place of the Sea- clay, or 
part of both may be uſed; for your Sand, though it 
has no Shells in it, yet, by the Salts that it will carry 
along, it will do Service to the clay Ground, other- 
wiſe than by rendering it more free and looſe: And 
of this the Farmers below Drumfries, and others upon 
that Coaſt, have certain Experience; and they ap- 
ply 1t even to their light, hazely, or ſandy Soils, with 
Succeſs. Indeed they chuſe to' have Mud with the 
Sand, and this they call Sletch; yet we believe Shells, 
which are a more durable Manure, would more ef- 
fectually correct the ſour, ſteril Juices of your cold 
Clay, being of their own Nature an Alcali, which is 
a direct oppoſite to Acids. | 

Having thus detained you long upon the Nature 
of Manures, and their different Preparations, which 
we look upon to be in a manner ſuperfluous to you, 
who knows already ſo much, we ſhall proceed to give 
our Opinion as to the Management of the Ground, 
But the Method we have laid down to ourſelves, of 
booking Queries ſent to us, and the Anſwers made 
thereto, that others leſs knowing may have the Bene- 
fit of them, obliging us to be ſomewhat particular, 
we hope you will not grudge the reading of what we 
write, more for the Inſtruction of others than your- 
ſelf; and if you find any thing amiſs in it, we ſatisfy 
ourſelves you'll have the Goodneſs to communicate 
If to us. 

Although the Oats that grew upon your Ground 
laſt Year — ſo very good, yet ſince the ns 
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ſtill continue to prevail, it is propoſed that it be now 
deep plowed with a ſnarp winged or feathered Sock, 
and a very ſharp, well ſteel'd Coulter, in order to cut 
the Roots of all Whins, Broom, or other Trumpery, 
In the Month of April, plow it croſs with Irons in 
like trim, and break the Clods with Harrows, or as 
you beſt can. In the Beginning of June, plow with 
a ſmall narrow Furrow, ſow Turnips, and hoe and 
ſpend them as directed in the Anſwers to the Lord 
Kilterran's Queries, p. 13. or Sir Archibald Gran!'s, 
p. 27. There different ways are propoſed ; we leave 
it to you to determine which is beſt, and to follow that. 
But which ſoever of them you take, it muſt contribute 
much to the Deſtruction of your Whins and Broom, 
and the Horſe-hoeing Method will do it moſt. 
Now, if you incline to have Graſs without loſs of 
Time from this Incloſure, take the firſt part of the 
Barley-ſeaſon z and the Ground being well plowed, 
ſow Barley and Clover, with a ſrnall Mixture of Rye- 
graſs. The quick growing and Rankneſs of the Clo- 
ver, and the cutting of it, will greatly diſcourage, if 
not totally deſtroy the Trumpery. Such of it as, 
ſtruggling, overcomes, may be taken out Root and 
Branch, the Rules offered in the Anſwers to the Lord 
Roſs's Queries, p. 95. being obſerved. However, this 
will be a yearly Work; for Whins, Broom, Cc. 
from latent Seeds, will often be ſetting up their Heads, 
even while the Ground lies in Graſs, and when plow- 
ed they may happen to grow nigh as thick as ever : 
Wherefore, ſince plowing cauſes their Seeds to vege- 
tate, and alſo deſtroys the Plants, it is evident, that, 
to get quit of the very Seeds, at leaſt of the greateſt 
part of them, there can be no Expedient fallen upon 
better than frequent plowings; and if you manure at 


the ſame time, the more of the Seeds will grow, — 
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the more Opportunity you have to deſtroy. Where- 
fore, ſince we believe you will be ſatisfied to make as 
ſure Work as poſlible, we are of Opinion, that, ra- 
ther than to ſow the Barley, and lay the Ground ſo 
ſoon down to Graſs, you ſhould go on with your 
plowing, and before Wheat-ſeed time lay on your 
compoſt Middings preſcribed, (for preparing of which 
you have two Summers and a Winter), then give a 
Seed-fur, and ſow Wheat. After the Wheat is cut, 
plow up the Ground immediately; water- fur it well, 
and let it ly ſo all Winter. In the End of February, 
or Beginning of March, harrow it; ſow Peaſe, and 
plow them down with a light Fur. When the Peaſe 
are reaped, plow again; water-fur it, and, after one 
or two plowings in the Spring, as you ſhall judge 
neceſſary, ſow Barley with Graſs-ſeeds as directed. 
We have ſtudied this Courſe of Huſbandry, and man- 
ner of Cropping, to anſwer the End propoſed: For it 
is to be remarked, that, where Whins and other 
Trumpery are to be extirpate, which is beſt effectuate, 
by firſt tempting them to grow, and then plowing 
them down and rotting them, ſuch Grains are to be 
ſowed as require the moſt frequent plowings ; or, if 
you find your Gfound not ſtrong enough for Wheat, 
as in the Caſe, that, through any Accident, you have 
not the Middings fully prepared, or want to employ 
them to ſome other Purpoſe, then you may ſow Peaſe 
under Furrow after your Turnip; and becauſe both 
theſe two Crops are Enrichers, you may ſow Barley 
with Graſs-ſeeds, as adviſed in the firſt Caſe. 

As to your Query anent the Fitneſs of Sea-ware 
for Ground upon which Turnips are to be ſowed ; 


| though it be an excellent Manure, as Mr. Scot of 


Scolſtarvate has accurately ſhown, in a pointed Letter 


to us, p. 114. yet the Advantage of it, as of moſt 
things, 
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things, depends upon the Prudence of the Manage. 


ment; and we are of Opinion, that it is not ſo pro- 
per, when laid on immediately before the Turnips are 
to be ſown, as when laid on ſo much ſooner, as it 
may have Time to diſſolve, incorporate with, and 
communicate its good Effects to the Earth before 
they be ſown : For though in this Method it will be 
of the ſhorter Continuance, yet a large Crop of Tur. 
nips will make full amends, by the Value of them- 
ſclves, and the greater Good they will do to the 
Ground, by their own Nature, and the Dung and 
Urine of the Cattle that eat them. 

Before we conclude, we incline to mention the Me. 
thod uſed in ſome parts of the County of Surrey, where 
their Ground is very ſandy and gravelly. When it is 
broke up out of ley, it is plowed after Harveſt with 
a deep ſtrong Furrow ; then it is dreſſed by three 
ſucceſſive plowings in manner deſcribed, and ſown 
with Turnips. The Turnip is ate in Winter 
their Sheep or Cows; next Spring it is ſown wit 
Barley; the Year after with Peaſe and a few Beans 
mixed. After the Removal of this Crop, it is ma- 
nured with a Midding they have prepared, and com- 
pounded of the Dung of their paſturing Cattle, which 
they carefully gather once a-Week, and make up in- 
to Heaps, with the Scourings of their Ditches, and o- 
ther Ingredients. This they ſow with Wheat ; after 
which they take a Crop of Barley with Graſs-ſeeds, 
which they paſture for four Years z and then plow and 
crop in the ſame way. But our Grounds not being 
commonly in ſo good heart as theirs are, we adviſe, 
after the Peaſe, in place of Wheat, to ſow Barley 
and the Graſs-ſeeds, 

You will perceive, that what we have faid may 
be eaſily applied to the Management of the other In- 


cloſure, 
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cloſure, from which you may expect two Cro 
after being ſo long — before you — to fol. 
low this Method: But Denſhiring will better de- 
the Whins and therefore is more adviſable, 
where the Deepneſs of the Staple can reaſonably ad- 
mit of a little Diminution. 
Hut, if you incline to follow the Method you your- 
ſelf propoſe on the firſt Incloſure, we doubt not but 
you will have a very good Return after two plow- 
ings, though it will not cure the Diſeaſe, but will 
rather cheriſh the Whins and Broom; and tempt them 
to rife. Indeed your Deſign, of taking only one 
Yeat's Crop of the Clover, and tillingdown the ſecond 
Year's, when it is in full bloom, for a Dunging, by 
which means you get alſo a Fallow, bears a great 
deal of Reaſon, and thereby likewiſe the Whins will 
be ſo diſcouraged that they could not do much harm; 
yet ſtill latet anguis in herba, and they will be taking 
Nouriſhment from your Ground leſs or more. 
You'll pleaſe obſerve, that, where this Method is 
followed in England, it is upon Ground that has been 
under good Tillage and a Courſe of Dungings; where- 
as, for ſome Years, your's muſt ſtruggle with its own 
bad Qualities, and even be overcome by them, ſooner 
than richer Fields already brought in. You ſee, for 
Example, though it is of a great deal more Value 
than it was, yet how ſoon it would return to its own 
Nature and former State : Wherefore it is that we 
adviſe, at once to extirpate the noxious Weeds or 
— not expecting even then, and after all we 
propoſe, that the Soil ſhall become good at once: 
No, that, like all other good things, comes by Pe- 
grees, though the Weeds, ſometimes, when we think 
we are pretty much out of the Hazard of them, ſur- 
priſe us, like other 9 | v 
| E 
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We are ſenſible we have been more particular with 
you than we needed; but we hope you will admit of 
the Reaſon we have mentioned, and deſire you will 
communicate to us ſuch Diſcoveries as, in the exten- 
ſive Courſe of your Experience, you muſt have made. 


Nu uz. XVI. A Letter from the Right Honour. 
able the Lord Reay to Mr. Hope of Rankeilor. 


SIX, 
Have ſome good Ground in this Country, whereof 
[ part is in my own Hand, which I think might 
much better improved than hitherto it is; tho?, by 
the preſent Management, it is thought as profitable as 
any ſo-much in theſe Parts. 


I ſhall begin with giving you an Account of the 


preſent Method of labouring ; and then, how I think 
it may be amended. 

The Ground lies low, on a large Bay, and an Arm 
of the Sea, to the Eaſt of Farobead, the moſt North- 
erly Point of this Iſland. The Soil on one Side is a 
fine black Mould ; the Bottom moſtly a baſtard 
Marble, and Lime-ſtone, through all the arable and 
graſs Ground in this Pariſh : But on the Eaſt-ſide 
the Soil is ſandy, whereof ſome is black, and has a 
greater Mixture of good Earth; but the moſt Part 
is a deep, white Sand; and both, when ley, yields 
excellent Graſs for Cattle, aud ſome Hay, which is 
mixed with Clover, and grows pretty high and 
thick in the black Sand. The Method of labouring 
the beſt Land, being divided into two equal Parts, 
is: we ſow Barley in the one, and black Oats in the 
other, by turns. The Dung we uſe for Barley, is Sea- 
ware, Horſe and Cow Dung; or Dunghills, of Lay- 
ers of proper Earth cut ſmall, and Sea-ware, made 


in 
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in Summer, and laid on the Ground in the Spring 
before it is tilled. This is generally the Practice, both 
on this Coaſt, and that of Caithneſs; and our com- 
mon arable Grounds yield generally of Increaſe from 
ſeven to eight of Bear, and from five to ſix of Oats. 
As for the ſandy Soils, of which I have ſome large 
Incloſures, and which is chiefly deſigned for feed- 
ing black Cattle, I labour an equal Quantity of them 
yearly ; and the Method of doing it is thus: We till 
the ley Ground with a Plough, and Irons made for 
that Uſe, about three Inches deep, with a ſmall cloſe 
Furrow, in the Beginning of November; and there- 
after cover it with Sea Wreck or Ware as ſoon as 
we can. We till it a ſecond time in the End of A. 
pril, and ſow it with Barley, and harrow it as fine as 
poſſible, to break the Clods of the Surface: It is the 
firſt ripe Corn; and yields generally from fourteen 
to ſixteen of Increaſe. | 

The next Year, we till only once in April; and 
it yields from ten to fourteen, if the Seaſon is not 
too dry: And the third and laſt Crop is Oats; which 
is but indifferent in the white Sand, but very good 
in the black, of which, ſome would allow to be la- 


boured a longer Time, by turns, as our beſt Land. 


After the third Crop, the Tenants let their Land ly 
out for Graſs three or four Years ; but I continue it 
ſeven or eight Years ley, till it fogs, and yields nei- 
ther Hay nor good Paſture, having always the ſame 
—_ taken in and left out yearly. 

n moſt Parts of this Pariſh, there is plenty of Marl 
of ſeveral ſorts, and Lime-ſtone in the middle of the 
Moſs, where our Firing is cut. Our Neighbours 
in Caithneſs make much Gain by Marl, but not on 
ſandy Ground; and Lime is your greateſt Manure in 
the South: Therefore, I am of Opinion, that theſe, 

R 2 ſeparately 
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ly or jointly, may prove of better Uſe, 
and keep in our Ground longer than the Sca-ware; 
and that the Dunghills will do better, by having theſe 
mixed with the Layers of Earth. I have ſome 
Thoughts of fowing Graſs- ſeeds to increaſe my Hay, 
of which I have no great Quantity. Pleaſe acquaint 
me, whether a Mixture of Clover and Rye-grals, or 
either ſeparately, would do beſt? and the Quantity 
to an Acre of Ground ? and how to win the Seed of 
the Rye-graſs ? For I judge that of the Clover will 
not do with us. Some told me, that theſe Seeds 
would do more Harm than Good, where the Soil 
naturally produces good Graſs ; which is the Caſe of 
my Incloſures : But of this I have no Knowledge or 
Experience. And, as I deſign to try ſome (Graſs. 
ſeeds this Seaſon, acquaint me where they are to be 


ſold at Edinburgh? and how? T have not yet ſeen your 


new Book ; but ſome in Caithneſs, who have tried 
Fallowing of Ground, and others in Roſs, tell me, 
that it does not turn to account with them. 

In theſe Grounds I mention, is found both the 


Marble and Sulphurs I ſhewed you. I expect you 


will give me your Opinion and Advice anent theſe 
Things, fince it is not worth while to trouble the So- 
ciety with them. | 


Rankeilor's Anſwer, 


My Lord, 

Had the Honour of your's, deſcribing your Soils, 

preſent Management of them, and the Produce 
they yield. The laſt, being ſo great, ſpeaks in fa- 
vour of the other two; yet, if a Summer-fallow, 
Peaſe, or Turnips, were always interjected betwixt 


your Barley and your Oats, the good Effects of any 
a 
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of them would evidently appear, in making your Re- 
turns ſtill greater, unleſs the Soils in your Country 
differ from all like them where Fallow has been u- 
ſed, or ſuch meliorating Crops taken with Judgment: 
And truly, ſeeing you have Marl of ſeveral forts, 
ſuch Plenty of Lime, Sea-ware, and Earth proper 
to compound together with them in Middings, for 
further enriching your Ground, that ſeems to be ſo 
yery rich naturally, I can ſee no reaſon why, with 
ſuch Aſſiſtance, and a judicious Variation of your 
Crops, you may not, if you pleaſe, bring Crops e- 
yery Year after the Plough from all your arable 
Grounds. And, to make a leſs Extent ſerve for Graſs, 
each Acre laid down in heart with Clover, and a 
ſmall Quantity of Rye-graſs, could not well mils, 
whatever People, without proper Trials and Expe- 
rience, may tell you, to feed as many Cattle, and as 
well or better than three or four does, according to 
your preſent Method. You will find Directions, a- 
nent the Quantity of Graſs-ſeeds proper for each Acre, 
and the Manner of preparing the Ground, and ſowing 
them, in the Book publiſhed by Order of the Society; 
or you may ſow a leſs 2 ſuitable to the Rules, 
and for the Reaſons offered by Mr. Maxwell, p. 58. 
You may get the Seeds from Mr. Eagle, our Seedſ- 
man, who won't overcharge you. I am afraid it 
would be in vain for your Lordſhip to attempt to ſave 
Clover-ſeed ſo far North; ſince, in the moſt South- 
erly Parts of Scotland, the Sun has rather too ſmall 
Influence to ripen them : But you may keep your- 
ſelf in Rye-grals, by ſowing a little of it yearly by it- 
ſelf, You may know when it is ripe, by beating 
ſome of the Heads of it upon your Hat in a dry Day; 
if they come out, it is then Time to mow it; and, 
after the Graſs is dried, cauſe threſh out the Seed in 


the 
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the Field, upon Boards or old Doors, laid upon a large 
Canvas or two; which being cleaned, in the ſame 
manner as Corn, lay by on a dry Loft, or Dale. 
floor, for Uſe. 

Theſe Gentlemen in Caithneſs and Roſs, who ſay, 
they never found good in Fallowing, have certainly 
marred it in the Execution: For, let their Ground 
be never ſo weak or ſtrong, they muſt, if orderly 
and ſufficiently done, find the good Effects of it: 
And it is yet more ſurpriſing, that they find no good 
in marling their ſandy Grounds z when every body 
here, and every where but with them, finds the 
moſt Advantage by it on that Soil. It your Lord. 
ſhip would prevail with them to ſend up an Account 
to the Society of their Method, and their Reaſons a. 

inſt Summer-fallowing of their Grounds, and marl- 
ing their ſandy Soils, 1t would be very obliging ; 
that ſo we might convince them of ſome Error, or 
be convinced by them, that their preſent Practice is 
right. 

* I have partly ſaid before, I think it better to 
make compoſt Middings of your Lime, Marl, Sea- 
ware, Earth, and what Dung you have, than to lay 
on theſe Manures ſeparately ; becauſe, being com- 
pounded, their different Natures and Qualities ſtrug- 
gling with one another, will make a great Ferment; 
and, when fermented, turn them by the Spade and 
Shovel, or you may take the Aſſiſtance of a Plough; 
and firſt ſcatter them, and then gather them into 
great Heaps, which will occaſion a new Fermenta- 


tion, and conſequently an Addition of, or Increaſe 


of Strength to the Salts, by which the coroſive Jui- 

ces, that otherwiſe do great Harm, will be deſtroy- 

ed ; and beſides the Addition of Salts, or Increaſe of 

their Strength, there will be an Addition of = 
| rt 
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Earth to your Ground, which will make it continue 
the longer in heart. Theſe, my Lord, are my hum- 
ble Thoughts, and I wiſh you may find Uſe in any 
thing I have ſaid, If in any Caſe you think the O- 
pinion of the Society can be of Service to you, it will 
be very agreeable, I am ſure, to all our Number, if 
you, who write ſo pointedly and diſtinctly, ſhall 
pleaſe to uſe your Pen. | 


NumB. XVII. A Letter from the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Cathcart, now deceas d. 


HE ſowing of Whins for feeding of Cattle 
takes mightily about London now ; the dry 
thin Soil, that is good for nothing elſe, they manage 
in the ſame way as for ſown Graſs ; but, in place of 
that, they ſow it in the Spring with Whin-ſeed, 
which they mow that Summer, and continue to do 
ſo yearly thereafter. They reckon one Acre pro- 
duces at the rate of ten Loads or ten Tuns, twenty 
hundred Weight each; this they ſtack up. They 
have a Contrivance for chopping it; and they com- 
monly cut at once as much as ſerves their Cattle for 
two Days: And a Gentleman, who has tried it, aſ- 
ſures me, all his Horſes, of every kind, as well for 
draught as for riding, eat it as readily as they do Hay; 
and he thinks it as good Feeding for them. This 
Improvement comes from Wales, where it has been 
practiſed theſe hundred Years. 
Another Piece of Improvement, which I had 


from the Earl of Halifax, who is the Earl of Hope- 


ton in our Country, is, that of burning of Clay. 

Where-ever he meets with Heaps of Clay in his 

Grounds, that have been raiſed when there has been 

Occaſion to make Ponds, or things of that 3 
0 
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when he has occaſion to take out the clay Mud out 
of the Bottom of Ponds, Lakes or Ditches; all this 
be burns in this manner: He takes a long Stretch of 
green Ground, the neareſt to the Heaps; this Stripe 
of Ground he pares. The Turfs are ſet up to dry; 
which being gathered into Heaps at a good Diſtance 
one from another, ſerve for kindling of the Clays 
and Mud. The drieſt of the Clay is firſt laid in 4 
Kindling, and when that is well in fire, Men con- 
tinue to add of the Clay and Mud, even wet as it is, 
out of the Ponds or Ditches to the kindled Heaps, 
till the whole Quantity is burnt. 

In September or October, the Aſhes are laid out, at 
the rate of forty Tuns to an Acre of the pooreſt 
Graſs, and ſpread out immediately, ſo as to have the 
Winter- rains to waſh them in. My Lord reckons 
the Charge of managing one Acre in this Faſhion 
coſts him fifteen Shillings ; and, laſt Year, that Acre 
of Ground, that formerly was not worth half aCrown, 
produced him at the rate of two Loads and a half of 
Hay, which was worth fifty Shillings. 


Nums. XVIII. Major Henbury in Wales's Di- 
rections for ſowing Whin-ſeed, and how to uſe 
the Whins ; who has fed fixteen Horſes with 
them from October until March, for ſeveral 
Years, communicate to the Society by Captain 
Abercromby of Glaſſoch. 


HEY ſhould be ſowed in February, March ot 
April. Six Pounds will ſow an Acre. The 

Place where they are ſowed muſt be made very free 
of Graſs, and all n 
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One Acre will produce fifteen Tuns, which will feed 
as far as fifteen Tuns of Hay. 

The Time to begin to cut them is in OZober ; and 
they will continue to grow till Chriſtmaſs, and be fit 
for Uſe till March. When you give them to the 
Horſes, they muſt be bruiſed by a Mill, or otherwiſe 
be pounded, and given in a Day after they are brui- 
ſed z and if you give any chopp'd Straw with them, 
it will do very well. A hundred of Straw will ſerve 
for a Tun of Furz. 

The Furz muſt be cut, only what is the Growth 
of one Year, beginning in Ockober. 


NuuB. XIX. Memorial and Queries by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Reay. 


HE Lord Reayis now incloſinga large Meadow, 
which lies in a level Bottom betwixt high Hills, 
having a ſmall Rivulet running through it, which of- 
ten overflows three or four Feet deep; when the Snow 
melts in Winter, or when there are great Rains. He 
hopes to be able to prevent the Overflow, and to 
command the Water for flooding, and fo enriching 
the Ground on proper Occaſions, The Soil is about 
one Foot deep of browniſh Moſs, under which there 
is ſixteen or eighteen Inches of Clay mixed with Sand, 
and a whitiſh Sand at bottom. When digger three 
Feet deep, Water riſes in the Ditch. his has 
hitherto been a Common. It gives plenty of rough, 
four Graſs, and, if kept, he is perſuaded it would 
yield a kind of coarſe Hay. The Banks of the little 
River beat a kindly Graſs, occaſioned by the Sand or 
Mud, which, when high, it throws up there, His 
Deſign is to get this Meadow to yield good Hay. 
The Surface is tough and ſtrong; and was once _ 
S 
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of Allars and Sallows, whereof ſome ſtill remain. 
He judges, that, if it was pared, burnt, the Aſhes 
with ſome Lime ſpread over it, and then plowed {6 
deep as that the Moſs and Clay were mixed, it would 
yield a Crop or two of Corn, and then be the fitter to 
be ſown with Graſs-ſeeds, in order to give Hay: But, 
as he is much a Stranger to ſuch Improvements, he 
expects the Society's Advice, with proper Directions, 
and which of the Graſs-ſeeds will do beſt, and what 
Grain to be firſt ſown. They deal only in Bear and 
Oats in theſe Countries; yet he doubts not but Wheat 
would do in ſeveral Places, of which he is making a 
Trial. 


The Society's Anſivers. 


E are of Opinion, that the Meadow you de- 
{cribe is capable of very great Improvement, 
if you can fully carry off all ſtagnating Water, and 
prevent any Overflow, except when you think pro- 
per: And theſe being ſuppoſed, firſt drain it to the 
full, becauſe, upon its being perfectly drained, the 
Succeſs of your further Improvement depends; in 
the mean time, you may be taking out the Roots of 
all the Allars and Sallows. All which being done, 
cauſe Men, with Breaſt-ploughs or Flaughter- ſpades, 
pare off the whole Surface, unleſs your Horſe-plough, 
which ought to have a Sock with a Wing or Feather 
at it, for the better cutting of the moſſy Turf, can take 
off the Surface at only four or five Inches of Deep- 
neſs; becauſe it will be profitable to ſave the Remains 
of your Moſs, to mix with, and aſſiſt the Separation of 
the bound Particles of the Clay. | 
_ Having given Directions with reſpect to the burn- 
ing of the Turf, the Quantity of Lime to be given, 
an 
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and the ſpreading both of the Aſhes and the Lime, 
p. 85. a Repetition would be needleſs and trouble- 
ſome z we therefore paſs forward, and adviſe you 
to plow up two or three Inches of your Clay, that, 
by the harrowing, the Lime, the Aſhes, the Moſs 
and the Clay being all mixed, the Difference of their 
Natures and Qualities may occaſion the greater Fer- 
ment, and thereby the Pulveration of your Moſs and 
Clay, which will help to ſeparate the parts of one 
another; and being ſo fermented, ſeparated and 
mixed, will become a very proper Nouriſhment for 
Plants of all kinds, which are not the Offspring of a 
much hotter Climate than your's. 

In ſo Northerly a Situation you ought to ſow early, 
that the Plants may have Strength to withſtand 
Winter- ſtorms. Therefore, if your Ground be pre- 
pared, you may ſow Rape about the 10th of Auguſt, 
or Wheat betwixt and the End of the Month. Whe- 
ther ſown or not, the Ground ought to be well water- 
furred, that it may ly as dry through the Winter as 
poſſible. In the proper Seaſons 1n the Spring, plow 
up ſuch parts as were not ſo employed, a ſmall Degree 
deeper than at firſt, that ſo you may raiſe all the Lime 
and Aſhes; then ſow Barley or Oats as you think pro- 


Avoid, as much as you conveniently can, to ſow 
Wheat after Wheat, Barley after Barley, or Oats af- 
ter Oats, Graſs- ſeeds are to be ſown along with the 
two laſt, and among the Brier of the Wheat, in April, 
ina calm, moiſt Day. Theſe ſmall Seeds will find out 
proper Lodgings for themſelves among the Mould, 
and the young Whear will defend againſt the wither- 
ing of the Wind, or ſcorching of the Sun. We had 
almoſt forgot to tell you, that three fifths of the ordi- 
nary Allowance of Grain, and five or fix Lippies of 

S 2 Rape- 
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Rape-ſeed to the Acre will be ſufficient, in conſide. 
ration of the heart the Ground muſt be in for the firſt 
Crop; and that it is beſt to take a ſecond Crop of 
Grain, and therewith to ſow Clover and Rye-graſs, 

If you can make a Dam at the loweſt part, which 
will ſtop the Water until it overflow the Field, put a 
Sluice in it; and, after the Ground is laid down in 
Graſs, work the Water upon it as directed in the An- 
ſwers to Mr. Bethune's Queries, p. 90. which will 
ſerve the Ends therein mentioned. | 

The Cleanings of your Ditches, from time to time, 
compounded in Middings, with Lime or a little 
Dung, and ſpread about Ocfober upon the weaker 

rts, will waſh into the Roots of the Graſs with the 
2 or the Overflow ſpoke of, and mak 
them equal with the reſt, 


NumMB. XX. A Letter from Mr. Fullarton of 
Gallarie, directed to Mr. Hope of Rankeilor. 


I. R, | 
R. Scot of Duninald tells me, that you, and the 
| V reſt of the Members of your laudable Society, 
eſire every body to communicate to you what they 
think may be uſeful. It is what ought to be done; 
for 22 you may thereby be incumbered with heaps 
of Lumber, yet your better Judgments will, out of 
much Traſh, ſele& ſome uſeful Materials to raiſe Ad- 
vantages to your Country. On this Encouragement, 
I ſend you my Mite on the following Subjects. 
1, Fencing of Land. | | 
2. Killing Rats that infeſt Corn-lofts, 
3. Curing ſmoky Chimneys. 
4. Making Coppers boil with much leſs than half 
the Fire commonly uſed, RL 
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As to the firſt: I was near twenty Years a Farmer 
in England, I have been now ten Years a Farmer 
in Scotland. The Methods of fencing that I practi- 
ſed in Hampſhire and Eſſex would not do here, The 
Beaſts, (for five Years), ate up and trod down Ina 
cloſures that I made of all ſorts of Trees and Buſhes, 
had no Stones, and Bricks were dear for want of 
Fire. Furz did not thrive in my Land, and the 
Winter killed them. At laſt I obſerved, that nothing 
ate up or deſtroyed the Sweet-briar or Eglantine- 
plants. I thereupon ſet to work, gathered the Hips, 
and laid them in a Tub till March; then the Seeds 
rubbed eaſily out, and I ſowed them in Ground pre- 
pared for 1 (which I did not furrow), fo 
I got my Crop of Peaſe without Prejudice to my 
Briars, which came up the next Year; and the Year 
after, I planted them, as they came to be a Foot 
high, in this manner : 

I rooted out my Ditch and Dike, and laid my 
Plants upon the Graſs, under the firſt Feal of the 
Dike, with the Tops out to the Ditch, at about 
eighteen Inches Diſtance. I laid the Earth-ſide of 
the Feal on the Roots of the Briars; ſo, when the 
Dike and Ditch is made, the Briars ſtand out towards 
the Ditch at the Foundation of the Dike : They, in 
four or five Years, make a Fence, that no Sheep, 
Cattle or Horſes, can paſs. I ſhewed Mr. Scot Fen- 
ces of one, of two, and of four Years planting. If 
you have old Briars, you may dig them up and di- 
vide them, and they make excellent Plants. Where 
the Fences are thin, you may eaſily thicken them, by 
laying down Branches; for they will make Shoots of 
— 1 00k) oleh 1 

ey bear clipping very well. I hope they will ne- 
yer decay z for I oblerve new Shoots riſe faſter _ 
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the old die. But I have not been long enough here 
to warrant their Duration; only I obſerve Sweet- 
briar Buſhes that ſeem to be of very long ſtanding, 
I now make fix Yards, of what I expect will be a 
good Fence in four or five Years, for Sixpence. But, 
in my ſandy Land, I dare ſeldom, at once, raiſe up 
my Dike; ſo I am forced to raiſe it by halves, and to 
make half my Ditch the firſt Year; and next Year, 
when it is ſettled and ſwairded a little, I make it up 
to the deſigned Height, Mean time nothing troubles 
my Briarsz and, in two or three Years after they are 
planted, nothing can paſs the Fence. Sheep ſome- 
times attempt it; but then they are entangled, and 
would ly till they die if they were not cut out. I have 
been tedious on this Article; but I am fond of it. 
I wiſh Scotland were incloſed, we might then labour 
as they do in England. 

As to the ſecond Article : My Corn-loft is but one 
Foot and ten Inches upright Wall above the Floor, 
This Wall I plaiſtered ſmoothly with Lime ; and, 
from the Top of the Wall, I lined the Couples two 
Feet up all around with thin well-ſmoothed lit Deals; 
on the Upper-ſide of which, I nailed a Ledge three 
Inches broad, jetting over: So the Rats got eaſily 
down from the Balks and Roofing of the Houſe, but 
could not get up again. I ſlip in a Dog at the Door, 
who ſoon kills them all, ſometimes forty or fifty ata 
time. They are now grown cunning and, altho' 
the Coach-houſe and Stable Lofts have a Communi- 
cation with one another, and with the Granary, and 
ſwarm with Rats, yet it is rare that any venture 
down : Sometimes two or three young, fooliſh Rats, 
or ſome Mice, take their — I opened a Paſ- 
ſage in the Lining, and made a Contrivance to ſhut 
it before I let in the Dog; and by that means I get 

a 
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a Hale. It is incredible how many ways they had 
at firſt to eſcape the Dog, but I prevented them all. 
A little Expence makes this Contrivance, 

As to the third: All the Chimneys in my Houſe, 
except one, ſmoked when I came here; and now 
they all vent well. I found no Remedy by Stove- 
chimneys, or by Deſagulier's Gimcrack; but, by ſe- 
veral ways of ſetting the Grates, breaking up the 
Backs and Vents, and making a proper Hole in the 
Top of the Chimney, as I obſerved the Wind affected 
the Smoke, I cured them all. The Methods were fo + 
various, I cannot deſcribe them. I ſhall only there- 
fore pretend to explain how to help thoſe that ſmoke, 
when the Wind blows from the North, North-weſt 
and North-caſt. 

Make a Box of Deals, open at both Ends, about 
two, or two and a half Feet long, juſt to fit the Vent 
of the Chimney-head ; into which one End of the 
Box is to be fixed, and to ſtand up eighteen Inches, 
or more, above the Chimney-head. I made the Up- 
per-end a little narrower than that End which is 
fixed into the Chimney-head. Before I put up the 
Box, I cut in one Side a ſquare Hole, about ſeven 
Inches long, and five or ſix wide. I fixed a Board, 
ſlanting down from the Upper-end of the Hole to- 
wards the lower, at an Angle (as I gueſs) of forty 
five Degrees. I nailed on each Side of this Board 
Bits of Boards to fit the Angles. This Box I fixed 
on the Top of the Chimney, placing the Side with 
the Hole to the Leeward. This ſimple Contrivance, 
after many more troubleſome Experiments tried in 
vain, has cured my Chimneys, and ſeveral other 


* 
Nota, It was adviſed to make the following Ad- 
dition to the foregoing Direction. Where there hap- 


pens 
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pens to be a Swirl, the Pillars at the four Corners, Id 
which the Box is nailed, ought to be carried up about ſix 
or ſeven Inches higher than the Box; and, theſe Pillars 
being covered with a Board, the Smoke vents freely be. 
twixt them. 
| Fourthly, To make a Copper boil with half the Fire 
commonly required. Some that have weighed the 
Coals aſſure me, that leſs than a third will ſerve, 
The Fire plays all around the Copper, which is built 
about with Bricks, hangs juſt four Inches clear within 
them; and is ſupported by a Circle of pinning Bricks, 
that go round under the Brim, and a Semicircle of 
inning Bricks that go half round, about ten Inches a. 
ve the Bottom of the Copper, in the Fore- ſide. 
There is a Vent-hole, that comes out juſt above the 
Pinning that goes half round the Copper; which Vent 
is carried up cloſe within the Walls, till it comes into 
ſome Chimney, or goes out at the Top of the Houſe. 
There is an Aſh-pit, as for other Coppers, over which 
there are Bars of Iron laid, for a Grate to burn the 
Fire upon. Between the Grating and the Bottom 
of the Copper is eighteen Inches; between the firſt 
Pinning, that all around near the Brim of the 
Copper, and the ſecond Pinning, that goes half round, 
below that, on the Fore- ſide, is ten — 

The pinning Bricks ſhould be made angling, to 
join to the Copper and the Wall, to ſupport the 
Copper; but, not having any ſuch, I cut them an- 
gling. The Out- ſide of the Copper is built all around 
firmly with Bricks, up as high as the Top of the 
Copper. | 

I hope you will underſtand my Meaning ; you 
have all the Deſcription that I had from the Gentle- 
man that explained it to me at London, and what! 
have learned by ſetting my own Copper, which boils 


ſome- 


oils 
ne- 
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ſomething more than a Hogſhead. The Perſon that 
invented this has a Patent, that none ſhall uſe it with- 
put his Conſent in Barbadoes, where it is conſtantly 
uſed with great Succeſs. 

Altho? ſeveral Circumſtances in the above Matters 
ſeem trifling, yet in the Practice I have found them 
all of Conſequence, and effectual. I am, c. 


Noms. XXI. A Letter from [the late] Mr. Lock- 
hart of Carnwath, directed to Mr. Hope of 
Rankeilor. 


SIX, 

TN Obedience to your Deſire, I ſend you an Ac- 

count of the Method I followed laſt Year in pre- 
paring my Seed-wheat, I got it from a Gentleman 
at Bruſſels, who had it from one in Normandy, that 
kept a great part of his Eſtate in his own Manage- 
ment, was reckoned a great Artiſt in Agriculture, 
and recommended this Method as what he conſtant- 
ly followed; which was attended with Succeſs in all 
forts of Grain, I made the Experiment laſt Year z 
and, whether from this, or what other Cauſe, I ſhall 
not ſay, but ſo it is, that I never had ſuch Wheat 
in this Place : And Mr. Brigs ſaid to me, he thought 
it better than your's, tho', ſure I am, the Soil is not 
near ſo good, nor was it ſo well prepared. The In- 
cloſure had been ſix or ſeven Years in Graſs, had 
carried firſt a Crop of Oats, next of Peaſe, and, 
without any Fallowing, or Dung, this Crop of 
Wheat, So far by way of Introduction; next comes 
the Receipt ; 


ke as much Water as will fully cover the 
Quantity of Grain you intend to uſe ; Add 
T : there- 
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thereto a reaſonable Quantity of a Mixture of Horſe, 
Cow, and other Dung, as you can conveniently get, 
ſo as not to make the Water too thick: Add likewiſe, 
for every Boll you are to ſteep, about a Peck, or 
ſixteenth Part of ſuch ſort of Grain. Boll all theſe 
very well, till the Grain is reduced to a Muſk ; and 
keep the Kettle or Caldron covered, Next, drain off 
the Water; and, while it is lukewarm, infuſe your 
Grain for three Days, as my Author directed me: 
But I kept mine in the Liquor only half that Time 
otherwiſe, I am ſure, it would have burſted ; for it 
ſwelled prodigiouſly. And therefore, I imagine, 
where it is ſteeped three Days, it muſt be of a Crop 
reaped a Year before : Whereas mine was not cut 
down ſix Weeks, and could not ſo well bear a long 
Infuſion. I had almoſt forgot the principal Ingre- 
dient, viz. a Pound of Nitre, or Salt-petre, to each 
Boll you infuſe, which muſt be diſſolved in the Wa- 
ter when it is paſt boiling. Mind to keep the Vel- 
ſel covered, whilſt it is ſteeping, with a Blanket, or 
ſome ſuch thing, to keep in the Steam. When it 
it has been ſteeped ſo long as you intend, drain off 
the Water, ſpread the Grain on a Floor; and then 
mix with it about a Firlot of Sea-fand (if you are ſo 
ſituate as it can be come at) to each Boll of Seed: 
And, laſtly, Lime to dry it, as is uſually done in 
other Caſes. | | 


My Author philoſophiſes thus: He ſaid it was to 
be demonſtrated, that the Nitre had an inherent at- 
tractive Quality; ſo that the Salts in the Compoſition, 
and the Nitre itſelf, being infuſed into the Seed, did 
attract thereto the nitrous Particles mixed in the 
Mould, and the circumambient Air, which cauſed 
the Seed to ſprout much ſooner, and more vigo 

| rouſly 
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rouſly than otherwiſe : And that it, was attended with 
many other Benefits, which I have partly forgot, and 
beſides were too tedious to repeat. I did indeed ob- 
ſerve laſt Year, that, in five or fix Weeks time, my 
Wheat appeared of a freſher Colour, and further ad- 
vanced, than what was ſown in the Neighbourhood 
about the ſame time: But I was inclined to impute 
this to mine being in a warm Incloſure, and the o- 
ther in the open Fields. However, I will be more 
exact this Year : For a Tenant of mine ſowed on the 
ſame Day I did; and I deſign to compare two or 
three times a-Week, and make what Obſervations 
occur to me in their Progreſs. I deſign to try this 
way with Barley; and, that I may form a Judgment 
with more Certainty, I will ſow the Ridges alternately 


with Seed ſteeped and not ſteeped: And, if you 


think it worth your while, I wiſh you would do the 
like z and then we will compare Notes. I was like- 
wiſe told, that this Liquor, poured upon Strawberry- 
beds, or any other Vegetable, in the Spring, when the 
Juices begin to riſe, has great Effects. 

Some even or eight Months ago, I ſaw a Book of 
Huſbandry, (a Tranſlation from the French), in 
which was this Infuſion, with ſome ſmall Variation 
of no moment : But I have forgot where I ſaw the 
Book, or what was the Title of it, I am, &c. 

Nota, The above is a moſt promiſing Receipt : 
For, beſides the Obſervations in this very intelligent 
Gentleman's Letter, it ſeems reaſonable to think, 
that nothing can be more natural for impregnating 
Grain than the Strength and Eſſence of itſelf. But, 
ſince Nitre is added, it is beſt to be cautious : For 
It has been found by Experience, that Salts, tho? 
they have the Virtues mentioned, when the Applica- 
tion is immoderate, either with reſpect to the Quanti- 

bf 
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ty, or the Time the Grain is ſteeped, they kill or 
deſtroy the vegetative Powers; ſo that there has of. 
ten been a Neceſſity to ſow over again with the ſame, 
or ſome other Grain, And, to make the better Judg. 
ment concerning this ſo critical an Affair, the Na- 
ture and Condition of different Grains is carefully to 
be conſidered ; but, by a Courſe of Obſervations and 
Experience, the moſt certain Knowledge and Directi. 
on is to be obtained: Mean time, it is beſt to obſerve 
the Maxim, Avoid Extremes, 


Nums, XXII. Queries for Mr. Alexander Cu- 
ningham, Doctor of Medicine. 


HE Doctor has a Farm, conſiſting of about 
one hundred and fifty Acres, lying upon the 
gradual Aſcent of a Hill, perfectly expoſed to the 
ſtrong Weſt and cold North Winds. The upper 
Part of it, which goes to the Hill, is unequal, ſtony, 
and full of Whins; but, however, has ſufficient Pa- 
ſture for a hundred Sheep. The lower Part has, 
for a long Tract of Years, been plowed, and ſown 
with Wheat, Barley, Oats and Peaſe, of the whole 
Grains to the Quantity of one hundred Bolls. 

As to the Nature of the Soil, the Sheep Ground 
abounds with many Springs of good Water; which, 
when there is any Sap in the Farth, keep the Fur- 
rows of the tilled Ground below pretty moiſt ; but, 
after great Falls of Rain, the Earth is much waſhed 
by the ruſhing down of the Water. 

The Soil of the arable Land is pretty different, tho 
contiguous. There is found in ſome Places a very 
good blackiſh Mould, free of Stones, and pretty 
deep; in others, Channel mixed with Clay: But, 
in the general, it is reckoned a cold Soil, — 
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diſtant from a populous City three Miles, from Lime 
ſix Miles, beſides a fore Pull for Horſes in the A- 
ſcent to the Ground, It is contiguous to a large 
Common, full of Whins, Pits of Sand, and blueiſh 
Clay. | 

Theſe Grounds were poſſeſſed by a Tenant, wh 
having a long Tack, was for ſeveral Years, at a very 
great Expence, bringing Street- dung and Lime to 
the arable Ground, in order to keep it in a tolerable 
Condition for conſtant Tillage ; but his long Tack 
being within ſome Years of expiring, he brought no 
more Dung, tilled as much as ever, and generally 
ſowed Oats ; by which means the Ground is left in 
an exhauſted, infertile Condition, 

Quzritur, What Improvements, and what Plant- 
ing, are fitteſt for the Ground repreſented ? 


The Society's Anfivers. 


Ta. Doctor's Farm lying on the cold Side of 
the Hill, and in time of Speats being harmed 
by the Springs in the higher Parts of it, he ſhould 
endeavour to guard againſt theſe Inconveniencies; 
and, in order thereto, it ſeems adviſable, to ditch, 
and face up the Ditches with Stones, wherewith the 
upper part of the Field abounds: But, leſt the Speats 
ſhould undermine and deſtroy the Ditches, he may 
carry an open one along the upper part of the Field, 
upon the Springs, to convey them to the one or 
the other Extremity, and, at certain Places, he may 
have ſmall Sluices Be keeping the Water in a Body, 
for water-fatting ſuch Parts of the Ground below as 
he ſhall think fit at any time to lay down to Graſs. 
If che Doctor has Opportunity, he may converſe 
with Farmers of Strathallan or Monteith : They, 3» 
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far as we know, are more in the Practice of this wa. 
tering Huſbandry than any other in this Kingdom; 
and from their profitable Experience, can give a very 
encouraging Account of it, and ſatisfy him, that the 
very Water, that was formerly ſo hurtful, may, by 
better Management, become highly beneficial. 

The Ground being ſo much and ſo badly expoſed, 
it ſeems the more reaſonable to make the Incloſures, 
into which the whole ſnould be divided, ſo much the 
ſmaller; and to execute the ſame by double Ditches, 
leaving ten or twelve Feet, or more, betwixt them, 
for two or three Rows of Trees. Firs will not miſs 
to thrive, if they be planted young and carefully; 
and, by their Shelter, will nurſe up better kinds to be 
planted amongſt them, either at the ſame time, or 
rather two or three Years after. When the Firs be. 
come hurtful to the better Trees, they may be weeded 
out for Uſe, and Thorn-hedges being planted on pre- 
pared Borders on the Top of the Banks, and care- 
tully hoed, kept clean, and preſerved from Cattle, 
the Inconveniencies from the Expoſure, and alſo the 
Water, muſt both be removed in a very advanta- 
geous manner, while at the ſame time the Ground 15 
thereby, and by the incloſing, prepared for further 
Improvements. 

The Society are of Opinion, that it is not advi- 
ſable to carry Dung at three Miles Diſtance, ſeeing 
the neceſſary Expences would (they are afraid) over- 
balance all Returns that could be made by it z at leaſt, 
they hope they ſhall be able, before they have done, 
to direct a far more profitable Scheme of Huſbandry 
than was practiſed by the Farmer mentioned, requi- 
ring much leſs Dung, and, what may be wanted, far 
cheaper obtained. To evidence all which, they pro- 
poſe the following Methods, viz. To ſet aſide ſe- 
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yenty five Acres of the arable Ground; which divide, 


a8 near as may be, into five Parts, to wit, fifteen 


thereof always in Summer-fallow, for which the. 
Dung made on the Farm is all to be kept; the 
ſtrongeſt Part thereof to be Wheat, the reſt Peaſe z 
the Peaſe eſpecially to be ſown under Furrow, for the 
Reaſons, and in manner directed, in the Anſwers to 
the Lord Roſs's Queries, p. 94. Next Year, where 
Peaſe were, ſow Barley, and Peaſe where the Wheat 
was. Third Year, Peaſe after Barley, and Barley 
after the Peaſe. Fourth Year, Oats after Barley, and 
Barley after Peaſe. By which Method, there will 
always be ſixty Acres in Corn, and near two Parts 
of the whole every four Years twice in Peale z which 
will much recover the Ground worn out by the for- 
mer indiſcreet Management, and make it always 
produce plentiful Crops while the ſame Huſbandry is 
continued. Or divide it in four, and, keeping one 
fourth in Summer-fallow, take only three Crops, and 
neglect the Oats, viz. Wheat upon the ſtrongeſt, and 
Rye upon the weakeſt of the Fallow; next Year, 
Peaſe upon the whole of it; third Year, Barley : 
Which Method will bring the Ground into, and keep 
it in equal or better Plight than the former. As to 
the reſt of the arable Ground, we propoſe to ſow it, 
tly with Clover and Rye-graſs, and partly with 
urnip, and to augment the Number of Sheep in 
proportion. 

The Reaſon for this Advice is, That the Ground 
lying ſo near a populous City, more Advantage 
may be made of Sheep, if rightly managed, than by 
Tillage 3 unleſs the Ground can be kept in heart up- 
on a very ſmalt Expence : To leſſen which, their 
Dung, properly applied, greatly contributes, as ſhall 
be ſhown, For illuſtrating this, Suppoſe * 
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ſture part were moderately ſtocked with good Ewes ; 
theſe being kept eaſy and full fed, would bring forth 
their Lambs early; and having ſo good Shelter a- 
mong the Whins and Stones in the upper Grounds; 
and, when in the Incloſures, being ſurrounded by 
Thickets of Planting ; and being partly fed wi 
Turnips in the Winter, even in the Day-time, and 
partly in the Night ; or, in ſtormy Weather, with 
Hay cut from theſe ſown Graſſes; or, at ſome times, 
with Peaſe-ſtraw, in a Houſe built for the Purpoſe, 
with Hecks or Racks around for holding the Hay or 
Straw, when at Lambing, or any other time, it may 
be thought proper to feed them: as the Wool is 
uſually computed to pay for keeping, a great Ba- 
lance of free Profit might be drawn for the Lambs 
and Milk, beſides the Advantage that might be 
made of the Dung and Urine of the Sheep, by 
ing a ſtratum of the Sand mentioned into 
the Sheep-houſe, and laying thereupon a ſtratum of 
the Clay, and upon that a Covering of Lime; up- 
on which a Bedding of Straw being laid, the Sheep 
would ly warm and clean; for their Urine would 
ſink into the Compoſt ; and when their Dung be- 
came troubleſome or offenſive to them, or began 
to make them dirty, the ſame might be removed 
to the Midding of Horſe and Cow Dung, and 
would, together therewith, highly ferment, Things 
of ſo various Natures and Qualities, and of fo he- 
terogeneous Parts, being by this Management mixed. 
This Method practiſed from the one End of the 
Year to the other, would raiſe a vaſt Quantity of ex- 
cellent Manure, with no great Labour, and no more 
Out-lay of Money than for building of the Houle, 
and Purchaſe of the Lime. The Sand, Clay, Lime, 
and Sheep-dung, would neceſſarily incorporate 2 — 
5 cy 
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they could be taken from the Houſe to the Midding; 
and being laid thereon, and more Horſe and Cow 
Dung being ſtill ſuperadded, the Fermentation would 
ſtill be renewed and heightened. And before the 
great Midding thus compounded could be carried 
out, and ſpread upon the fallow Ground, the whole 
would be blended through other, and dreſs the Land 
to good purpoſe ; while the Sheep, having plenty 
without Doors, and being alſo houſe-fed on all ne- 
ceſſary Occaſions, could, in our Opinion, ſuffer 
nothing, except through the Keeper's Fault. We 
know that Pet-ſheep, that is, ſuch as harbour about 
Doors, are generally fatteſt, and often bring two or 
three Lambs at a time, and theſe earlier than other 
Sheep commonly do ; how could they be the worſe, 
if they were uſed to be brought in ? Moreover, the 
Method propoſed is not altogether new or ſingular 
ſomething like it has been practiſed even in ſome 
places of this Kingdom, though not ſo much as in 
Holland and elſewhere; and where-ever it was, vaſt 
Quantities of excellent Manure hath been obtained 
on a trifling Expence, | 

If about a Score of good Wedders were bought, 
before or in the Beginning of Winter, to ſell among 
the Lambs, the one would promote the Sale of the 
other ; for ſome Butchers are in uſe to kill a good 
Wedder with ten or twelve Lambs, and to buſk the 
young Lambs Eers [Kidneys] with his Fat. | 

Or, ſuppoſe the Doctor kept only Wedders, and 
made two Returns, viz. bought in the Springs and 
fold in Fuly or Auguſt z bought again about the Be- 
ginning of Winter, and fold in March or April: the 
Doctor may compute which he thinks would be moſt 
for his Advantage, and make his Choice, Or, if 
he don't incline to houſe his _ in Summer, F 1 
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Flit-folds, or Hurdles, may be provided for laying 
them on the Summer-fallow, which will dung a good 
deal of that Ground, In either way, full Ule of the 
Urine is got. The Country Man, to expreſs his O- 
Pinion of the Excellency of it, when he ſees an ex- 
traordinary Tuft of Corn growing, ſays, The black 
Ewe has piſbed there. 


Nums. XXIII. M.. Wilſon the Quaker's Let- 
ter to Mr. Hope of Rankeilor, anent planting 
Potatoes, 


Friend Hope, 
Muſt beg thy Pardon for this Boldneſs, beinga 
Stranger, and for the Stile of this Letter, being 
one of the People called Quakers. 

Since I came to this City, I have read, with a great 
deal of Pleaſure, the Book publiſhed by the Society 
here for the Improvement of Huſbandry. I have of 
late Years followed, and been much in love with 
Farming; and had I had equal Succeſs.in Trade, to 
that I have had in Huſbandry, I ſhould not have 
been here at preſent. | 

I have experienced a very advantageous Improve- 
ment upon waſte Lands, which I find is not practiſed 
here, nor much taken notice of by any of our Engl: 
Authors, which ſhall be the Subject of this Letter, 
It is, by bringing the Ground into Tillage by Pota- 
toes. It may be done either upon wet or dry Ground, 
by ſkilfully making choice of your kinds of Seed. 
There is no Ground that has the leaſt Level to drain 
the Water, that can be too wet for one ſort, nor any 
too dry for the other; and the Increaſe is pretty e- 
qual, and both kinds equally acceptable to the Table, 
Your wet Grounds muſt be planted after the ri 
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manner, with the Spade at firſt, but may be plowed 
after; and though it may be ſomething chargeable, 
it both anſwers the End well in the Crop, and ſaves 
the Trouble of paring and burning. I have planted 
Potatoes in wet Grounds not worth Sixpence an Acre, 
and have had near ten- fold Increaſe ; and ſhould have 
had full as good the ſecond Year, but for an Error I 
run into which I can eaſily remedy. The third Year, 
without any Manure, I had, on the ſame Grounds, 
as fine Garden-beans as ever I ſaw grow, and as large 
an Increaſe; and juſt now the Ground is as good as 
the 3 the Farm, if not better. Now, the Book 
bliſhed here very juſtly recommends fallowing every 
third or fourth = Z bur; if you had the Method of 
planting Potatoes with the Plough, you needed not 
(eſpecially near ſuch a City as this, or where you can 
have Water-carriage) loſe that Year's Crop; for the 
ſame Quantity of Dung that is uſual will be ſufficient, 
and you may have more Profit the Year you plant 
with Potatoes than if it were Corn; and it as much, 
nay more, refreſheth the Ground than can be ex- 
pected by thoſe who have not experienced it. I have 
ſeen as good Wheat or Barley next Year after a Crop 
of Potatoes, as ever I ſaw after fallowing, though the 
Ground was not extraordinary. Such a City as this 
would take a great Quantity in a Year, beſides the 
Uſefulneſs of them to the Farmer's Family ; and if 
there were any Overplus, they might be ſhipped off 
to Countries that want them. Hogs and Poultry 
might be fed with the ſmalleſt, or thoſe that in any 
reſpe& were not marketable. 
In good Ground, you may have after them, firſt 
a Crop of Wheat, and then a Crop of Barley, and 
gr Go, and then * 
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But as ſoon as your Wheat- crop is off, you ſhould 
turn over your Ground, and not put off till Spring. 

In your wet Grounds, that have been newly brought 
into Culture by Potatoes, if you find them ſtrong, 
you may have an incredible Crop of Horſe-beans, 
if you take pains to dibble them at proper Diſtances, 
And after a little Cuſtom, there is almoſt as much 
ſaved in the Seed as the Labour amounts to; for it is 
only Childrens Work with an Overſeer. 

Potatoes may be preſerved ſo as to be equally good 
all the Year. The manner of which, or any other 
Information in my Power, 1s at the Service of the 
Society or thee, But I preſume, by this time, I have 
tried thy Patience, fo ſhall conclude this Letter; and 
am, with the utmoſt Reſpect to thyſelf and Society, 
thy Friend, &c, 


NumsB. XXIV. My. Maxwell sf Arkland's 06- 
ſervations upon the foregoing Letter, by way of 
Miſive to Mr. Hope of Rankellor, 


7 R, | 

R. Wilſon's Letter to you, recommending the 
M planting of Potatoes, on account of the Ad- 
vantage arifing from the Potatoes themſelves, and 
their Uſefulneſs in preparing Ground for other Pur- 
poſes, which you were pleaſed to communicate to the 
Honourable the Society for improving in the Knowleage 
of Agriculture, lies before me. I have peruſed it, in 
order to my repreſenting what further occurs to me 
upon that Subject, in obedience to the Commands of 
the Society. 

Had Mr. Wilſon, at the ſame time that he ſets forth 
the great Improvement they make upon wet as well 
as dry Grounds, been pleaſed to go further, and give 

an 
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an Account of the different Methods of planting them, 
told what Seeds are propereſt for dry Grounds, what 
for wet, and which are the beſt ways of preſerving 
them through the Winter, in the Ground, or after 
they are raiſed, it had been ſtill more obliging; and 
I wiſh he had prevented me of any Occaſion to diſ- 
cover my humble Sentiments, which (ſince the So- 
ciety have laid their Commands upon me) I ſhall 
freely mention, and be ſatisfied, if what I can ſay may 
give the leaſt Inſtruction, or move you, or any other, 
either to correct me, or to give Information of the 
more proper Management of one of the moſt pro- 
fitable and improving Roots. 

Mr. Houghton deſcribes it to be a bacciferous Herb, 
with eſculent Roots, bearing winged Leaves and a 
bell'd Flower; and ſays, That, as he has been in- 
formed, it was firſt brought out of Virginia by Sir 
* Walter Raleigb, and he ſtopping at Ireland, ſome 
« were planted there, where they thrived very well, 
* and to good purpoſe: For, in their ſucceeding 
« Wars, when all the Corn above Ground was de- 
« ſtroyed, the Potatoes ſupported them; for the Sol- 
« diers, unleſs they had dug up all the Ground where 
they grew, and almoſt ſifted it, could not extir- 
pate them. From thence they were brought to 
« Lancaſhire, where they are very numerous, and 
« now begin to ſpread all over the Kingdom.” 

Mr. Switzer ſays, That the Potatoe is of the Siſer 
« or Siſarum kind, called by ſome the Siſarum Pe- 
* ruvianum, or Skirrets of Peru, whoſe Nouriſhment 
being, as it were, between Fleſh and Fruit, are of 
mighty nouriſhing Parts, and ſtrengthen Nature 
* toa high Degree, having been long the common 
Food of the Spaniards, Italians, Indians, and many 
* other Nations,” a 
| | They 
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They may be planted ſeveral different ways, 
the Spade, or by the Plough, and in ley or laboured 
Ground; and I have ſeen them thrive well on that 
which ſeemed to be very bad, even in deep Moſs 
which could not bear Horſes to plow it. And this 
they will conſiderably improve: For, after the Po. 
tatoes, the Soil being pulveriſed by the planting, 
railing of them, and otherwiſe, the Moſs-ground ma 
be laid down with Grain and Graſs-ſeedsz by whi 
means, as the Potatoes and Grain will do much more 
than pay all the Expences, the Moſs, that perhaps 
was not worth a Penny per Acre of yearly Rent, may 
be brought, without any Charges unreimburſed, in- 
to a Mcadow, probably, of ten Shillings or upwards, 
yearly Value, for the ſame Extent, 

I have particularly obſerved five kinds of them, 
to wit, the long red, the round red, the long white, 
the round white, and the blue; beſides an early kind 
they have got into Galloway from Ireland, that de- 
lights in a light dry Soil, and is ready a Month or ſo 
ſooner than the ordinary fort, though planted at 
the ſame time. I have remarked, that the blue, 
and long white or kidney Potatoe, thrive better than 
others in Moſs and wet Ground; but eſpecially the 
blue; and that it does not agree ſo well with dry: And 
I have obſerved three Crops of Potatoes, and the 
like Number of good Grain got (without either fal. 
lowing, or more Dang than was laid on at firſt) up- 
on coarſe heathy Ground that had never been for- 
merly laboured; of ſuch an improving Nature are 
they, and ſo much is the Land improven by the rot- 
ting of their Stalks among it, and the frequent del- 
vings: For, beſides the digging that it gets at raiſing 
them, the ſame muſt be again turned over in February, 
March or April; when, it a Sufficiency for Seed be -_ 
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diſcovered in the Ground, an Addition muſt be made. 
But as to this matter Circumſpection ſhould be uſed : 
For, when they grow too thick, the Earth cannot 
nouriſh them ſufficiently, It is to be remembered, 
that this is the ordinary time of planting them. How- 
ever, in warm, dry Soils, they are planted ſucceſs- 
fully before Winter; and in that Caſe they will be 
ſooner ready. Cy 

In ley Ground, they are commonly, in Scotland, 
planted in Lazy-beds, as they are called, thus: Af- 
ter the Ground is marked out into Beds, which can- 
not conveniently be much above two Yards broad, 
the ſame is covered with Dung and Litter; rotten 
Hay, Straw, or other long Dung, is choſen, and 
judged at leaſt _— good with any other; and, 
in laying on the Dung, Regard is to. be had to the 
Strength or Weakneſs of the Ground; then Pota- 
toes are laid upon the Dung, at about a Foot diſtance. 
This done, the Planter begins to make a Ditch or 
Farrow, (as to the Breadth of which, the Deepneſs 
of the Staple is to be conſidered), and cuts a mode- 
nate ſized Turf, and lays upon the Verge of the Bed, 
with the green Side upon the Potatoes; and ſo 
goes along the Ground deſigned for the Ditch or 
Furrow, always laying on the Turfs, until the Ditch 
be the full Breadth deſigned, obſerving to cut the 
Turfs ſmaller after a Row alongſt the Out-ſide is 
completed; but ſtill laying them with the Graſs- 
ide under; then with the under Earth in the Trench 
the Potatoes are covered till they be five or fix 
Inches deep. Thus they continue till the Stems, one 
with another, be about half an Inch above Ground 
when, with Earth from the Trench or Furrow, they 
ought to be covered a ſecond time; and it will be an 
Advantage to them, if, when they next riſe, they be 
again 
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again gently covered, obſerving always that theſe 
two laſt Coverings be little thicker than puts them 
well out of Sight. The Reaſon for repeating the 
Coverings ſeems to be, firſt, That the Weeds are 
thereby kept down, which, though probably they 
might not be able to choke the Potatoes, would ex. 
tract a Part of the Subſtance of the Dung and Earth 
from them : And next, by thus putting a Stop to the 
Growth of the Stems or Stalks for ſome time, the 
Roots gather Strength to attract the Nouriſhment ; 
and ſo it comes to pals, that not only the Stems are leſs 
luxuriant, but alſo, that the Potatoes rob the Weeds; 
whereas otherwiſe the Weeds would rob them of the 
common Food of both. And thus, by their Stalks, 
and Cleanneſs from Weeds, Potatoes are judged of 
while under Ground : For if they be free of Weeds, 
and their Stems ſhort, ſmall and hard, they are 
thought to be large ; whereas, if their Stems be long 
and groſs, and there be many Weeds amongſt them, 
the Potatoes are conſidered to be ſmall. 

This is the common way of planting with the 
Spade; and if People would take the Trouble to hoe 
them, they would find their Account in it. But Mr, 
Switzer, in his Practical Kitchen Gardener, gives the 
Method of preparing them for planting, as he ſays 
he received it from a Gentleman of good Intelli- 
gence, who was a Huſbandman that lately came from 
Ireland, and who told him that it was the way uſed 
there at that time by the beſt Huſbands, Mr. Swit- 
zer's Words are as follows. 

« He obſerves upon the whole, that the Me- 
« thod we uſe in England, of planting the Root 
uncut, is wrong; for that there are five or fix 


« Eyes, and perhaps more, from which the Produce 


« of the next Year is to ſpring; that the Space of 


« Ground 
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Ground allotted for that Bulb, or rather the great 
« Number of Shoots and Bulbs that ſpring from it, 
« js not ſufficient for the Nouriſhment of them; and 
« that therefore a great many of the Potatoes, that 
« are dug up in Autumn, are ſmall, and good for no- 
„thing. To remedy this, (ſays he) we chuſe a 
60 — Root, (becauſe the largeſt are generally 
« ate), and obſerving all thoſe Eyes that appear to 
« be ſtrong and vigorous, we ſquare out that Eye 
« or Eyes, leaving a good thick Piece of half an 
« Inch to the Eye ; fo that perhaps one Root will 
« furniſh us with three or four good Plants to ſer. 

« Having done this, the Ground is prepared in 
« the following Manner : Let your Beds be four or 
« five Feet wide, and the Alleys between them two 
« or three more; when you have marked out your 
Beds, you are to begin digen or trenching them 
« only a ſingle Spit deep, keeping your Trench o- 
« pen, at leaſt two or three Feet, as you do in 
common Garden- trenching; and having a Wheel - 
* barrow of Dung, long and ſhort mixed together, 
« always ſtanding by you, fill the Bottom of the 
Trench therewith, upon which Dung you are to 
« place your Potatoe-eyes, as they were before pre- 
« pared, at about five or fix Inches aſunder; and 
hen they come to grow, there will be produced 
„not above one or two Roots at moſt, but thoſe 
large, and well fed. 

« To proceed, Having planted one Trench with 
the Earth that follows in the next, and which you 
* mark out with a Line at two or three Feet wide, 
as you do in common trenching z take that Mould, 
* and throw it over your Potatoes planted upon 
* Dung, as is above directed; and fo proceed from 
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e Trench to Trench whilſt you are gone quite 
<« through your Bed. 

4 *Tis proper for me to obſerve, that the Uſe of 
cc this Dung placed at the Bottom, as I have direct- 
cc ed, is not only to make the Roots grow ſingle, 
but it has another Conveniency ; and that is, the 
c making the Potatoes run, and ſpread themſelves 
at juſt ſuch a determinate Depth, which is no 
e ſmall Advantage to them in their growing large, 

« The laſt Thing to be done to them is, in April 
cc or May, (for you plant them in February or March), 
as you ſee them begin to ſpring, dig the Earth out 
c of the Alleys, as you do your Aſparagus, and cover 
your Potatoe- bed about five orix Inches thicker, 
and this will give new Life and Vigour to the 
„Root, will depreſs the Green from running too 
* much to Haulm, and will cauſe the Root to grow 
* much the larger for it. And thus you have al. 
* moſt double the Crop of good large Potatoes, as 
4 you would have if you were to plant them promiſ- 
« cuouſly, as we do in England. 

& A Potatoe requires little Culture all the Year 
<« afterwards, only the pulling out ſome of the largeſt 
„Weeds.“ 

For the ſame Reaſon, about Dumfries, they have 
near the like way of preparing their Potatoes for Seed: 
For, tho' they do not incline to cut them into Pieces, 
unleſs they be very large; yet, when they have nume- 
rous Eyes, they cut out many of them. This they cal 
gelding; and conceive, that they do not ſpring or 
—— from thoſe Places; as to me it is reaſonable to 

ink they do not, the ſeminal Part being taken a- 
way. 

On Stubble-ground, deſigned for a Summer-fal- 
low, they may be planted by the Plough, 6 goo! 

| low 
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Fallow got, and no Crop loſt. The Method of 
doing it is this: Lay Dung in every fifth Furrow; 
and upon the Dung Potatoes, at only ſix or eight In- 
ches Diſtance, in regard of the Largeneſs of the Inter- 
vals. When they begin to appear, and the Rows 
are plainly diſcovered, take a Hoe- plough with a 
natched Muzzle, and lay an ebb Fur from the Rows 
along each Side of every Row, the nearer you go to 
it the better : And when they come to be, one with 
another, half an Inch, or thereby, above Ground, 
take a Shovel, and with Earth from the Spaces in the 
Rows betwixt the Potatoe-ſtems cover them gently. 
Thereafter, when they appear again, and the Stems 
are about ſix Inches high, yoke your Hoe-plough a 
ſecond Time, and lay a Fur as cloſe to the Stems as 
you can, without covering them, or allowing the 
Horſe to tramp on them; then lay by your Plough, 
tor-more plowings would cut the Runners or Strings 
at which the Potatoes grow; but uſe the Hand-hoe 
for keeping down the Weeds, heaping up the Earth 
to the Stems, and pulveriſing it. This is called 
planting in the Horſe-hoeing way; and the Intervals 
afford them a larger Paſture in pulveriſed Earth, the 
moſt natural Food of Plants, than they ordinarily have 
in the other ways mentioned: Wherefore, it may 
reaſonably be expected, that they will grow larger 
in proportion; and the Ground in the Intervals be- 
ing Horſe and Hand hoed towards them, they are 
thereby tempted to grow upwards to the Earth, pul- 
veriſed, and impregnated with the Benefits of the At- 
moſphere, and found in Stories one above another. 
To remove the Objection, of the Plough's making a 
Halt until the Dung and Potatoes be laid, the Neigh- 


time 
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This, to me, ſeems to be the beſt of the plowing 
ways, if not of all ways on plowed Ground; but ] 
| ſhall mention other two. The firſt is, To harrow 
Ground that has been plowed, and at the fame time 
ridged up or gathered before Winter; and then to 
take a Line and mark out Beds about two Yards 
broad, acroſs as many Ridges as the Length of the 
Line will allow, leaving Alleys about two Feet broad 
betwixt the Ridges : Then gently to thruſt in Pota. 
toes into the Beds (for it occaſions a great Conſumpt 
of Time to drop them in orderly ae the Plough) 
at about a Foot aſunder, and to cover the Beds with 
Dung; which being carefully ſpread, cleave out 
theRidges, to lay the Furs the more upon their backs; 
thereafter give it a ſingle Touch of Harrowing, to 
cloſe the Seams, which will alſo be proper in the for- 
mer Method. Thus the Work is at a ſtand until 
the Potatoes be fairly above Ground ; when, enter 
the Alleys with Spades and Shovels, and, by a mode- 
rate Covering therefrom, depreſs the Greens, for the 
Reaſons formerly given. hen the Weeds are ful. 
ly ſprung, pull them up, or rather hoe them to- 
ward the * as Cabbages, &c. are com- 
monly hoed; and then the Work is finiſned. The 
Uſe of thruſting the Potatoes into the Ground is, 
that, after the plowing, they may ly under the Fur- 
row at the ſame Diſtance they were placed above it: 
Whereas, without this Precaution, they would be 
apt to fall into Cluſters, which would occaſion them 
togrowunequally. And the firſt Plowingand Harrow- 
ing, not only makes the Ground the more open to 
receive them, but alſo prepares and meliorates it : For 
which Reaſon it were proper, unleſs the Earth be 
very looſe, that, even where the Horſe-hoeing way 
is deſigned, the Plowing and Harrowing anterior 5 
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the Seed- fur were alſo in that caſe adhibite. I be- 
lieve no Man will ever loſe by Labour beſtowed up- 
on them, if the ſame be judiciouſly execute; but 
one ſmall Neglect will go far to ruin a Crop. 

The Reaſon why I propoſe that the Beds ſhould 
be made acroſs, and not alongſt the Ridges, is, becauſe 
they are too often very crooked, and ſo there is no 
getting a ſtraight Line made from one End to the 
other, without confounding the Ridges; and beſides, 
the Ditches out of which the Coverings are to be 
taken, cannot ſo conveniently be made up when the 
Beds are carried alongſt, as when acroſs the Ridges, 
the after Plowings and Harrowings ſerving much for 
that purpoſe. 

The other way, with the Plow, is, To dung the 
Ground before Winter, if it be poor; if it be rich, it 
needs none; yea, I think the Potatoes would be the 
worſe of it; for, in very rich Land, they run exceſ- 
ſively to Straw, Then plow the Ground. In the 
Spring harrow it; till and harrow it again, and dib- 

in the Potatoes to the depth of the Fur, at a Foot 
or eighteen Inches Diſtance every way. Then harrow 
It again, to cloſe the Holes made by the Dibble z and 
ſo to cover the Potatoes. When they come up, horſe- 
hoe them; and, as the Weeds riſe, hand-hoe again 
and again, the oftener the better : For Weeds are na- 
turally the Offspring of the Earth, and therefore ſhe's 
fond of them, cheriſhes them, feeds them plentifully, 
and ſtrives, for their ſake, to ſtarve every thing we 
endeavour to force upon her. Let us therefore do 
all we can, upon all Occaſions, to extirpate them. 

Mſop knew this Matter much better than his Ma- 
ſter; and his Anſwer to the Gardener, who could not 
find out the Reaſon why thoſe Plants ſhot up much 
faſter that grew of their own accord, than thoſe * 
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he ſet himſelf, though he took never ſo much Care 
about them, is ſo pat to this Purpoſe, that I ſhall 
mention it: © The Earth [faid Z#/op} is in the Na. 
ture of a Mother to what ſhe brings forth of herſelf 
„ out of her own Bowels ; whereas, ſhe is only a 
kind of Step-dame in the Production of Plants 
c that are cultivated and aſſiſted by the Help and 
c Induſtry of another: So that it is natural for her 
ce to withdraw her Nouriſhment from the one to- 
“ wards the Relief of the other.“ 

For this A ſop got, and I think well deſerved, his 
Herbs for nothing. 

Other Methods of planting might be mentioned; 
but thoſe being, in my Opinion, the beſt that I know 
of, I ſhall avoid perplexing the Letter therewith, or 
any thing elſe that I judge unneceſſary. And, betore 
I proceed to give an Account of different ways of pre- 
ſerving them through the Winter, only take notice, 
that the Spade does not ſeem to be the beſt Inſtru- 
ment, at leaſt in looſe Ground, to raiſe Potatoes with; 
becauſe it cuts them, whereby their Value in the 
Market is leſſened. A Fork, with five or ſix ſmall 
Toes, Grains or Prongs, as it leaves them whole, 
{ſeparates the Mould better, and expoſes them more 
to Obſervation, is by ſome preferred. 

They may be preſerved through Winter by build- 
ing a Houſe on dry, ſandy or gravelly Ground, where 
there can be no Under-water, and digging the Earth 
below it into the Form of the Pit of a Kill; then placing 
as many of your Potatoes as can ly, without putting 
one above another, or, if thicker, by no means im- 
moderately ; above them lay Straw as the thin Bedding 
of a Kill; and above the Straw, dry Earth, only a few 
Inches thick; above Earth, Potatoes; and ſo on while 
any of them remain unpitted ; and then a large 

SIS Quantity 
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Quantity of dry Earth above all. If the Potatoes 
be taken up dry, and fo put into the Pit, and kept 
ſo, which the Houle ſerves to do, as alſo preſerves 
them from being ſtoln, there is little or no Danger 
of rotting, and the want of Air prevents their grow- 
ing. For want of a Houſe, when it cannot conve- 
niently be got, the Pit may be covered pretty thick 
with rank Horſe-dung; or they may be preſerved 
by giving them a good hearty Sweat on a Kill, which 
makes them eat dry and meally. But then, in the 
aſt way, perhaps they won't anſwer for Seed : For 
which Purpoſe, there is not a better Method, if the 
Winter prove moderate, than, without raiſing them, 
to cover a piece of the warmeſt drieſt Ground pret- 
ty thick with Horſe-litter, which will keep them 
ſound, by preſerving them from the Froſt, unleſs it 
be exceſſive, 

When I am adviſing the covering of Potatoe- 
ground, in order to the preſerving them through the 
Winter, Ithink, if Barn- yards were planted with them, 
double Uſes might be got of theſe Yards: For they 
will ſtill anſwer the firſt Deſign and ordinary Uſe as 
well as formerly ; and then, by the Stacks, with the 
Hay and Straw that commonly fall about them, the 
Ground would be kept ſo warm, that the Potatoes 
would very probably be preſerved till February, or 
the Beginning of March, when Barn-yards are uſual- 
ly emptied ; And this Ground would hardly fail to 
continue in heart and ſtrength by what would fall 
upon it, 

Another good way, for all Purpoſes, is, to nail 
Spars above the Joiſting of an ordinary Country- 
kitchen, and to lay them thereon, of no extraordi- 
nary Thickneſs; if they be frequently turned, the 


moderate Heat will neither over nor under do 3 : 
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Or they may be kept on a Loft or Deal-floor, mixed 
with dry Sheeling-ſeeds, But, whatever be the De- 
fign, it is improper to waſh them; for, in that caſe, 
they are the more apt to rot, which is the only Dan. 
ger: For in no caſe will they grow before the Seaſon 
of planting, which has often been even ſucceſsfully 
done before Winter, as I have ſaid; and ſome inſift 
upon it, that this is the beſt way in dry Ground, 

In Galloway we find, that Potatoes for Seed, as 
well as other Seed, require changing, not only from 
one Ground to another, but alſo from one Country 
to another; ſo, when we have Opportunity of pur. 
chaſing any from England or Ireland, we chuſe them 
for that purpoſe, and find that the Produce is greater 
than from our own : Moreover, that the Produce of 
a large kind lately brought from the Weſt-Indies, is 
far greater than any of the former. 

Before I conclude, I incline to preſume ſo much on 
the Society's Time and your's, as to inform, That! 
have been ſo unwilling to truſt to my own Opinion, 
or Experience and Obſervations concerning this Mat- 
ter, that I have looked into ſeveral Books of Huſ- 
bandry, but find little of Importance faid upon the 
Subject, except what I have extracted from the Au- 
thors mentioned. But, with all humble Submiſſion, 1 
will offer ſome Reaſons why Pm diſpoſed to think, 
that the cutting Potatoes for Seed, the not cutting 
them, or in what manner they ſhould be cut, ought 
to be more deliberately and accurately conſidered, 
than any Writers or Planters, ſo far as I have obſer- 
ved, have done. And, in the firſt place, I obſerve, 
Potatoes in the Spring ſend forth young Growths out 
of each Eye or Joint, and nowhere elſe; which young 
Sprouts grow all into Stalks, or otherwiſe, a part of 
them into Stalks, and another part of them into Po- 

tatoecs; 
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tatoes; and that at the Root of one Stalk, at raiſing 
time, will be found many Potatoes. Now, ſuppo- 
1 08 Obſervation to be juſt, there ſeems to be 
an Error either in cutting of them, or planting big 
ones with many Joints or Eyes in them, without cut- 
ting; and that it were well that it were underſtood 
which were the right, which the wrong way; at leaſt, 
that it were determined how many Eyes ſhould be 
left with each Cutting, which would direct what Po- 
tatoes ſhould be cut, and what left uncut: For, if a 
Potatoe ſends forth fix or eight young Growths, as 
ſeveral of them do, and if they grow all into Stalks, 
then theſe Stalks muſt neceſſarily require ſo much 
Food, that there can little remain to nburiſh Potatoes 
ateach of their Roots, which therefore muſt be ſmall, 
being ſo cloſe together : So, if this be the caſe, then 
| think all that have many Eyes ought to be cut, that 
the Ground may not put forth its Strength into Stalks. 
But then, if only ſuch of theſe young Growths ſhoot 
forth into Stalks, as the Situation of the Potatoes, 
when laid into the Ground, gives them Opportunity 
to raiſe themſelves out of it; and that the Potatoes 
at the Roots of theſe Stalks are nothing elſe but the 
Produce of the other young Growths from the origi- 
nal or Mother Potatoe, which, by their Situation un- 
der or upon the Side of it, could not exrend them- 
ſelves through the Earth : then, if it be fit to cut 
them at all, the cutting of them ſeems, at leaſt, to re- 
quire Judgment and Diſcretion: And (if this hold) 
each Cutting ought to have more Eyes than one in it; 
dtherwiſe, if a Potatoe or Cutting of it have but one 
Eye, it may have a Stalk, but a Potatoe at the Root 
is not to be expected; and ſuch Stalks are frequently 
to be found: And * if this be the Caſe, be 4 
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faid, no Potatoe ought to be planted that has not 
more Eyes or Joints than one. 

Now I ſhall offer ſome Reaſons for theſe Doubts, 
and this way of thinking, and ſubmit the Deciſion to 
the Honourable Society, being what I don't pretend 
to be a ſufficient Judge of. And, frft, If the Earth 
be tenderly taken from the Root of a Stalk, the 
Skin of a Mother-potatoe will frequently be there 
found, with Potatoes around it, all joined together by 
ſo many Strings of the ſame Subſtance with the Po- 
tatoes themſelves. And, tho? the Stalks of the Pota- 
toes be far ſtronger, and of a Nature and Subſtance, 
to Appearance, different from theſe Strings; yet, I 
think, this happens by reaſon of the Stalks being un- 
confined by Earth, and expoſed to the Air: For I 
obſerve, that theſe Strings or Runners, when a Part 
of them is turned out of the Earth by the Hoe, groy 
Stalks, which as Waſters ought to be weeded away; 
and, beſides, it is the Opinion of ſome, that what is 
called the Seed, and grows on the Top of the Stalk 
like an Apple or Ball, is nothing elſe but a Potatoe; 
and would have been ſo as to all Appearance, and in 
all reſpects, if accidentally the Mother-potatoe had 
fallen into the Ground with that Side under that was 
uppermoſt ; and that, in that Caſe, the Potatoes at 
the Root would have proven the Balls or Bulbs at the 
Top of the Stalk ; and that the Strings to which we 
ſee the Potatoe ſtick and grow, would have been 2 
the Stalks had they been unconfined, and as much 
expoſed to the Air: And it is no uncommon Thing 
to throw ſuch of them as are not uſed for pickling, 
for which Uſe they ſerve very well, into the Ground 
for Seed ; though, I am afraid, they ſeldom anſwer 
that Purpoſe, being originally from a warmer Cl. 
mate, and therefore not ripening ſufficiently in * 
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I have heard it confidently aſſerted, that, in ſuch 
Years as Froſts do not prevent the hardening the 
Potatoe-ſtalks, take them before the Froſts come, and 
dig them into a Piece of dry, warm Ground, where 
Potatoes never were, and you will in the Spring find 
many ſmall Potatoes. If this be true, and what I 
think Mr. Tull ſays, that the Joints of all Straw 
have Plants of the ſame kind included in them; as 
alſo, if the Lord Colvill's Experiment, (hereafter in- 
ſerted) that Cabbage-leaves buried in Earth will pro- 
duce as good Cabbage-ſceds as any got in the ordina- 
ry way, can be depended on : then what is faid about 
the Ball or Bulb, called the Seed, upon the Top of 
the Potatoe-ſtalk, ſeems ſo much the leſs ſurpriſing : 
For my own Part, I don't pretend to determine ſo 
curious Queſtions, but leave the Solution of them to 
Naturaliſts, This one thing I can ſay with Aſſu- 
rance, that it is poſſible, by the Directions I have 
offered, to get an Acre of Potatoes worth from ten 
to twenty Pounds Sterling or upwards ; and yet that 
the Ground ſhall be equally good for the ſucceeding 
Crop, as if it had been Summer-fallowed without 
them, even tho? the Greens, when fully flowered, be 
applied to Cow-feeding. For which Purpoſe I have 
found them to anſwer well; and are by ſome thought 
as good, yea more nouriſhing, than the ſame Quanti- 
of Clover, without hurt to the Roots; which, by 
t time, being become ſtrong, will make the greater 
Demand of Food, and muſt ſwell in proportion to the 
Quantity they get and retain; and of which Food 
they will have the larger Proviſion as the Waſte by 
the Stalks is by the cutting prevented, at the time 
when thePlantisexerting itſelf for Propagation; which 
5 the time when all Plants perſpire moſt, and there- 
fore make the greateſt Demand upon the Earth. 
a 1 2 How 
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How beneficial an Improvement is this? how ma. 
ny good Ends and Purpoſes does it anſwer? The 

eedy Huſbandman's Mouth ſeems to be ſtopped : 
Fe never had good Reaſon, now he has none at all, to 
cry out, What pays the Rent the Year the Ground 
lies fallow? By this Potatoe-huſbandry he gets a good 
Crop above Ground, an exceeding _ one un- 
der it, and the Ground improven as much as if it 
had lien Summer-fallow bearing no Crop; and all 
this in one Year, and upon a very moderate Expence, 
What more can the Heart of Man deſire? What! 
would he ly in his Bed, and have Wealth come in at 
Doors and Windows to him? No; in the fweat of 
his face muſt be eat bread; and beſides, he muſt ex- 
erciſe his Head, his Reaſon, as well as his Hands; 
deſign prudently, and execute carefully, 

Some things, Sir, I have advanced, being ſpecu- 
lative, I give no poſitive Opinion about them, lea- 
ving to others to judge how far they are reaſonable, 
and worth Conſiderations, This I am ſure of, hat 
with all our ſeeking we ſhould ſeek underſtanding ; 
and, ſince my Intention are toward the publick Good, 
J hope my Preſumption or Miſtakes will be pardon- 
ed, Iam, Sc. 


Nums. XXV. Another Letter of Mr. Maxwell's 
to Mr. Hope, | 


SI X, 

Eceſſary Affairs have for ſome time called me 
to this diſtant Part of the Kingdom [Dumfries], 

otherwiſe J had certainly frequented the Meetings of 

the Society, I am highly ſenſible of the Diſad vantage 

Jam at by want of the Means of ſo valuable Inſtru- 

ction as the Subjects there handled afford; that 7 
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] own 1s not to be made up; but what is in my 
Power I endeavour, and embrace all Opportunities of 
converſing with intelligent Perſons. Among oth 
] have of late been with Mr. Heron of Bargally, in 
whoſe Gardens there is a great Variety of Curioſities 
to be obſerved. : 

He 1s, in my opinion, the moſt learned and inge- 
nious Gentleman in the Article of Gardening I ever 
converſed with; and has favoured me with an Oppor- 
tunity of communicating to you and the other Mem- 
bers of the Society, that he has found out, and has 
in his Garden, the valuable Roman Cytiſus; concern- 
ing which you have a Memorial in his own Words 
ſubjoined, which he preſents to the Society, 

Potatoes being generally, and I think juſtly, conſi- 
dered one of the greateſt Improvers of barren Grounds 
of any Plant whatſoever z I aſked the Opinion of this 
worthy Gentleman, as to the Manner of planting 
and managing of them. He approves of the forego- 
ing Letter, with this Addition, (by which the Ex- 
pence of Dung is ſaved), that Ferns, Tops of Whins, 
or Broom, being ſpread on the Surface of the Ground 
In a good reaſonable Thickneſs, when they have moſt 
Juice and Sap in them; and the Earth, that in the 
lazy Bed way is thrown from the Trench above the 
Potatoes, being laid above the Ferns, Tops of 
Whins, or Broom, to ly and be expoſed until the 
proper Seaſon ; that then the Potatoes, planted as 
Garden-beans, or pointed in with a Spade, will grow 
equally well as if the Ground were dunged any other 
way, This I think fit alſo to communicate, being 
his Practice, and ſeeming reaſonable, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Heron of Bargally's Memorial. 


E old Roman Cytiſus I underſtand to be the 

ſmall baſtard Cinna, which fattens all ſorts of 
Cattle to a Wonder ; and is improven by taking the 
Suckers, and planting them in weak Stubble-land, at 
three Feet diſtance, They will in a little Time over. 
run the Ground to that Thickneſs, that it may be 
mowed three Times a-year, not ſuffering it to grow 
in height above a Foot before mowing z and, as I ap- 
prehend, may continue for ſixty Years. The Plant 
runs, and is a great Increaſer; and the Leaves and 
3 are as ſweet to the Taſte as the richeſt Dutch 

over, 


This ſhort Account of Mr. Heron's, wherein he 
only mentions, that his Plant will thrive in weak 
Stubble-ground, implies, that it will proſper better 
in good Land well prepared. 

Mr. Switzer inde differs from him z. and ſays, 
the Cinna is not the ſame Plant which the Romans 
called the Cytiſus; and that he himſelf has found it 
out. Be this as it will, both may be propagated, the 
Name is not material; the moſt uſeful ſhould be pre- 
ferred, and Experiments muſt determine which is ſo. 


Nuuz. XXVI. A Letter, concerning Mr. Tull“ 

Method of Improvement, to a Perſon of Di- 

ſtinction in Scotland, and by him communicated 
to the Society. 


Have been at the Lord Ducie's, where I have ſeen 
ſeveral new Methods of Huſbandry, particularly 
with Wheat. This way was found out by one — 


SOD. 
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Ty), a Gentleman who was bred a Scholar, turned 
his Philoſophy towards Plants and Huſbandry, and 
by Experience found, that the conſtant Expence of 
Manure, which was neceſſary in the common way of 
Huſbandry, ate up ſo much of the Profit, that it did 
not anſwer, This Gentleman I did not ſee ; but his 
Son lives with this Lord, and from him I had the 
following DireCtions : 

If Wheat-land be out of Order, by being foul, or 
run out, begin to fallow it at Chriſtmaſs, and again 
in March. Be ſure you plow the ſecond time the ſame 
way as at firſt, becauſe by that means you'll probably 
break ſome hard Lumps that may have remained after 
the firſt plowing : But the third time it may be croſs- 
plowed, which will certainly mellow the Ground. 
If you can plow it a fourth and a fifth Time it will 
dotheGround more good than if you dunged it. And 
by this Method he thinks his Dung rather an Incum- 
berance than of Uſe for Corn; becauſe it brings up 
Weeds, which take away the Nouriſhment the Corn 
ſhould get. The earlier the Wheat is ſown the bet- 
ter, The Wheat muſt be ſown with a Drill, which 
is a Machine that holds the Corn to be ſown in a Box. 
There are three Holes, which open by a Spring as 
the Drill turns on an Axletree, which lets the Corn 
fall in three Rows about a Foot apart. There is a 
little Thing like a Plough, no greater than a large 
pruning Knife; which cuts the Ground at a certain 
Deepneſs before the Hole that drops the Corn ; and a 
little Harrow fixed to the Machine, that cloſes the 
Ground upon the Corn after it is ſown, This is the 
only harrowing it muſt get; becauſe the common 
Harrows bury a great deal of the Corn ſo deep that 
it never comes up. 

When you come to the End of the Field, you muſt 

turn 
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turn the Drill, and leave a Space of about five Feet 
betwixt theſe three Rows of Corn and the next, and 
ſo on. The five Feet Space, that is left betwixt the 
Rows of Corn, is to be plowed with a Hoe-plough 
as often as you can, the oftener the better, tho even 
ſix or ſeven Times; and that Interval is to be kept 
in plowing both to deſtroy the Weeds and mellow 
the Ground. Beſides, the keeping the Ground mo- 
ved, makes the Corn grow the better, and in greater 
Quantity, and the Straw ſtronger than the common 
way. I ſaw a Proof of this; for the two Sides of 
Lord Ducie's Corn were both taller and better co- 
loured than the middle Row, where the Ground was 
not looſened : And to mend this, they have ſown the 
Rows at a Foot diſtance, whereas they were formerly 
at fix Inches; becauſe you may pull up the Weeds, 
'and ſtir the Ground with a Hand-hoe betwixt the 
Rows. The Drill is drawn with one Horſe, a Boy 
to lead him, and a Man to follow it, who lifts the 
Drill quite up from the Ground when he turns at the 
End of the Fieldz and the lifting ſtops the Corn 
from falling out till the Wheels it runs upon are {ct 
a-going again, The Hoe-plough muſt have two 
Horſes, a Man to hold it, and a Boy to lead them, 
They ſometimes uſe Oxen to the Hoe-plough, or 
more Horſes if the Ground is ſtrong z but whatever 
draws, muſt be muzzled, for eating the Corn, By this 
Drill you only ſow about half a Buſhel to the Acre, 
which is a great deal of Seed ſaved. If it is dry Wea- 
ther, and the fallow Ground not broke enough be- 
twixt the Rows of the Corn, you may harrow and 
roll it. By this Method you have a greater Crop 
upon an Acre than in the common way, tho' the 
Ground is dunged. And next Year you manage the 
ſame Ground after the ſame way; and ſow it again 
W 
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with Wheat only; the Corn muſt be ſown where the 
Interval was the Year before; and the Place where 
the Corn is to be ſown ſhould be raiſed into a little 
Ridge, to ly all Winter. They have had four Years 
Experience of this way, Wheat after Wheat, and it 
grows always the longer the better. 

I objected, that the plowing ſo much would be a 
vaſt Expence ; he ſaid, that it did more than anſwer : 
And now, I fay to you, Try it; and you'll know 
whether it is ſo or not, for I do not know, 

I likewiſe ſaw the Method of managing St. Foin, 
which I am much fonder of than of the Wheat; be- 
cauſe, when it is once ſown, you have no more Expence 
about it: And it is certainly a great Improvement; be- 
cauſe you immediately let it out for a great Rent, when 
perhaps the Ground before has paid little or nothing. 

One way to prepare Ground for St. Foin, is, to plow 
it once about March, and hand- ſow it with Vetches, 
two Buſhels to an Acre. Juſt when it blows it is 
good Hay. Nothing kills the Weeds better. Then 
they prepare it for Barley and St. Foin. 

Another way to prepare bad dry Ground for St. Foin, 
1s, to make the Ground very fine, and ſow it with 
Turnips, with a Drill, about Midſummer, the Rows 
three Feet apart; and when the Leaves are about 
the Size of half a Crown, thin the Row, till the Tur- 
nips are about a Foot apart in theſe Rows, with a 
Hand-hoez for that gives them Room to grow. 
Then plow betwixt the Rows with a Hoe-plough 
within a Month or five Weeks after the ſowing. 
If the Ground be weak, you may begin to plow it 
in March, if ſtrong, begin before Winter, that it 
may be mellowed with the Froſts. This ſhould have 
been faid firſt. | 

When you feed your black Cattle with Turnips, 
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carry them off the Ground, and throw them into an 
Heck or Graſs-field hard by; for if you turn the Beaſts 
in, they potch the Ground, which hardens it, and 
ſpoils more Turnips than they eat. Don't cut the 
Turnips, but let them nibble them for themſelves, 
for when they are cut, the ſharp Corners are apt to 


choke them. Sometimes an Ox will go half a Day 


with a Turnip in his Throat. If he ſhould, you 
muſt have a bit of Rope, the Size of your Wriſt, 
with a foſy End; which you dip in Butter, and cram 
it down the Throat. Several Oxen in Norfolk have 
been choked with Turnips, and ſeverals ſaved by 
this Method, 

After the Turnips, in February begin to plow the 
Ground; then, a ſecond time, in the End of March 
or Beginning of April. If you hand-ſow the Barley 
and St. Foin after the common manner, you mult 
have eight Buſhels of St. Foin to the Acre, and har- 
row the Ground before ſowing the St. Foin, and after 
it, until it be very fine. Roll it immediately, if the 
Ground is very dry. If you don't do it immediate 
ly, don't do it at all: For, if the St. Foin is come 
up, it is ſo tender that it breaks over, and will not re- 
cover again. But the beſt way is, to ſow the Barley 
and St. Foin with a Drill at the ſame time. The 
Drill that I ſend you for the Wheat, holds the Barley; 
and there's another Drill clapp*d.on behind it, with 
four Boxes, for dropping the St. Foin, which an- 
ſwers to the wide Spaces between the other Drill: 
So the Rows of Barley and St. Foin are half a Foot 
from each other. The Advantage of a Drill is, that 
a Buſhel is the moſt that you ſow to an Acre; and il 
the Ground is good, half a Buſhel will do: And the 
Secret of that is, the Drill ſows the Ground at a certain 


Deepneſs, about an Inch and a half. And Mr. my | 
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has found by Experience, that what is ſown deeper 
than that, does not come up; by which means moſt 
Fields of it are in Spots, and not equal, beſides ſow- 
ing ſo much Seed, which is a great deal of Charge. 
A Drill, with one Man, and one Boy, and one Horſe, 
will ſow five or ſix Acres a-day. If the Grounds 
are poor, it is beſt to ſow the St. Foin by itſelf with- 
out Barley, becauſe that ſaves ſo much Suſtenance to 


the Graſs z but moſt People grudge to have ſo much 


Labour and no Crop the firſt Year : But if you'll 
drop the Barley quite, the Goodneſs of the St. Foin 
will ſoon repay it. If you ſow the St. Foin by itſelf, 
you may do it any time betwixt Barley-ſeaſon and 
Midſummer. It is beſt not to feed it with Horſes 
or black Cattle for a Year or two after it comes up, 
becauſe it is very fruſh : But you muſt never let Sheep 
on it; for they eat it ſo near, that they deſtroy it, if 
it were twenty Years ſown, If there is Coutch-graſs 
Roots, you muſt burn them before you ſow it, and 
ſpread the Aſhes. It muſt be mown before it be 
hal{-blown, and let it ly about two Days in the Swath 
without turning. Then put it in ſmall Graſs-cocks, 
and double them every Day, without throwing, till 
tis pretty well made, and not over dry. Ten or 
twelve Cart-loads is enough for a Rick, To prevent 
ts heating too much, build a Baſket in the Middle 
of the Rick, and draw it up till you come near the 
Top, and then cloſe it over as you do other Hay- 
ricks. If the St. Foin is drilled, it muſt have na 
other harrowing than the little Harrow fixed to the 
Drill gives it. 
N. B. No high Ridge is proper for the drilling 
Huſbandry of any kind. The flatter the better. 
A Sack filled with Hay, Straw, Chaff, or the like, 
will anſwer the Purpoſe for which the Baſket is 6 
Z 2 UMB, 
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Nums, XXVII. An Anſwer baving been wrote 
to this Leiter, defiring @ Solution of jeveral 
Doubts and Difficulties, Mr. Tull himſelf 
wrote as follows, 


HE only way we have to enrich the Earth, is 

to divide it into many Parts, by Manure, or 

by Tillage, or by both. This is called Pulveration. 
The Salts of Dung divide or pulveriſe the Soil by 
Fermentation; Tillage by the Attrition or Contu- 
ſion of Inſtruments, of which the Plough is chief. 
The Superficies, or Surfaces, of theſe divided Parts 
of Earth, is the artificial Paſture of Plants, and af. 
fords the vegetabile pabulum to ſuch Roots as come 
into Contact with it. There is no way to exhauſt or 
drain the Earth of this pabulum, but by the Roots 
of Plants; and Roots are now proved to extend much 
further than it was commonly thought they did. D. 
viſion is infinite; and the more Parts the Soil is di- 
vided into, the more of that Superficies, or vegetable 
Paſture, muſt it have, and the more of theſe Bene- 
fits which deſcend from the Atmoſphere will it re- 
ceive; and alſo the leſs Quantity of Plants there is to 
exhauſt it, the richer, and the more replete with po. 
bulum, or vegetable Particles which adhere to the 
ſaid Superficies, will the Soil remain: For, if the 
Vegetables carry off a lefs Quantity of Matter than 
is received from the Atmoſphere, the Subſtance of 
the Land is increaſed ; but if it be contrary, then it 
is diminiſhed. Now, if the Land be plowed more 
than once, and yet not ſufficiently to kill the Graſs and 
| Weeds, they may exhauſt it more than the Tillage 


does enrich it ; and then the Soil may be made poorer, | 


or at leaſt the Crop will be ſo, if the Graſs and 
* leaſt che Crop will be fo, 1 —— 
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Weeds be too many for it; and it were better to 
give it but one Plowing, which will turn the Graſs 
under, and ſtifle it for a time, till the Corn is able 
to contend with it. 
Twenty Years ago, there was much the ſame way 
of Tillage in England as is now in Scotland: But it 
has been ſince exploded by full Experience, and the 
Farmers have enriched both the Land and themſelves 
by 3 it more than they were wont. Their 
light Land, when they plowed it once in three Years, 
was dear at 2 5, 6 d. per Acre; and now, ſince they 
gave it about ten Plowings in three Years, is worth 
20s, Rent. The ſame Land which was formerly 
thought capable of bearing no Corn but Oats, now 
yields Crops of Wheat, Barley and Clover. They 
are now able to purchaſe more Land than they were 
then able to rent, whilſt they followed their once- 
plowing Huſbandry. Their Notions are ſo much 
changed, that they cannot bear to be told of what 
they once faid, viz. that too much Plowing works all 
the Subſtance out of the Land. They now affirm, 
that too much is impoſſible. Tillage is not always 
to be eſteemed by the Number of Plowings, but by 
the Degrees of Pulveration made by them: For tur- 
fy Land, plowed once moiſt with a four-coultered 
Plough, which cuts a deep Furrow of eight or nine 
Inches broad into four equal Parts, and then plowed 
twicewith a common Plough indry Weather, has been 
brought into better Tilth, and in a fourth part of the 
Time, than eight common Plowings would have 
made it, Tillage is indeed very expenſive ; yet it 
has been found neceſſary to plow moſt of the ſtrong 
Land, in all the Places I know, three or four times 
for Wheat, beſides the Expence of Manure, c. If 
I ſhould tell the Farmers here, there is in this Iſland 
a 
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a Country wherein it is doubted whether a Crop of 
Wheat will grow after Peaſe, they would doubt my 
Sincerity, and think I talked like a Traveller, ] 
have uſed the Method of Horſe-hoeing of Wheat no 
more than four Years, and in each of two of them 
T had about fix Acres, and never dunged above three 
Acres; and that did Hurt : But it was by Accident, 
being a blighting Year. The Dung and Hoeing to- 
gether made it too groſs, and occaſioned it to be 
blighted by Inſects. The Stalks of it being more 
ſoft, they could the more eaſily bore the Rind to de- 
polite their Eggs. I have alſo numbered a few Rows 
not hoed, on purpoſe to try what Proportion Dung- 
ing might bear to Hoeing ; and to my great Surpriſe 
I found, that 2 5. beſtowed on Hoeing would much 
outdo 40 5s. in Manure. What we call Hoeing, is 
only two Furrows turned from or towards one ano- 
ther. In four Hoeings the Plow travels juſt as far 
as in one plain Plowing : For in fix Feet there are 
eight Furrows of nine Inches each, our wideſt Ridges 
being ſix Feet. Three Hoeings are equal to two plain 
Plowings. Theſe are the moſt that ever have been 


given in the whole betwixt the reaping of two Crops. | 


Our Intervals are not quite five Feet. Two Fur- 
rows plow one Interval; becauſe the Earth which 
the Plough throws out, covers much more than the 
Breadth of the deep Trench out of which it is raiſed, 
The treble Row has two Interſtices within it, ſeven 
or eight Inches each, which we call Partitions, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from Intervals, which are four Feet 
and eight or ten Inches. The Hoe-plough is made 
to follow the Horſe or Ox; on the fefe to turn the 
Furrow from the Row; on the right, to turn it to 
the Row. It will alſo follow in the Middle, if the 


Ploughman pleaſes. The Cattle never tread = the 
| 7 orn. 
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Corn. Oxen are taught to draw in a ſingle Line or 


Row as Horſes, and to go in the Limbers or Shafts 
of Hoe- plough or Waggon. The Drill, to plant 
eight Acres Engliſh, travels eleven Miles beſides 
Turnings. The Advantage of theſe wide Intervals, 
is for cleaning the Land from Weeds, and to en- 
rich it, ſo that it may produce a Crop of Wheat e- 
very Year without Manure. The Produce is not 
commonly ſo large as when the Intervals are nar- 
rower z but when they are, we can expect but one 
Crop. We drill in theſe treble Rows leſs than a 


Buſhel to an Acre, and are content to receive ſixteen 


or twenty Buſhels from it: But it is greater or leſs 
according to the Goodneſs and Management of the 
Land, There is ſometimes a Ridge in the Middle 
of the Interval, and ſometimes a Ditch ; and this, at 
the laſt Hoeing, we leave as deep as we can, with- 
out moving any of the bad Earth. We plant our 
next Crop of Wheat as ſoon as we can after the pre- 
ceeding Crop is off, and the Weather is proper for 
it, There can be nothing ſown on the Head- ridge; 
but what is neceſſarily ſo loſt at the Ends for turning 
upon, is not generally more than a fortieth part, and 
of an inconſiderable Value: Yet not quite loſt ; for 
the Graſs becomes the ſweeter for being ſcratched 
often with the Plough. We bait our Horſes there- 
on, It is only by accident that Dung injures Corn 
and Dung might fave ſome of the Hoeings. But as 
I have neither Downs, Meadow nor Paſture, except 
St. Foin z and Wheat-ſtraw being for other Uſes, I 
am not troubled with much Dung; and the little I 
have, I chuſe to put upon my pooreſt Turnip-land. 


| Rye-graſs is grown out of Faſhion here, becauſe it 


fouls the Land; as t Clover is very common for 
having a contrary Effect I have known St. Foin 


ſuc- 
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ſucceed in all parts of dry Land ; but ſtill the richer 
the Land be, the better the Crop: And the Land 
always produces the moſt of it wherein the Roots run 
, unleſs where there is too much Moiſture, 
And this I fear was the cauſe why the Lord Hadding. 
ton's St. Foin failed. Half a Buſhel of St. Foin Sced 
will plant an Acre, at ten Seeds to every ſquare 
Foot; and if two of theſe grow, and ſtand regularly, 
it will be, when in Perfection, rather too thick than 
too thin. The Value of St. Foin is various, ac. 
cording to the Goodneſs of the Crop, and to what 
Price Hay bears. I have known drilled St. Foin in 
Oxfordſhire ſold, ſtanding, at L. 4 per Acre, and have 
there often ſeen 300 Stone of that weighed from an 
Acre, that being a very rich, deep Soil, and nothing 
under to obſtruct the Roots from running down, I be. 
lieve, ſeveral Fathoms. The Hay of St. Foin, when 
ripe for Seed, is little worth; but cut when it begins 
to bloſſom, has no Equal that I know, except Lucern, 
They who are the moſt expert in the common Tur- 
nip-huſbandry affirm, that if they ſuffera greater Num- 
ber than thirty Plants on a ſquare Perch, their Crop 
diminiſhed by its Thickneſs. The narroweſt Inter- 
vals of drilled Turnips are three Feet. This way 
brings a greater Number to Perfection than the ſow- 
ing them at random; and is found, when well Horſe 
hoed, to bring Crops double to the ſown. Black 
Cattle eat every part of a Turnip when carried off, 
and are treated and feaſted by them, though they re- 
fuſe them the three or four firſt Days. Sheep do the 
ſame. The Ground from whence hoed Turnips are 
taken, is obſerved to produce a much better Crop of 
Barley after them than ever before them : Which 
ſhows that the Ground receives more Benefit from 
the Tillage, than Injury from its being ny 
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the Turnips. The Effect of Peat- aſnes laſts three 
Years, viz. to a Crop of Peaſe, Barley and Clover. 
At Autumn, they ſow Winter-vetches, in the Spring 
Gore-vetches, being a ſort that runs much to Haulm. 
No other ſorts are in Eſteem here, There are ſeve- 
ral Reaſons why hoed Turnips exhauſt Land leſs than 
ſown Corn does, though the Crop of Turnips taken 
off be ten times greater than the Crop of Corn. 


NuMsB. XXVIII. Directions for burning Lime, 
and manuring Ground with Marl, Lime, Water, 
&c. Preſented to the Society by Mr. Lummis, 
who came from England, and made the Rothe- 
ran Plough. 


T has of late Years been found to be the moſt be- 
neficial way, to burn Lime in Kills much in the 
Shape of an Hogſhead ; that is, ſmall in Circumfe- 
rence at the Bottom, gradually wider to the Middle, 
and then contracting again, as beneath, upwards to the 
Top. This Kill I make entirely within the Surface 
of the Ground, on the Declivity of a little Hill or 
riſing Ground; ſo as to have free Acceſs to the Air- 
hole or Furnace of it. About one Foot from the 
Ground I place Iron-bars, to give the Kill a good 
Draught. For this Kill the Stones need not be broke 
lo very ſmall as is commonly done for thoſe above 
Ground. SES 
The Kill thus made, I firſt lay upon the Bars 
ſmall Wood or Whins, then a Floathing of ſmall 
Coals, then Stones about the bigneſs of an Egg, 
then Coals, Cc. but in every Floathing, until I 


| come to the Middle of the Kill, I make the Stones 


bigger and bigger, obſerving to lay the ſmalleſt 
Stones of the ſize at the Bottom neareſt to the Sides 


Aa of 
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of the Kill; but in the Middle I lay Stones almoſt 
as big as half a Peck, and ſo go on with a Progreſ- 
ſion of ſmaller Stones, until I finiſh my Kill as I be- 

n it. ; 

By this Method I always burnt the ſame Quantity 
of Stone with half the Expences of Coal that it takes 
in the ordinary way above Ground, and had the 
Stones truly burnt, without raw Stones, or running 
into Cinders. 

But, where there is no Conveniency for making a 
Kill as above, one muſt burn in the common way a- 
bove Ground; and in that Caſe the Stone muſt be 
broke very ſmall, as for the Bottom and Top of the 
other Kill; but it will take almoſt the double Quan- 
tity of Coal the other takes. When you fill and fi- 
niſh either of the Kills, the Top muſt be covered all 
over with Sods or ſtrong Turf; ſo that the Heat 
may be as intenſe at the Topas poſſible, and prevent 
the Winds from blowing the Fire too much at the 
Top, or the Rains from extinguiſhing of it, or at 
| leaſt rendering the Fire leſs intenſe than it ſhould be. 
Now, conſidering the Structure of the Kills, and the 
Charge for breaking the Stones for the latter, with al- 
moſt the double Quantity of Coals, it is obvious, that 
the former M is much preferable to the other, 
as being much better and cheaper; and I have cer- 
tain Experience that it is ſo. 2 | 

This Stone, when burnt into Lime, is an excel- 
lent Manure for Land, provided it be properly ap- 
Plied; and the Method I have experimented to be bel 
is as follows: On the Swaird or Turf of a ſtrong 
clay Ground, in the Month of OZober, I lay three 
or four Pieces of the biggeſt Stones together, and ſo 


as many at an equal Diſtance ; and of the ſmal! | 


Stones ſuch a Quantity as is equal to the big ay" 
| | 0 
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ſo that ſeventy or eighty Bolls may complete an Acre. 
If Rain falls, it melts immediately; if not, it will 
melt or ſlake in forty eight Hours, or leſs, according 
to the Moiſture of the Air. Then it is to be ſpread 
directly, leaving no part thereof upon the Spot where 
the Stones were laid. This done, I let it ly twelve 
Months, or till the Month of November after the 
October Twelvemonth ; then plowing it, I let it ly 
all Winter; and the Froſts and Rains do ſo mellow 
and prepare the Ground, that, when it is plowed a- 
gain, it is in fit Order for Barley againſt the Spring. 
This Method I prefer much to laying the Lime 
on in Powder; becauſe in Powder it is apt to be 
blow about with the Wind, to the great Hurt and 
Detriment of both Men and Horſes; ſuch as, ſpoil- 
ing the Mens Eyes, Hair and Cloaths, and the Eyes 
and Hair of the Horſes, making their Coats look 
dry and ugly z with other bad Conſequences obvious 
beſides loſing much of the Lime. | 
The Lime laid on, as above directed, on a ſtrong 
ky Ground in the Month of O#zeber, and continuing 
ſpread for about twelve Months before it is plowed, 
has been found fo to alter the Graſs to a fine natural 
Cover; that, by feeding of Sheep or other Cattle up- 
on it, it has paid the whole Charge the firſt Year by 
the Graſs ; and the Sheep and Cattle will chuſe ra- 
ther to feed on this Ground than any other, 
But, if the Ground be of a looſe and open Soil, then, 
if limed in October, it may be plowed in March, or 
the Spring following. In both ways it ſo far melio- 
rates the Swaird, and makes the Ground in ſo good 
Order, that you may expect as good Crops for three 
or four Years as from Land of 20 or 30 Shillings the 
Acre: And the fourth or fifth Year, by laying ſome 
Dung upon it, you may have two or three Crops 
2 A a 2 more; 
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more; and then your Ground will be in very good 
Order to lay down with Graſs- ſeeds. 

But, notwithſtanding that Lime is ſo very good 
a Manure, yet I prefer Marl to it, provided it 
can be had within the Ground, or near the Place 
where it is to be made uſe of; and, altho? it is more 
chargeable at the firſt than the other, yet, laſting five 
times as long, it is in the End much cheaper, I 
generally lay near two hundred Loads of it upon the 
Acre, at about ſix or eight Buſhels to the Load. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Surface of the 
Ground, where Marl is found, is often of a ſtrong 
clay Nature; and fo is in courſe the moſt fit Manure 
for ſandy or gravelly Ground, or any light Soil: For 
which I chuſe to uſe about a Foot and an half of the 
Surface in manner following. I lay about forty 
Loads of it at ten Feet wide, and about a Foot thick; 
then I lay over that about three Loads of burnt Lime- 
ſtone ; then a Courſe of more Earth, and, if it can 
be had, a Courſe of Malt-duſt and Soot; then 
more Earth; next a Courſe of Limeſtone ; and ſo 
on, till you have four or five Courſes of each : Let 
this ly for about two Months; in which time it will 
have a Fermentation pretty ſtrong, if in warm Wea- 
ther, ſooner than two Months ; then let it be turned 
all over, and well mixed; ſo let it ly for about ſi 
Months more, and then there is nothing will be a 
better Manure for the Soils aforementioned. 

It is further to be obſerved, that in all the Marl- 
pits that I have had the Experience of, the deeper 
I digged, the better and finer was the Marl ; and, 
ſuppoſe it is a common Proverb, that he 


Who marls upon Clay 
Throws his Money away; 


yet 
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the Fallaciouſneſs of this Proverb is evident to 
me from undoubted Experience: For the deeper I 
dig into a Marl-pit, the finer and better is the Marl ; 
ſo that the Bottom-marl is as good a Manure for the 


_ clay Ground, where it is commonly got, as 
the 


ead of the Pit, compounded as directed, is for 
andy, gravelly, light Soi 

It may be alledged by ſome, that the Malt. duſt 
and Soot are not in ſome Places to be got, and that 
the Dung of Cattle may be uſed in place of them. 
To this I anſwer, that there is no Rule without Ex- 
ception; but this I can aver, that if they can be got, 
they have in their Natures fuch a meliorating and 
fermenting Quality as renders them moſt fit Ingre- 
dients for this Manure ; and I ſuppoſe where Malt- 
duſt cannot be got, the Soot can. But if none of 
theſe Ingredients can be obtained, the Dung of Cat- 
tle may be made uſe of. 

I look upon the above to be the beſt ſimple or 
compound Manures that are made uſe of, except wa- 
tering 3 which is undoubtedly preferable to them all, 
either with Land or Sea Floods ; that is, freſh or ſalt 
Water: And where Land lies fo that it can have the 
Benefit of either, nothing can be better; and it is 
worth the Expences of making Engines for that Pur- 
poſe ; Deſcriptions of which would too much length- 
en this Narrative. 

For an Example of flooding your Ground, ei- 
ther by making Courſes, or by Engines, overflow 
— Graſs- ground until about ſix Weeks before 

owing- time, and again afterwards for a ſecond 
Crop; but mind never to let the Water ly upon the 
Ground above forty eight Hours at a time, leſt it 
» 1 itz and this never fails to make a plentiful Crop 
ot Graſs. 


This, 
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This, Honourable Gentlemen, is a ſmall Specimen 
of my practical Knowledge in manuring Ground, 
founded upon long and repeated Experience, and 
humbly offered to your Conſideration z and may the 
Practice of it always anſwer your Pains and Expecta- 
tions, as it has never diſappointed me, - 


N. B. It is doubted, if Lime will have ſo beneficial 
an Effect, as Mr. Lummis mentions, upon Ground for 
Graſs: And it is proper to remark, that the Marl 
he ſpeaks of is Clay-marl ; for if the Shell kind were 
laid on in ſo great a Quantity, Corn could not ſtand, 
but would lodge or fall. 


Nums. XXIX. A Letter with reſbect to a Re- 
. werberatory Draw-kill for burning Lime or 
Earth, from Mr. Robert Scot 4 inauld, 
Advocate, to Mr. Hope of eilor. Con- 
municated to the Society. 


Here is much in the Situation of, and Roads 
leading to the Kill. A Hill- ſide is almoſt ne- 
ceſſary; becauſe you muſt have a level Space or Yard 
as well at the Top of the Kill as at the Bottom, and 
Roads leading to both. The Coals and Stores ſhould 
ly ready an the Level at the Top of the Kill, that 
they may be drove into the Kill by Hand-barrows : 
The Coals on the one Side of the Kill, and the Stones 
on the other; where there ſhould be room for the 
Breakers to fit or ſtand ; and likewiſe room betwixt 
the Stones and the Coals for a Cart to turn in 
when they bring the Stones to lay them down to the 
Breakers. 

In Fife * ſtand when they break, as they do e- 
very where, ſo far as I know, but here, ¶ Duninauld 
5 . | In 
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at 64, a-day each; the two Horſes and Cart at 1 5. 
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in the Shire of Angus ] ; and I cannot tell whether 
it is owing to the Lazineſs of our People, or the 
Hardneſs of my Stone, that perhaps requires to be 
ſtruck with more Exactneſs, and a ſhorter ſhafted 
Hammer. It is a good Day's Work here to break 
ten Bolls of Stones. I have two Men for boring 
and blaſting z three for breaking, and helping to 
fill up the Kill at Night; one that draws the Lime- 
ſtone from the Kill, flakes and delivers, &c. and one 
more that has a two-horſe Cart, for leading the 
Stones from the Quarry to the Level at the Top of 
the Kill, We generally raiſe no more Stones than 
what ſerves for the time; for the Kill burns between 
ſixteen and twenty Bolls of Stones a-day z and this 
requires all Hands to work cloſe. 


Our Boll is Linlithgow Meal-meaſure, 8 per cent. 


more than the Standard, With this Firlot we meaſure 
both Shells, or burnt Stones, and ſlaked Lime. The 
Shells are heaped on the Firlot with Spades or Sho- 
vels. The ſlaked Lime is ſtraiked Meaſure, Un- 


burnt Stones will ſometimes weigh about 32 Stone- 


weight Amſterdam per Boll. Shells will weigh about 
25 Stone-weight the Boll. The Boll of Shells will 


yield three Bolls of ſlaked Lime, and the three Bolls . 


of ſaked Lime will weigh about 39 Stone-weight. 
Nine Stone-weight of Coals will burn a Boll of 
Stones. The Load, or 18 Stones of Coals, coſts 
me g d. prime Coſt, 5 d. Freight, and 24 d. Duty, 
Cuſtomhouſe-dues, and Carriage from the Shore to 
the Kill, In bad Weather I have the Coals to lead 
from a greater Diſtance, and then they coſt me more. 
The nine Stone coſts me, at this rate, 64 d.; and 
Work being cheap here, I compute the ſeyen Men 


6 4. 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
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6 d. and the Powder and Repair of Tools at 13. 6 d. 
a-day. So it will ſtand thus: 
& 
The Value of 16 Bolls of Shells here is 1 6 8 
To 16 Barrows of Coals at 64 d. is 8 4 
To Workmen, Powder, Carting and 
Tools — — — 66 
— 14 10 


Neat Profit 11 10 


Miſcarriages will happen in the Burning with bad 
Weather. We have Shutters for the Vents, to ſtop 
one or more of them as the Wind blows. If there 
is not ready Vend, or the Weather ſo bad that I can. 
not carry off the Limeſtones to the Land as they 
come out of the Kill, I carry them in Barrows, which 
are juſt Meaſures, into a Lime-houſe, as near the 
Kill as Conveniency could allow; and theſe are kept 
for ſelling out in ſlaked Lime. It would be a very 
good way, to agree with a Quarrier for the Number 
of Bolls delivered, and likewiſe the ſame way with 
the Breakers, or an Undertaker for all, after a 
Trial is made of the Nature of the Stone; and that 
the Workmen be limited to a Quantity of Coal pro- 
portioned to the Lime or Stones burnt. 

They work the Lime-quarries in England at a ve- 
ry eaſy Rate. The Seller of the Lime furniſhes the 
Proportion of Coals; and the Maker of the Lime 
gets, as I remember, from 16 d. to 25. for all the 
other Charge, for the Quantity of each Fodder, or 
Wain-load, he delivers; which J reckon is about 
the Bulk of eight of my Bolls, tho' not fo heavy. 
Their Quarries are very eaſily wrought z and gene- 
rally their Kills are lower than their Quarries, — 
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that they come eaſily to the Loading of their Kills; 
and their Limeſtone is either ſoft Chalk, or brittle 
Stone. Clitheroe, near Preſton, would be a proper 
Place to get a Lime-burner. we 

My Quarry is very hard Stone, and all within 
ad which occaſions my Kill to be ſituated 
high above the Quarry; and you ſee my Coals coſt 
me very dear. 


Deſcription of the Kill. 
T Bottom, the Kill muſt be three Feet four 
Inches wide; and at two Feet four Inches high, 
three Feet fix Inches, | 

At four and a half Feet deep, ſhe muſt be four 
and a half Feet wide. 

When the Kill is formed to four and a half Feet 
high, and four and half Feet wide within the Walls, 
the ſecond Batter begins; and from four and a halt 
Feet high, ſhe muſt be built ſo as to be 5 

8 


Feet wide within the Walls, when ſhe is ten Feet 
When the Kill is ten Feet high or deep, and ten 
Feet wide within the Walls, you muſt begin a third 
Batter, and at the Height of fourteen Feet, ſhe muſt 
_— y twelve and a half Feet wide within the 
$, 
When the Kill is fourteen Feet high, and twelve 
and a half wide, a fourth Batter muſt be begunz and 
when ſhe is nineteen Feet high, let her be rather leſs 
than fifteen Feet wide. | | 
The different Batters muſt be made as impetces 
ptible as you canz and, from Top to Bottom, quite 
{mooth Work, that the drawing out of the Shells of 
burnt Stones below, may make the whole Lines 


ſtones fall ally. 
above down _— The 
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The firſt Lintels that are laid above the Vent 
ſhould have a good Grip of the Wall, and muſt 
be ſtrongly jamb'd in : They muſt not project within 
the Kill, but be all quite ſmooth from top to bottom. 
A Kill of the above Dimenſions will burn 20 Bolls 
of Limeſtone each Day : But, you may make her 
larger without altering theſe Dimenſions, if you only 
add two or three Feet to the Height, which will re- 
quire ſtrong Walls. If you add any thing to her 
Height, you need not batter it in the Inſide at all, 
but make the Addition perpendicular. 

Fix a Pole in the Centre of the Bottom or Floor 
of the Kill, from which you may have a Line to 
ſtretch round the Kill as you build up, it will direct 
you to vary the Batter as directed. 

The Kill has four Vents, each oppoſite to one an- 
other, and has no Brand-irons whereupon to lay the 
Coals and Stones, they being ſupported by old Tim- 
ber, Broom, Whins, Sc. above which, the Coals 
are laid : But, if the Kill be built to a Brae-face, or 
the Side of a Rock, it can have but three Vents. 


This ingenious Gentleman, who has tried many 
Experiments, and is a notable Huſbandman ; who 
made uſeful Obſervations where-ever he occaſion- 
ally went, and has travelled all the beſt improven 
Counties in England and in this Country purpolcly 
to make further Diſcoveries, you ſee, has given an 
exact Deſcription of his Kill, and an accurate and 
diſtinct Account of his Lime-work ; which, by his 
Knowledge, Aſſiduity and Induſtry, is come to be 
a very. conſiderable Improvement of his Eſtate, not- 
withſtanding the Situation and Hardneſs of his 
Stone, and that he can get no other Feuel but 
Coal, which coſts him ſo dear: Yet, I think proſe 
241 re 
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here to take notice, that others build ſuch Kills in 
different Forms. 

The Earl of Stair, to whom we are obliged, 
more than I can expreſs, for many excellent Exam- 
ples, has one at New-Lifton, and others in Galloway, 
built in the Shape of an Egg, opened a little at both 
Ends, and ſet upon the ſmalleſt. This Kill anſwers 
exceedingly well ; and, beſides Limeſtone, burns any 
kind of Earth that is thrown into it. 

Mr, Lummis, in his Memorial, p. 185. to which 
I refer, directs to make this Kill reſembling a Hog- 
ſhead : And to me it ſeems worth Conſideration, 
whether theſe Kills, ſwelling at or above the Mid- 
dle, and contracting again at the Top, will not re- 
verberate more ſtrongly, and make a greater Intenſe- 
neſs of Heat, than ſuch as grow wider and wider, and 
are not contracted, 


NuMB. XXX. AI Memorial writ by Mr. Maxwell 
at the Defire of a Friend. Communicated to, 


, and approved of by the Soctety. 


T being difficult to find a Field of any conſider- 
able Extent, all of the fame, and alſo of a good 
Quality, it ſeems to me to be no ſmal] Conveniency 
to you, that there is at your Farm a Clay fo very 
rich, and ſo great a Quantity of it for improving 
your ſandy, gravelly, or moſſy Soils, a rich Clay be- 
ing ſo well known to be an Improver of any of theſe : 
And fince this is the Caſe, I am not a little diſpoſed 
to think, that it is as or better for you, that 
your Farm varies ſo in the Soils, than if it had been 
all of one, though a good Quality z becauſe, though 
it were all even Clay, unleſs it were exceedingly rich, 


it could not, without a Dunging, give above four 
| b 2 good 


{ons the Crops are burnt up, and in wet, if the Ground 
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Crops, unleſs they were varied with more Judg. 
— than is generally practiſed. * 
If this be true, as I believe it is, and as too many, 

I am afraid, find to their coſt; then, as there is a Ne. 
ceſſity to dung every fourth Year or fo, or let 
the Ground go into Paſture, (which cannot recover 
it for ſeveral Years, during which time it muſt yield 
ſmall Returns); fo, to obtain greater Profits, the 
Expence of Dung, which ſometimes is not to be got, 
cannot be under 40 5. the Acre, if not 3 J. And 
thence it is evident, that an additional Rent, of 
105, or upwards the Acre per annum, is thereby laid 
upon the Ground; and that four Years of this addi. 
tional Rent is always per Advance every fourth Year, 


| Now, let us conſider, if we can do better with rich 


clay, ſandy, gravelly and moſſy Soils, all in the ſame 
Field; and let us alſo examine a little into the Na. 
ture of theſe ſeveral Soils ; which will help to point 
out the Reaſons for our Management, 

It is agreed to, I believe, by every body, that good 
Clay has more vegetative Food in it than any other 
Soil, unleſs Marl (which may be more properly called 
a Manure) be reckoned one: But then Clay is too cold, 


and has this Stiffneſs and Obſtinacy in its Nature, that 


it won't, without great Contuſion of the Plough in 
Winter and Summer fallowing, which loſes a Crop, 
and is very expenſive, ſeparate its Particles, to yield 
that Nouriſhment, either to Grain or Graſs, unleſs 
it be mixed with other Soil of an opening Nature, 
which by any of theſe Helps it daes afford. But 
Sand or Gravel, and even Moſs when fully drained, 
are too hot, or too open; and, when turned by the 
Plough, allow the Refreſhments by the Dews and Rains 
to paſs too ſoon through them; ſo that in dry Sea- 
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has been well dunged, the Grain commonly lodges 
or falls. Whence it is plain, how beneficial it muſt 
be, to mix Clay with any of theſe Soils ; and that 
it muſt be found to be a more profitable Manure for 
them, than even Dung without Clay compounded 
with it: For Dung is hot as well as they, and ſo adds 
Fire to the Firecy ; and Moſs being open in its Parts, 
allows the ſmall Particles of Dung to paſs, by the Con- 
veyance of Water, ſoon through it. And for theſe 
Reaſons, the Dung of Cattle does ſhort while Service 
on Sand or Gravel; but Clay, being not only well ſto. 
red with vegetative Food, but cold and binding in its 
Nature, as is obſerved, it evidently appears, that Clay 
muſt very much benefit any of theſe Soils, & contra; 
Clay tending to cure their Faults or Infirmities, and 
they, or any of them, the Faults or Infirmities of the 
Clay. Wherefore, it is my humble Opinion, that you 
ſhould apply your rich Clay, unburnt, to your ſandy or 
gravelly Soil, for a Dunging, as occaſion may require; 
and that you ſhould keep your moſſy Bog in the Mea- 
dow-way, till it ſubſide, and become ſo firm that it 
can bear Horſes to labour itz and then you ought to 
pare, burn, plow and crop it ; which will cure it in 
a great ure of its Openneſs, by reducing it to 
{mall Particles, which go cloſer together than great 
ones, and are the greateſt part of the Food of Plants. 
And, at the ſame time, you may apply Clay where 
the Moſs is deep, or, tho? ſhallow, has a gravelly or 
andy Bottom, which will ſurely have a notable Ef- 
tet, The Turfs that are already cut, ſhould be 
_ without loſs of time; and the was 3 

iſing, being carefully ſpread, upon the worſt parts 

of the Bog, will in — enrich it for Meadow : But, 

unleſs your Drains be made fully effectual, and kept 

clean and open, you cannot expect the full —_ 
0 
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of your other Labour on the wet Parts of your 
Ground, ſufficient Draining being in all Caſes in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary. | | 
If you will take the Trouble to lay, ſtratum ſuper 
ſtratum, the Clay, Moſs, and even the Gravel, or 
Sand, in ſmaller Proportions, with what Dung, Lime, 
or other Manure you can get, and every other thing 
.you can lay your Hand on, that will rot in a com- 
petent time, their different Natures and Qualities 
{ſtruggling with one another, will occaſion. a great 
Heat and Fermentation; and the turning of theſe 
Middings, (which ſhould by no means be neglect- 
ed, the oftner the better), will mix and incorpo- 
rate your ſeveral Ingredients, and raiſe ſo many new 
Fermentations, which will pulveriſe, impregnate, and 
fit them for a proper Dreſſing for any of your Soils, 
either for Corn or Graſs. | This Method, tho? the 
moſt troubleſome and expenſive, ſeems to me to be, 
in all reſpects, the moſt adviſable ; it promiſes the 
quickeſt Return, and the greateſt Profits; and /abor 
levis eſt cum lucro. | 
Theſe I take to be as proper ways as any, to im- 
prove your Fields, and bring them once into good 
heart, I would next inſiſt upon it, that, in order 
to keep them ſo, with the leſs Expence of Manure, 
you ſhould never ſow two white ' Crops or Grains 
running, or ſucceſſively, becauſe they waſte and rob 
the Ground ; but that you ſhould, without Interru- 
ption, interject Peaſe, Clover or Turnip, which are 
Enrichers. The injudicious Huſbandry of the Coun- 
try has indeed eſtabliſhed a contrary Practice; but! 
hope your's will not further verify the proverbial Ob- 
ſervation, That Example is moſt prevailing. 
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NuMs. XXXI. Another Memorial writ by My. 
Maxwell at the Defire of two Gentlemen, Laid 
before, and approved of by the Soctety. 


N obedience to your Deſire, I ſhall offer my 
[ Opinion with reſpect to what, I apprehend, may 
prove the moſt proper Management of your joint 
Farm; and in the Entry I incline to mention, that 
[ think the Incloſure lying neareſt to Dumfries is 
a good mixed Soil; that the next to it is a lighter 
and worſe Body of Earth ; that the furtheſt diſtant 
i; ſtill worſe, and more gravelly ; and that the whole, 
by bad Huſbandry, is reduced to a far worſe State 
than it naturally was; at leaſt, I cannot help being 
of Opinion, that they are ſo far from being impro- 
ven, (except with reſpect to the Fencing), that, had 
they never been under Culture, it were an eaſier 
Taſk to improve them than at preſent it is : For, by 
want of Judgment of thoſe through whoſe Hands 
theſe Fields have paſſed, they are much waſted, or 
ſtocked with Weeds, or both. So that, to carry on 
an Improvement upon them, theſe two Diſadvan- 
tages fall in the way to be ſtruggled with; beſides, 
that with regard to the two worſt Incloſures, the na- 
tural Badneſs of the Soil makes the Matter not a little 
difficult: For, as it is not very convenient to get Dung 
for them, ſoit comes to great Charge; and it is in the 
Nature of their Earth, being of a burning Quality, 
to waſte and conſume Stable or Byre Dung, eſpeci- 
ally if uncompounded with proper Soil, in very ſhort 
time, and the Stable-dung ſooneſt, Wherefore 
ſome other Device ſhould be fallen upon to improve 
the whole otherwiſe than by ſuch Dung, which ſerves 
to encourage the Growth of Weeds, as well as _ 
| ; rain 
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Grain or Graſs; and, if it be not well prepared, brings 


many of their Seeds freſh along with it. And there. 
fore, it ſeems not only proper, but neceſſary, toa 
ply to the ſeveral Soils the beſt Earth that 4 


got of a different Nature, even without any Compo- 


ſition with Dung, if Dung cannot conveniently be 


got; but if it can, the Dung and Earth being made 
up together in Middings, the whole will ferment, 
and become a better Manure for ſuch light burning 
Soils than Dung itſelf, as being more durable and 
laſting: And ſuch different Soils ſhow themſelves in 
your Ground, in Ditches and other Places, even at 
the preſent ; and I hope proper Trials will make fur: 
ther Diſcoveries. But, in ſo far as this my humble 
Advice cannot take place, through want of better 


' Soils to be applied to the worſe, I ſhall:endeavour to 


propoſe Rules of Huſbandry, by which, in the leaſt 
expenſive way I can think of, the whole may turn to 
the beſt Account the Nature of the Soil of two of 
the Fields can admit of; and of Neceſſity, in my O- 
Pinion, theſe two worſt Fields muſt be a Burden on 
3 that the greater Profit may be made of the 
whole. t Toth 
Theſe Obſervations being made; and, if they be 
Juſt, as I think they are, then, without further In- 
troduction, I ſhall moſt ſubmiſſively mention the 
Huſbandry and Management by which I apprehend 
your Ground, jointly conſidered, may bring in moſt 
Money, and at the fame time grow gradually 
richer. And; for Diſtinction's ſake, I ſhall deno- 
minate theſe: Fields thus: The neareſt, middle, and 
remoteſt Incloſures. And, in the nu place, In or- 
der to obtain theſe Ends, the Fences and Drains 
(the firſt Steps toward good Huſbandry) ought to 


be made as effectual as poſſible. 2 
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I humbly think it proper to ſow Peaſe on the neareſt 
Incloſure, Oats with Clover on the middle, and in- 
ſtantly to root out the Broom and Whins from the 
remoteſt; and then to ſummer-fallow ſo much there- 
of as lies in Graſs, and to ſow Oats and Clover on 
the whole thereof, all firſt Seaſon. It is not yet e- 
ſtabliſhed as a general Rule, (tho' I wiſh it were), to 
fallow ſo light a Soil z but, without it, the ley Ground 
would not be ſufficiently mouldy to be laid down 
with Clover along with the reſt of the Field, 

If a Phyſician ſhould unluckily miſtake the Na- 
ture of the Conſtitution and Diſtemper of his Patient, 
how wholſome ſoever the Medicines he preſcribes 
may be, yet they can at beſt be but harmleſs, tho? 
very expenſive, by reaſon of wrong Application. Let 


me therefore examine what I have ſaid, and try how 


fr it can ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon ; for an Error in 
the firſt Concoction is found to be the moſt dange- 
rous. Such Things as I think ſelf-evident and 
plain, I ſhall paſs over; ſuch as the Deſcription 
I have given of the Nature of your ſeveral Soils 
and that one good Way to improve them is, to apply 
good Earth of a different, or rather an oppoſite 
Nature, even unmixed, it Dung or Lime cannot be 
got to compound in Middings therewith, 
. Theſe Things ſeem plain; and that this Manure 
may be applied, either when the Ground is to be em- 
ployed for Grain or Graſs ; with this Difference in 
the Caſe of Midding-dung, either unmixed or com- 
pounded with Earth, that, if it be deſigned for Grain, 
it ſhould be plowed into the Ground as ſoon as poſ- 
lible after it is laid on it, to prevent Waſte by Ex- 
halation; and, if deſigned fie Graſs, it ſhould. be 
laid and ſpread upon the Ground in September, or 
at leaſt before Winter, =o the Rains may waſh it 
: C into 
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into the Roots of the Graſs, to nouriſh it, and keep 
the Earth warm during that cold Seaſon; or it ma 
be delayed till March. What I have juſt now ſaid, 
ſeems ſo obvious and plain, that I think it needleſs 
further to illuſtrate; but I ſhall aſk myſelf this Que- 
ſtion, Why do I adviſe to crop Ground of ſuch Soils, 
and ſo diſordered as I have repreſented, in ſuch man- 
ner as I have done? Why, becauſe I cannot ſee how 
I could well order the Matter better : For, with re- 
ſpect to the neareſt Incloſure, tho? the far beſt Soil, 
it is ſo waſted by indiſcreet cropping, that it cannot, 
without doing it vaſt Injury, (unleſs it were dunged), 
yield any immediately ſucceeding white Crop; and 
to let it ly out in natural Graſs, were to put up with 
about one third of the Value of what it will give if 
well laid down with Clover : For I believe it will be 
yielded by thoſe who have been moſt obſervant, that 
any Ground, if tolerably clean and dry, and in heart 
to yield four Seeds at the leaſt, will feed (eſpecially 
if uſed green) three times as many Beaſts when laid 
down with Clover, as it would do in natural Graſs, 
beſides the greater Benefit the Ground receives by 
the Clover, ariſing from the Nature of the Plant; 
and therefore, that the Ground may be the ſooner 
laid down with Clover, I have adviſed to ſow Peale, 
hg they will meliorate the Ground, as they al- 


ways do when the Crop proves good ; and prepare it 


for Barley next Crop; wherewith ſow Clover- ſeeds. 
Thoſe that incline to ſow Clover alone, or without 
Grain, at leaſt if the Ground be not very free of 
Weeds, may do it, and take their Hazard; but I 
cannot recommend the Practice as the moſt profit- 
able. And J have the more Courage to propoſe theſe 
two Crops of Grain antecedently in the preſent Caſe, 
becauſe, the Ground being dirty, the Peaſe, if wy 
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be rank, which late ſowing commonly occaſions, and 
the ſeveral Plowings for the Barley, will do much to 
clean it; and I am alſo perſuaded, that they will 
prove more valuable than two Crops of natural Graſs 
would, The preſent Crop upon the Ground will 
ſhew which Parts are pooreſt ; on theſe beſtow a 
Part of the Dung you are preparing, to bring the 
whole Field into as equal a Condition as poſſible; 
and as your Crops ſhall, from time to time, diſcover 
the Poverty of the Ground, make the beſt ſupply of 
Dung you can : But I hope there ſhall be ſmall or 
no occaſion on this Field, if once brought into Order, 
provided my Directions be obſerved. 
The Barley being cut, keep the Ground Winter- 
fenced z for Beaſts would potch it, and do vaſt Da- 
Any Graſs that may be loſt, will be well paid 
by the Difference of the next Crop from what it 
would otherwiſe be. Uſe the Graſs firſt Year, and 
the firſt Crop the ſecond Year, for Hay, or feed- 
ing green, as ſhall be after directed; but the ſecond 
Year, let the ſecond Crop come up to the Flower, 
and then roll it down, — plow it in for a Dunging. 
Harrow it a little to cloſe the Seams, to make the 
Swaird rot the better; and in Barley- ſeaſon, after a 
Spring- plowing or two, as ſhall be found neceſſary, 
ſow Barley and Clover; and go on, with a Conti- 
nuance, as directed, keeping the Ground always un- 
der Grain one Year, and Clover two; for I expect 
it will be thus kept in heart. And I have always 
found Graſs, from Graſs-ſeeds, ſown near any con- 
fiderable Town, when well managed, and ſpent to 
the beſt Advantage, balance, if not overbalance 
the free Returns from Grain, though the Ground 
did not pay Teind-ſheaves, as this Part of yours does. 


Another Reaſon for deſigning this ſo much for Clo- 
Cc 2 ver, 
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ver, will be diſcovered when I offer to direct the 
Management of the other two Fields. 82 

Theſe other two Fields being, for the greateſt part, 
weak, light Soil, out of heart, though laid down with 
Clover as directed, I don't think you can expect to 
have Graſs upon them for cutting until they be part. 
ly improven by the Manure mentioned, and partly 
by the Huſbandry I am juſt now to adviſe: Which 
is, After keeping the ſame Fence for the firſt Winter 
after the Grain is cut, to paſture them for the remain- 
ing part of two Years; and during that Time, to 
conſume all the cuttable Graſs of the neareſt Field, 
when it happens to be in Graſs, on ſuch of the other 
two as you may diſcover to be pooreſt; which, at 
firſt, will be the remoteſt. Then take a couple of 
Crops of Oats, and with the laſt ſow Clover; and 
thenceforth continue the like Management till you 
may apprehend them to be improven to that Height, 
that they can yield Crops of Grain or Graſs to pleaſe 
you, without the Aſſiſtance of Graſs ate upon them 
from the neareſt and beſt Incloſure ; which, I hope, 
in no very diſtant Time, will prove the Caſe : For 
every body knows, that Ground, even though laid 
down to natural Graſs, is improven by Paſture; and 
much more muſt it be ſo when laid down with Clo- 
ver, even in proportion to the greater Number of 
Beaſts it can feed; and more ſo ſtill, ſuitable or cor- 
reſponding to the Quantity of Graſs brought into and 
ſpent upon it from another Field; becauſe Dung and 
Urine will fall proportionally to the Number of Cat- 
tle paſturing, and the Feeding they get. And I 
ſhall make no doubt, but the neareſt Field will ne- 
vertheleſs continue improving, being a good Soil, 
ſince it gives but one white Crop in three Vears 


time, and that the moſt gentle of all the 1 
RE: ind; 
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kind; and ſince Clover is interjected, which re- 
ceives a good part of its Nouriſhment from the At- 
moſphere, ſhelters the Ground by the Broadneſs of 
its Leaves and Thickneſs upon it, and ſo makes it 
retain the Nitre and Spirit of the Air, and thereby 
enriches it, and rots, and makes a kind of Dunging 
of even the Surface of the Earth, when growing 
on Ground, and allowed to come to its full 
Strength. Beſides, that being a tap or deep rooted 
Plant, it draws the greateſt part of its Nouriſhment 
from parts of the Earth far below the Reach of the 
Plough, or the horizontal Roots of the Barley : So that 
the Earth that nouriſheth the Barley, is rather impro- 
ven than waſted by the Clover, though the ſecond 
Crop thereof were not tilled down every ſecond Year 
as directed, which is unqueſtionably a very ſenſible 
Dunging of itſelf. And by eating the Graſs green, 
there can be none the leaſt Damage, it being agreed 
that this is the moſt advantageous way of ſpending 
Clover, provided it be allowed to grow up, and then 
cut and given to Cattle in Houſes, Shades, or ſepa- 
rate F ields z for when they arc allowed to go upon Clo- 
ver- fields that are rich, and would ſuffer the Scythe, 
they not only trample the Graſs with their Feet, but 
their cloſe eating, in great meaſure prevents the o- 
— ariſing to Ground from it aforemen- 
tioned, 

What I have ſaid being the Gros of what is mate- 
nal occurring to me on the Subject, calculate to hu- 
mour your Soils, and to fave all the Expence of 
Dung poſſible, by making one Soil ſubſervient to 
another, and the better to mend the worſe, I wil- 
Ungly ſubmit what I have wrote to your Correction, 

d with all my Heart wiſh that any thing I have 
lad may anſwer the end I have intently _—_ 

whic 
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which was to ſerve you in the matter to the utmoſt 
of my Power, 


Nu MB. XXXII. A Letter by Mr. Maxwell 70 
Me,. G. and H. concerning the Improvement of 
ſome Acres of boggy Ground. Communicated to 
the Society, and approved of by them, 


Gent 

Ince you are pleaſed todefire my Opinion and Ad. 
vice with regard to the Improvement and Ma. 
nagement of the Acres you lately bought in common, 
I will rather expoſe my own Weakneſs, than ſhew 
the leaſt Unwillingneſs to ſerve you. And firſt, 
without further Apology or Introduction, The great- 
eſt part of this your new Purchaſe being Bog, of a 
deep Soil, I commend your Reſolution to beſtow 
Money upon the Improvement of it; becauſe ſuch 
Bogs are Virgin-earth, and the Settlement of the 
fineſt and richeſt Particles conveyed thereto by the 
Land-floods from time to time, I own the Salts are 
weakened by the long Stagnation of Water : But, 
when the Ground is fully drained, and by Fallow or 
other proper Huſbandry the Soils are mixed and ex- 
poſed at proper Seaſons to the benign and enriching 
Influences of the Heavens, the Spirit of the Earth in- 

vigorates. | 
Theſe Obſervations being made, and ſince you 
have already incloſed your Ground, and are bring- 
ing in the dry hard Land by the profitable Huſband- 
ry of Potatoes, you ſhould next drain the wet; for 
which you have the Conveniency of a gentle eaſy Fall 
to the Runner that paſſes through the Bottom of the 
Incloſure. This Runner muſt be left open, that it 


may the better carry off the great Quantity of . 
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that falls into it ; but many of the other Drains may 
be covered as directed in the Anſwers to the Lord M. 
terran's Queries, p. 17. Then the Surface, which is 
CES Ny woven, ought to be made as equal 
a poſſible. 

When the Ground is drained, it is then, and no 
ſooner, proper to begin the Improvement of the 
Soil : But, before I preſume to offer my Opinion 
concerning it, I wiſh I had known for what Purpoles 

deſigned the Incloſure, that, if poſſible, I might 

ſuited the Improvement to your Intent; but, as 
| take it to be the general Aim of all wiſe Improvers, 
to draw the greateſt free Returns they can, due Re- 
card being always had to the Condition the Ground 
may be preſumed to be left in after every Crop, ſo I 
ſhall * it to be yours; and on this Suppoſi- 
tion I ſhall proceed. 

Firſt, Continue to plant as many Potatoes in the 
dry Land as in this Seaſon you can ; for it is unex- 
ceptionable Huſbandry, equal to a Summer-fallow. 

Next, Fallow all the reſt of the Ground this very 
Seaſon, and as ſoon in it as poſſible : For, beſides the 
Benefits of the Fallow itſelf, by the Plowings you may 
fave a good deal of the Expence of levelling the 
Ground, the plowed Earth being eaſily thrown from 
the high Places to the low; and the next Plowings 
will always raiſe more Earth on Places where any was 
taken away. Plow not only all you can this Year, 
but plow up the reſt, every Inch of it that the Plough 


can touch, as ſoon as by the Draining it ſubſides, and 


becomes ſo firm that it can bear the labouring Cattle; 
that, without loſs of time, you may get into the 
Clover-huſbandry : For Ground, yielding Grain and 
Graſs from Graſs-ſeeds ſown alternately, will very 


probably give more free Profit than when it is con- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly yielding either the one or the other, if the 
Huſbandry for both be equally good. 

Where you cannot uſe the Plough, employ the 
Spade, and make your Fallow compleat. Then con- 
ſider which Parts are fit for Wheat, which for Rye, 
and which want the Aſſiſtance of Dung for the one 
or for the other; and at any Expence put your 
Ground once in good Heart, in confidence that, if 
it were, the Method of Huſbandry I am to direct, 
will keep it in as good Order, or make it better with 
ſmall Expence of Dung in all time thereafter, tho 

ou keep it annually under the Sock or Scythe : For 

d in Heart and Strength, is, I am much dif- 

ſed tothink, as much improven by ſome Crops 

judiciouſly taken, as weak worn-out Land is by a 

Summer-fallow, at leaſt ſuch a ſham Fallow as is too 

often made, without any Crop at all, unleſs it get 
Dung. | 

When your Ground is in all reſpects in good Order, 
ſow Wheat on the ſtrongeſt, and Winter-rye on the 
lighteſt Parts of your Soil for the firſt Crop of Grain: 
For the ſecond, ſow Peaſe; for they meliorate the 
Ground when they prove a good Crop, and you 
may expect it, Immediately after the Peaſe are cut, 
and cut them high, plow down the Stubble, with- 
out allowing Cattle to eat it; and, after two Spring- 
plowings, ſow Barley and the great Clover, with 
only a ſmall Mixture of Rye-graſs z becauſe Clover 
is an Enricher, and Rye-graſs impoveriſhes the 
Ground, and fouls it. After the Barley is cut, allow 
no Cattle to enter your Incloſure, except in very dry 
Weather, left they potch the Ground with their 
Feet, and deſtroy the young Clover. If you would 
keep them out in dry Weather as well as in wet, and 
allow the Graſs to rot among the Stubble, by the 

Dreſſing 
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Drefling it would give the Ground, and keeping the 
Roots of the Clover-plants warm through Winter, 
your Advantage would be greater than tho* your 


5 Cattle ate it. 


Next Year cut it twice, and put Cattle upon the 
Fog or Eddiſh. The following Year cut it only once; 
—. when it is beginning to flower, roll it down, plow 
it in, and harrow the Ground, to cloſe the Seams, 
that the Swaird may rot the better, and be ready for 
Wheat or Winter-rye upon another Plowing. Ifit 
be not fit for theſe, it will anſwer well for Barley : 
And ſow Peaſe for the ſubſequent Crop; for two 
Crops of white Grain running, 1mpoveriſhes Ground, 


and makes Dung neceſſary. After the Peaſe, ſow 


Barley, Clover and Rye-graſs, and manage as direct- 
ed; and fo go on with this Courſe of Huſbandry 
without Variation, If you do, I hope your Ground 
will have little need of Manure, But, if you find it 
neceſſary, and can get Lime, I adviſe you to ſow it 
upon the young Clover among the Barley- ſtubble in 
the Month of September: Fifteen or twenty Horſe- load 
may ſerve an Acre; and will not only encourage the 
Clover, but will incorporate itſelf with, and melio- 
rate the Earth, and ſo prepare it for ſucceeding Crops. 
And, if you ſee Cauſe to uſe it further, this gentle 
Liming may be profitably and harmleſly repeated _ 
on the young Clover every fifth Year : For the Peale, 
Clover, — tilling down of the Clover as directed, 
will be ſufficient Dungings to make the Lime work; 
and, it being thus laid upon the Surface, there to 
ly, and incorporate itſelf with the Ground, for the 
of two Years before it again fuffer the Plough, 

the Hazard of ſubſiding below the Reach of the 
Plough, which Lime is fabjet to, is prevented. Or 
you may ſow Soot, Pigeon-dung, or Aſhes, in lefler 
D d Quanti- 
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uantities, in proportion to the Hotneſs of their 
different Natures, and the Hotneſs or Coldnefs of 
the Quality of the different Parts of your Soll. 

It would ſwell the Letter too much to aſſign Rea- 
ſons for all I have ſaid, and I think it would be need- 
leſs, for I believe they will occur; and that, if my 
Advice be followed without Variation, you may ex- 
pect Succeſs: But, if you break any Link of the 
Chain, you have not me to blame ; nothing happens 
without a Reaſon ; there is ſome Cauſe or other for 
every Conſequence, | 

It it ſhall be objected, That, by this Scheme, there 
will be ſome Years no Graſs at all, -and others none 
for feeding on; and that therefore it will not an- 
{wer the Ends you propoſe, I am ſorry for it; for it 
is not every Method of Huſbandry by which greater 
Profits can be drawn with ſo little Nicety and Trouble, 
and on fo ſmall Expence ; but, if there be an abſolute 
Neceſſity, it muſt be yielded to: And, in that Caſe, 
I adviſe you, when you ſow Barley, to ſow only the 
equal half of your Field with Graſs- ſeeds; and, after 
the Barley, to dung the other half for Wheat ; after 
the Wheat, to ſow Peaſe ; after the Peaſe, Barley and 
Graſs- ſeeds: and, during theſe three Years, to ma- 
nage the other half in Graſs thus : Cut it twice the 
firſt Year, twice the ſecond, once the third, and 
then immediately fallow it down, and give it a 
couple of more Plowings for Wheat: For, tho* the 
Clover were allowed to grow up to the Flower before 
plowing, for a Dunging, as in the firſt Method, it 
would have little Effect; becauſe, being the third 
Year, the ſecond Crop would be ſhort and weak. 
After the Wheat, ſow Peaſe ; after the Peaſe, Barley 
\ and Clover. Thus the equal half of the Ground 1s 
in Graſs yearly, if you go on with this Courſe of Hul- 
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bandry. There can, it is true, be no Paſture for 
ſome Months; but I cannot fee any Loſs attending 
that : For I doubt not but the Extent of Ground that 
would be neceſſary to feed two Horſes in the Paſture- 
way, will full as well maintain three in the Houſe 
with cut Graſs; becauſe they do great Damage with 
their Feet, and that Clover is not ſo much ted by 
the Atmoſpherewhen kept down by Cattle, and ſhort, 
as when allowed to tiller or ſtool, and grow to its 
full Height. In proportion to the Length and Strength 
of its Stalks, will the Length and Strength of its Roots 
be; and the longer and ſtronger both be, the better 
will the Ground be covered and rotted, and the leſs 
Demand will this tap-rooted Plant make upon. that 
Part of the Earth where the horizontal Roots of 
Grain paſture for their Food, the greateſt Part of 
the Nouriſhment of Clover, allowed to bloſſom, be- 
ing drawn from Parts far below, or received from 
the Atmoſphere. Wherefore, and for other Reaſons 
taken notice of p. 205. and more that might be given, 
were not theſe ſeemingly ſufficient, Land is more im- 
proven by Clover, when allowed to come to the 
Flower, tho? it be cut, and carried off the Field, than 
it [the Land] would be, if the Graſs were kept down 
in the Paſture-way, even with all the great Aſſiſtance 
of the Dung and Piſs of the Cattle, This Doctrine, 
ſo far as I remember to have obſerved, is new, but I 
think it is ſound. 

You may ſee that I have calculate this Huſbandry 
for the Deſtruction of Weeds, as well as fertilizing 
the Ground, Peaſe and Clover being Cleaners as well 
as Enrichers; and you'll do well to take care that as 
few as poſſible enter it with Dung badly prepared, or 
with the Seeds of Grain or Graſs; for in proportion 
to the Weeds that grow, will the Ground be waſted 
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by them, and ſo much the leſs Grain or Graſs will it 
produce, having the leſs Nouriſhment to yield to 
them. - Theſe Robbers, theſe Murderers, we cannot 
well be ſufficiently upon our guard againſt : Th 
ſteal in like a Thief in the Night, and either thru 
themſelves where Corn would grow, or dwarf it by 
drawing the Nouriſhment from it, or choke and kill 
what grows beſide them; and in wet Seaſons they 
hinder it to win or dry till it is often damaged, and 
ſometimes rotten and loſt. The richer the Ground 
is made, the ſtronger will they grow; and if they be 
once allowed to enter, nothing diſpoſſeſſes them ſo 
well as a right ordered Summer-tallow. But this may 
be got, without loſing a Crop, by the Horſe-hoeing 
Huſbandry of Potatoes, p. 156, & ſegg. or of Tur- 
nips, p. 13. or of Cabbages as directed in my Memo» 
rials to the Society for propagating Chriſtian Knows- 
ledge, p. 225. in which Memorials the Uſes to which 
they may be ſeverally applied are mentioned. 

In place of the common Peaſe, you may, if you 
think fit, fow Winter-vetches or Tares in September. 
In the Spring, when we have generally little Graſs or 
Fodder, they will be fit for cutting to feed Cattle, 
which in too many Places are then ſcarcely able to 
walk for Leanneſs; or the cut Tares may be made 
into Hay, and yet, nevertheleſs, they will take a new 
Growth, and in Harveſt prove a full Crop of Corn 
as well as Straw. 

This Huſbandry is ſtill very rare among us, and 
was often attempted in this Country before it ſuc- 
ceeded. But now it plainly appears, that we had our 
own Conduct, and neither our Climate or Soil to 
complain of. Our Ground was either open, and 
Cattle, which they cannot ſuffer, ate them up; or it 
was not ſufficiently drained, and in Winter the Wa- 
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ter ſtarved and killed them; or it was not fully pre- 
pared; or they were not ſown ſo early as to have 
Strength to withſtand the Storms. Theſe, and the 
like, are the Reaſons why they, or any thing elſe 
that will proſper in our Gardens, fail in our Fields. 
Mr. Alexander Wight at Ormiſton, where the Far- 
mers are generally notable, was the firſt in Scotland, 
fo far as I know, who brought the Winter- tares to 
Perfection in the Fields. In his Hands no part of 
Huſbandry, ſo far as I know, miſgives. Lucky has 
it been for Mr. Cockburn that he had him for a Te- 
nant; for his Reaſonings and his Example are pre- 
vailing, as his Succeſs is inciting. And how glori- 
ous is the Example Mr. Cockburn ſhows to other Land- 
lords, by the Encouragement he has given to his 
Tenants, and to him in particular! Happy would it 
be for the Kingdom in general, and other Landlords 
in particular, if there were one good Improver in 
every Barony, though the Proprietor ſunk the year- 
ly Rent of a ſmall Farm for his Encouragement to 
try Experiments and ſhew Examples. I am, &c. 


NumsB, XXXIII. A Scheme for managing and 
improving a Farm in the Shire of Air, which 
the Tenants are obliged by their Tacks to obſerve. 


* Farms are commonly divided into Crofting 
and Outfield-land, and are managed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The Crofting conſiſteth of four Breaks; whereof 
one, after a Year's Reſt, is dunged for Bear, the ſe- 
cond is Bear- leave, the third Oat-leave, the fourth ley, 
one Year old; ſo that each Break in its Turn hath 
one Dunging in four Years: After which, they take 
three Crops, generally all of the robbing kind ; 0 
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they ſow few Peaſe and Beans; and they have one 
Year's Graſs. In this way their Graſs is on moſt 
Grounds very inconſiderable, and the Produce in 
Grain is neither in Abundance nor Quality ſo good 
as what may be expected if another Method of Ma- 
nagement ſhould be obſerved. 

The common Produce in Grain upon their Croft- 
ing- land will not exceed three Bolls and a half or four 
Bolls an Acre one Year with another; and the Graſs 
cannot be valued in moſt Grounds above half a Crown 
or forty Pence per Acre. 

The Outfeld-land is managed differently in different 
Places of the Country; ſome plowing four Years, o- 
thers three, and giving it Reſt as many. Some take 
two Crops after one Year's Reſt, others three after 
two Years Reſt. But moſt cammonly, where the 
Management is thought beſt, 

There are four Breaks of the Outfield in Tillage. 

The firſt out of ley, where the Crop is ſo bad, 
that the Farmer has not for his Seed and Labour. 

The ſecond, what they call Awald, where the Pro- 
duce will not exceed two Bolls, or two Bolls and a 
half, an Acre. 

The third, or Warſb-crop, where the Return may 
be much as on the ſecond. 

Some take a fourth Crop; all which three or four 
Crops running, being Oats, do ſadly impoveriſh the 
Ground. 

The Value of the remaining Ouzfield, which is in 
Graſs, cannot be reckoned the firſt Year above a 
Groat or forty Pennies an Acre; and for each of the 
other two or three Years before it is broke up again, 
for it reſts but three or four Years, a Shilling or eich. 
teen Pence. 


This Reckoning will be allowed by all to hal 
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good generally in the Farms of this Country; whence 
it is plain, the Farmer plows a great deal, and has 
but a very poor Return of his Labour. 

His Cattle are very ill fed in Summer, eſpecially 
where Sheep are kept, which is too common upon 
Farms of any conſiderable Extent. 

They make little Butter and Cheeſe, have no great 
Abundance of Fodder, and therefore little Dung in 
compariſon. 

For theſe Reaſons Farmers ought to be perſuaded 
to change their preſent way, for another, in which 
they ſhall have rather leſs Labour; and (with the 
Concurrence of divine Providence, which is rarely 
wanting to honeſt Induſtry) they may reaſonably ex- 
pect greater Plenty both of Grain and Graſs. 

It is therefore propoſed, that they be obliged to 
add four Breaks more to their Crofiing-land in the 
following Manner. 

Let them take the ſame Number of Acres of their 
Outfield ley Ground, as they uſed to prepare for 
Bear of their Crofting, upon which they ſhall put not 
leſs, but as much more as they can afford, than thir- 
ty Bolls of Lime to an Acre; if unſlaked, it were 
better. They ſhall lay it on preſently after Harveſt, 
and ſpread it as it is taken from the Cart. 

They ſhall plow the Ground fo limed any time 
they can moſt conveniently in Winter, the ſooner the 
better, eſpecially in clay Lands, with a very narrow 
and ebb Furrow. | 

About the End of March, or Beginning of April, 
when the Ground is fully dry, they muſt give it a 
good Harrowing. 

In June it muſt have the ſecond Plowing ; and, if 
the Ground is very ſtiff, or runs much to Weeds 
and Graſs, it will be of great Advantage to m_ ; 
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third Plowing before Harveſt ; and ſo it lies till the 
Spring following, when it will be neceſſary to give it 


.a good Harrowing before they lay on their Dung ; 


and, if it is foul or ſtiff, it ſhould likewiſe be plow- 
ed before they . on their Dung: But of this, they 
will be able to judge from the Appearance the Ground 
makes when it has got this Harrowing. 

They muſt be ſure neither to plow nor harrow it 
but when it is fully dry. ' | 

The above Method of Fallowing and Liming they 
are carefully to obſerve, in 2 each of the 
four new Breaks to be added to their Crofting- land. 

Of their Ground thus prepared by Liming, Fal- 


lowing and Dunging, they ſhall be allowed to take 


four Crops, namely, | 

Firſt Crop Bear dr Barley, ſecond Oats, third 
Peaſe or Beans, as they judge will agree beſt with 
their Soil, the fourth Oats ; after which four Crops, 
it is laid down to Graſs, and reſts, each Break in its 
Turn, four Years. 

They ſhall dung no Part of their former Crofting, 
till theſe four new Breaks are brought in, after the 
firſt Year of their Tacks. 

Their former Crofting-land, they are to manage 
thus : Of ſuch Parcel of it as carried Peaſe laſt Year, 
they may take a Crop of Oats. 

Let them give ten or twelve Bolls of Lime to each 
Acre of their Oat-leave Break, and ſow it wholly 
with Peaſe, or Peaſe and Beans, harrowing in the 


Lime with the Peaſe and Beans. After this Crop, 


they may have a Crop of Oats, next Year; fo that 
this extraordinary Crop of their former Crofting, be- 
fore it is laid down to Graſs, will make up what they 
will pretend they loſe, by being reſtrained as to the 
Uſe of their Outfield-land, Eh 
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- Each Break is to be laid down after this fourth or 
extraordinary Crop, and. to reſt four Years, 

After the four new Breaks are added to the former 
Crofting, according to the Rules laid down, there will 
be eight Breaks of Crofting-land, four in Grain, and 
four in Grafs. 

In * their Ground for Bear, in all time 

coming, it will be their Advantage to give it three 
Plowings; one in the Beginning of Winter, that the 
Swaird may be well rotted and mellowed; in the 
Spring, a good Harrowing, and a ſecond — 
before they lay on their Dung; and then the Seed- 
furrow, or Stirring, as they call it. 
This Management they ſhall always obſerve in la- 
bouring their Crofting-land z only it will be tly 
their Advantage to lay upon each Break of their 
Crofting in its turn, twenty, twenty five, or thirty 
Bolls of Lime to an Acre. This to be done after 
Harveſt, ſpreading it as ſoon as laid down; which 
will be a great Improvement of the Graſs, and ſe- 
cure a good Crop of Peaſe ; which, according to the 
Scheme, is always to be the third —_ his Li- 
ming ſhould be given it after it has reſted one Year, 
I be Produce and Value of the Crofting-land in 
the Farm, managed by the Rules laid down, may be 
reckoned, 

In Grain, from four to ſix Bolls an Acre. 

In Grafs, from four to eight Shillings an Acre. 

But it will make a great odds in the Value of the 
Graſs, if they could be perſuaded to ſow Clover and 
Hay Seeds with the laſt Crop. In this Caſe an Acre 
will be worth from fifteen to forty Shillings in Hay, 
and proportionably more valuable for Paſturage s fo 
that they ſhould be obliged to ſow at leaſt ten Pounds 


for an riment, which will ſerve half an Acre. 
E e The 
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The remaining Outfeld-land of the Farm to be ma- 
ed as follows: 

They ſhall give not leſs than fifty Bolls of Lime to 
each Acre, to be laid on and ſpread before Winter, 
or any time in Winter. 

This Liming not to be given till it has reſted one 
Year'or two, if the Ground is not tolerably well 
ſwairded after one Year's Reſt. | 

They are not to plow their Oufeld thus limed, till 
it has reſted ſix Years from the time it was laid down 
to Graſs, 

They are to take no more than three Crops of their 
Outfield-land thus limed ; if they take four, one of 
them muſt be Peaſe, namely, the third. 

So that their Outfield-land ſhall reſt ſix, and be 
plowed three Years, or four provided they ſow Peaſe 
the third Year. 

This Method they ſhall always be obliged to fol- 
low in managing the Outfeld ; only, after they have 
gone over it all with Lime, not under fifty Bolls to 
an Acre, they may leſſen the Quantity of Lime to be 
laid on afterwards, but never to be under twenty 
five Bolls. 

In this way of Management, you may reckon the 
Produce and Value of the Outfield-land, 

In Grain, from two Bolls and a half to four Bolls 
an Acre, | 

In Graſs, from two to five Shillings an Acre : Or, 
if they will lay it down with Hay-ſeed, from four to 
ten Shillings. 

They are not allowed to break up any Part of 
their Ouzfield ley Ground, till it be firſt limed at the 
rate, as has been ſaid, of not under fifty Bolls to an 
Acre. But, 4 
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Of ſuch Part of their Ouſſield as was taken out of 
ley laſt Year, they are allowed other two Crops. 

And another Crop of ſuch as was Awald laſt Year. 

The firſt Break of their Oulſield which was limed, 
they may be allowed to plow the ſecond Year after 
the Liming, taking only two Crops, becauſe it has 
not reſted its full time; and yet it would be hard to 
cut them off altogether from the Uſe of their Ground 
for two or three Years. 

Nota, Each Farm of a Plough-gate ſhould be obli- 
ged to lime five Acres of Outfield, or four at leaſt; 
and ſo proportionably for a half Plough-gate, or a 
Horſe-gate. | 


The Conditions of the Tacks. 


HE Tacks to be given for the Space of thirty 
one Years, with three Terms or Freedoms to 
the Tenant, my Lord being always bound. 

The Farms to be incloſed, the Tenants paying 
the Intereſt of the Money ſo laid out, at the rate of 
five per cent, only, | 

The Tenants to have as much Limeſtone as they 
pleaſe, without paying any thing, except for the rai- 
ſing or quarrying from my Lord's Quarry beyond 
the Water of Dun. | 
The Tenants are to keep no Sheep for the firſt e- 
leven Years of the Tack. 

They are bound to obſerve the Method of La- 
bouring propoſed by the Scheme, the Rules of which 
are briefly theſe following. 

I. In general, they ſhall add four new Breaks of the 
ſame Number of Acres each, as they have of their 
preſent Crofting. For which End, 

II. They ſhall give not under thirty Bolls of Lime 


to each Acre, ſo to be brought into Crofting ; to be 
E e 2 laid 
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laid on and ſpread as ſoon as they can after Harveſt. . 

III. That the Ground, thus limed, ſhall be plow- 
ed as ſoon as they can in Winter, wich a very nar- 
row and ebb Furrow. 

IV. That it be well harrowed in che Spring, be- 
ing fully dry, and get a ſecond Plowing in June, or 
the beginning of 7. 

V. That it be well harrowed the Spring follow- 
ing, and plowed, if need be, before they lay on 
their Dung, 

VI. They ſhall take four Crops of their Ground 
ſo prepared, namely, Bear or Barley, Oats, Peale, 


VII. Each Break in its turn, of the whole Cro - 
ing, ſhall reſt four Years, and have a Liming 
- firſt Year's Reſt, not under twenty Bolls to ach | 

cre, 

VIII. If they take a fourth or — Crap 
of their preſent Crofting, they ſhall ſow the whole 
Oat-leave Break with Peaſe, or Peaſe and Beans, gi- 
ving ten or twelve Bolls of Lime to each Acre, to 
be harrowed in with — Peaſe and Beans. 

—— That in ng their Crofting for Bear or 
ey, after it — four Y * ſhall give 
it f — firſt Furrow after Harveſt, or early in Winter. 

X. That, excepting the firſt Year of their Tacks, 
becauſe the firſt Breal: of their new Crofting is not 
prepared, they ſhall dung no Part of their preſent 
Crefting, till the four new Breaks are brought in. 

XI. * ſhall be obliged to ſow ten Pounds of 
red Clover Seed, for an Experiment, on half an Acre 
of th firſt Break of their Crefting that falls to be 
As to the Qutfield-land, they ſhall obſerve theſe 


Rules, 
Mm 1. They 
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I. They ſhall lay not leſs than fifty Bolls of Lime 
upon each Acre, after it has refted one or two Years, 

II. That the Ground, thus. limed, ſhall not be 
plwowed till it has reſted fix Years from the time it 

was laid down to Graſs, excepting the firſt Break, 

which they are allowed to plow the ſecond Year af. 
ter the Liming, taking however only two Crops. 

III. That of the ſeveral Breaks of their Oufſield. 
land limed, and reſted ſix Years, they ſhall take no 
more than three Crops, or four provided the third 
has been Peaſe. 

IV. They ſhall not exceed three Crops of any of 
their Outfield preſently in Tillage 

V. That 4 they have Fs the whole Outfield, 
at the rate of fifty Bolls to an Acre at leaſt, they are 
allowed to leſſen the Quantity of Lime for the ſecond 
Courſe z but never to give under twenty five Bolls 
to an Acre, 

Upon theſe Conditions of — and mana- 
ging their Grounds, they are to have Tacks ; they 


2 the firſt eleven Vears the preſent Rent, which 
does not exceed four Pecks an Acre, with five per 
cent. for incloſing, and the whole Ceſs, and all pu- 
blick Burdens. They have a Freedom at this Term. 

For the next four Vears, that is, to the fifteenth, 
they pay ſix Pecks an Acre, with the Intereſt, Ceſs, 
and publick Burdens, 

From the fifteenth to the nineteenth Year, they 
pay half a Boll an Acre, with the foreſaid Intereſt, 
Ceſs, and publick Burdens. 

If they pleaſe to continue to the End of the Tack, 
they are to pay a Boll the Acre, including the five 
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HE Society for propagating Chriſtian Knowledpe, 
having a juſt Senſe of the great Benefit that 
would be found by blending Inſtruction in the Prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity with Work and Labour, and 
their firſt Charter not impowering them to employ 
any Part of their Funds towards the Education of 
Youth in uſeful Arts, they applied for, and obtained 
a ſecond, enabling them to lay out a Part of their 
Stock upon Agriculture, the Mother and Nurſe of 
all Arts and Sciences, and the Inſtruction of Youth 
in the Knowledge thereof, Whereupon I was adviſed 
to offer them a Memorial ; which I did, It follows. 


A Memorial preſented by Mr. Maxwell, to the 
Honourable the Society for propagating Chri- 
ſtian Knowledge, | 


HE Memorialiſt is poſſeſſed of a Farm of near 
L. 50 a-year Money-rent, containing about 
130 Acres, all arable, lying at Cliftonball, within 
ſix Miles of Edinburgh. It is partly incloſed; and he 
inclines, without loſs of Time, to incloſe and divide 
the reſt, having a Leaſe yet to run of upwards of three 
nineteen Years. The Soil is part Clay, part Loam, 
or Sand and Clay mixed, and part a light Soil. 
The Memorialiſt having obſerved, that this Farm 
naturally produced the red, white and yellow Clo- 
vers, Fitches, and other rich Graſſes, and a conſide- 
rable Burden of them, thought fit to humour the Diſ- 
poſition of his Ground; and, beſides Corns, to ſow 
yearly no ſmall Part with Graſs-ſeeds; which fucceed- 
ed to his Expectation. He alſo ſowed ſeveral Acres 


with Flax, once and again, and had full Crops : But 
as 
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as he had not, till of late, Opportunity of dreſſing 
the Lint by a Mill, he had the Misfortune of loſing 
his Houſe by Fire occaſioned by dreſſing it, which 
has, ſince that Time, diſpoſed him to diſcontinue the 
ſowing of it. But now, as the Earl of Stair has 
built a Lint-mill within a Mile of the Farm, and en- 
gaged a Servant experienced in the whole Proceſs of 
the Lint-huſbandry, and in particular qualified for 
the ſeveral Purpoſes of watering and dreſſing, he pro- 
ſes to renew his ſowing of Flax, and to go deep 
into the Deſign ; becauſe he humbly thinks, that on 
this, or ſuch like Soil, it will, upon good Manage- 
ment, with ſuch Conveniency of dreſſing, yield more 
free Profit than any other Huſbandry by the Plough ; 
beſides, that the Propagation of Lint at home, tends 
to the Support of our Linen Manufactures, without 
a Dependence on foreign Markets. While that 
Dependence continues, our Linen Trade muſt re- 
main on a very precarious and uncertain Footing. 

It is a great Recommendation of the Farming 
Buſineſs, that it affords a variety of pleaſant Oppor- 
tunities of Thought and Contemplation. The Far- 
mer that dves not think deliberately, before he acts, 
may work himſelt out of Breath, and do little Ser- 
vice to his Family. There are only ſmall Profits to 
be got in the beaten Paths, or common High-ways, 
that the Generality of Farmers go in; therefore there 
is a Neceſſity to vary Schemes of Huſbandry, and 
to leave or avoid what the Generality run upon, the 
ſcarceſt Articles, when there is a Demand tor them, 

ing the greateſt Profits to the judicious and pain- 
| Huſbandman, For theſe Reaſons the Memoria- 
liſt is much diſpoſed to alter his former Method in 
ſome reſpects, and to carry on the Management of 

his Farm in the following manner. io 
e 
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He propoſes to have ſuch a Part of it as he judges 
is moſt adapted to the Purpoſe, to wit, that Part 
which ſtands moſt to the Clay, divided into four e- 

Proportions, and one fourth always under a 
orough Summer-fallow, for Wheat, to be ſucceeded 
by Peaſe, the Peaſe by Barley, and the Barley by a 
Summer-fallow; or, by omitting the Peaſe, the Fallow 
may be rendered triennial; and to go on in the fame 
Order until he ſhall find his Ground in ſo good heart, 
that he may, by ſowing Clover with the Barley, get 
one Crop of Graſs, and without a Fallow get Wheat, 
by plowing down the ſecond Crop, upon one or more 
Plowings, as Judgment may direct; which he has 
Reaſon to expect may ſoon happen; for Clover til- 
led down, is enriching, though cut, eſpecially if it 
has ſtood on the Ground only one Year. 

He purpoſes alſo to ſummer-fallow another Part 
of his Ground, namely, a lighter Soil, for Flax, to be 
ſown as early as the Seaſon will admit; and to have 
ready, in a Seed-bed, a ſufficient Number of Tur- 
nip-plants, to be planted on the Lint-ground, after 
as many Plowings as can be overtaken, at ſuch Di- 
ſtances as may admit of the Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry 
every way, with a View to two Crops the ſame Year 
on the ſame Ground, and a partial Fallow at the ſame 
time. By this Method of Planting, the Turnips 
may happen to prove as forward as were , or to 
be MILLY But if Experiments ſhall how d — plant- 
ed Turnips don't thrive ſo well as when the Seed is 
ſown on the very Ground deſigned for their taki 
their full Growth upon, the may be drilled, 
moving proper Intervals for CE way. 
But which ſoever of the ways may from Experience 


be found the beſt, it is not to be expected but the 
Turnips will do more than defray the Charges; 7 
| 0 
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fo a ſort of Fallow is got for nothing. After the 
Flax and Turnips, he propoſes to ſow Barley and 
Graſs-ſeeds ; and after ſo many Graſs-crops as ſhall 
be thought oper: Crops in a plowing way may be 
taken, as Judgment, upon Circumſtances, ſhall direct. 
He purpoles alſo to plant Cabbages, on anothet 
Part of the Farm; and for them to huſband a Piece 
of r by giving it one Fur before 
Winter, and two in the Spring before planting; en- 
deavouring, by theſe ſeveral Plowings, to level the 
Ground as much as poſſible; and, by planting them 
at exactly five Feet diſtance from one another, to 
have Opportunity of Horſe-hoeing them every way. 
If the Ground be ſufficiently drained, in reaſonable 
good heart, and the Horſe-hoeings orderly execute, 
and repeated a ſufficient Number of Times, a large 
Crop (making Allowance for unfavourable Seaſons) 
will undoubtedly be got. This Cabbage-huſbandry 
will be equal to a thorough Fallow. The Cabbages 
themſelves are of an improving Nature; for their 
Leaves, being very porous, receive much Nouriſh- 
ment from the Atmoſphere ; and, by their ſpreading, 
cauſe the nitrous Dews to ſink down to the Roots. 
Theſe Dews impregnate the Earth, while the Sun 
and Wind have not —— to exhale them from 
under the Cabbage- leaves. ſides, many of the 
Leaves fall and rot, and, becoming of a ſlimy oily 
Subſtance, enrich the Earth to ſuch a Degree, that 
the very Places where the Cabbages have ſtood, have 
been found to produce a better ſucceeding Crop than 
the Intervals. And the Ground being thus highly 
improven, as the Lord Stair, to whom we owe this 
excellent Huſbandry, has evidently ſhewn by re- 


* Experiments, a Crop of Lint, and a Crop of 


Turnips, managed as proper, may be ex oo 


. 
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both the ſecond Year ; which may be followed the 
next Year by a Crop of Barley with Graſs-ſeeds ; and, 
after the Graſs is cut, a Crop of Wheat or Barley 
may interveen, or the Cabbage-huſbandry may be 
repeated for another Year. | 

Potatoes may alſo be planted, either in the common 
or Horſe-hoeing way's and the one or other Method, 
or any of the ways I have directed p. 1 56, & {egg may 
be followed, as rae, er ſhall prove to be moſt pro- 
fitable; but in the Horſe-hoeing way, the Huſbandry 
of them will make the beſt Fallow. And as in this 
Method they fall only to be planted in every fifth 
Furrow, there is no Neceſſity of putting Dung, ex- 
cept only where the Potatoes are laid; ſo a ſmall Por- 
tion of it will go a great Length; and the Intervals 
afford them a larger Paſture, in pulveriſed Earth, 
the chief Food of Plants, than they ordinarily have 
in the common way 4 eee it may be reaſon- 
ably expected, that wi larger in r- 
then . And the Difference of Valor of Ground i 
of ſmall Conſideration, ſince a Fallow and a Crop is 
he one and the ſame time. And in the fame way 

arſnips, Carrots, and other Roots may be raiſed in 
the Fields, to larger Sizes than perhaps in the richeft 
Gardens : Such is the known Advantage of Horſe- 
hoeing for Cabbages and theſe kinds of Roots. And 
the Memorialiſt humbly thinks, it is well worth re- 
marking, that the Root and Herbage Huſbandry in 
the Fields, ſeems to be the beſt Security againſt the 
fatal Effects of a Famine or Scarcity. For, had this 
. Huſbandry been general in the dear Years, the Poor 
had not been reduced to the Neceſſity of living on 
Arnots, Myles, or the like; or been ſtarved even 
to Death, as it is informed many, particularly in the 
Highlands, were, when ſuch natural Produce of the 
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Earth was all ate up: Which of itſelf is ſufficient to 
ſhew, how much it ought to be the Care of the Pu- 
blick, and all well diſpoſed People, to promote this 
Huſbandry, and render it as general as poſſible ; for 
Seaſons that prove unfavourable for Grain, may be 
very friendly to them; and one Year's Produce of 


_ may be preſerved good and wholſome to ano- 


er. 

Further, he is of opinion, that the plowed and 
2 Part of a Farm ought always to bear a rea- 
onable Proportion to each other; that, by Dun 
from Stable and Bire, or in the Fold, the K 
may be bettered: And therefore he has divided a- 
bout forty Acres of his Ground into two Parts for Pa- 
ſture, and laid a great Part thereof down with Graſs- 
ſeeds. On theſe he purpoſes to keep no dry Cattle, for 
milch ones give moſt; and his Horſes are to be fed in 
the Stable on cut Clover. The Milk he deſigns to 
manufacture in the Dairy way, to the beſt Advan- 
tage he can; and, with the Aſſiſtance of the Cabbage, 
Turnips, and Clover, green and in Hay, on the other 
Parts of the Farm, he hopes to make a good Ac- 
count of it. 

What remains of the Farm unemployed for the 
Purpoſes aforeſaid, he propoſes to keep in heart for 
Grain, or Graſs from Grafs-ſeeds ſown, by folding 
or fallowing, with the Aſſiſtance of Lime, which is 
to be had at a convenient Diſtance, for a moderate 
Price; So all the Stable or Bire Dung, with what 
Lime may be thought neceſſary, may be applied for 
Improvement of the ſeparate Parts of the Farm un- 
der the Plough ; for the Paſture-part will be impro- 
ven by the Dung and Urine of the Cattle paſturing, 
The longer it lies in —_— the richer it mill grow, 

2 an 
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and the richer it does grow, perhaps it is the mere 
imprudent to plow it up. 

What ſeems next in the Memorialiſt's way to be 
taken notice of is, Which way the Remains of the 
Cabbages, Turnips, Clover, green or in Hay, that 
may be over feeding the Horſes and milch Cattle, the 
Oats and Peaſe that may be over maintaining the 
Family and the Horſes, is moſt profitably to be 
ſpent? And this, he humbly thinks, is by fatting 
black Cattle through the Winter, and Houſe- lamb; 
which alſo contributes to increaſe the Quantity of 
Dung. He has allo a ſtrong Inclination to breed, 
rear up, and fatten ſeveral other very uſeful Crea- 
tures ; ſuch as Hogs, and Poultry of all kinds. 
Now, the Memorialiſt is informed, that there are 
certain Funds applicable to the Encouragement of 
Agriculture, and the Education of Boys in the Art 
of Huſbandry ; and that theſe Funds are under the 
Adminiſtration of you, Gentlemen of Honour and 
Benevolence, Lovers of your Country, who know 
that Agriculture is the Support of all the Arts and 
Sciences, and that when 1t does not proſper, theſe 
muſt neceſſarily come to a ſtand. Therefore, were 

ou pleaſed to inquire into his Capacity, and, if he 
found qualified, were ſuch a Sum put into his 
Hands, as by you ſhall be thought proper, to en- 

courage him to try Experiments, and for providin 
Utenſils of Huſbandry, c. for that Purpoſe, ſo as 
he may carry on the foreſaid Scheme, as it ſhall be 
corrected and amended by you, or any other Scheme 
vou ſhall think fit to appoint, with Spirit, for the 
ixample of others, (Examples having more Influence 
than Precepts) ; he ſhall ſurely do all in his Power 
to give the Publick and yqu Satisfaction _ his 
ö n- 
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Conduct; and report his Diligence, with Accounts 
of Expences and Returns, annually, or from time to 
time as you ſhall direct. And if it ſhall be thought 
proper to put Boys under his Care, with ſuch ſuitable 
ncouragement as you ſhall think proper, he will 
engage to give them the beſt Inſtruction, as well as 
Example, he is capable, with reſpect to Agriculture, 
He hopes, that as his Farm is fit for making Ex- 
periments upon, if he be found equally qualified 
with another, you will be of Opinion he has this Ar- 
gument for publick Encouragement in his favours, in 
preference to any other, That his Loſs by Fire was oc- 
caſioned by Flax of his own raiſing; the Article, in 
his Opinion, of all the Articles produced by the 
Plough, the moſt beneficial to the Publick, as well 
as the Propagator, as is obſerved. And he begs leave 
to ſay, that, ſince by Flax, the Produce of his own 
Farm, he loſt a handiome Purſe, he flatters himſelf, 
you will be the more moved to encourage him in his 
Intention to ſeek for it by this Scheme of Huſbandry, 
which, he humbly thinks, would give valuable In- 
ſtruction to ſuch as you may be pleaſed to put under 


An additional Memorial by Mr. Maxwell. 
T5 Society having recommended to him, to 


give a more full Account of the Uſes to 
which the Roots and Herbs mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding Memorial may be applied, and to direct how 
they may be preſerved from one Year to another, 
he the more chearfully receives the Order, that, 
from the Beginning, he intended to have done it; 
but reſtrained himſelf, left the Paper might have 
ſwelled to more Length than he imagined _— 
Ve 
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have been approved of. Now that he finds a further 
Account of theſe Matters would be agreeable, he of. 
fers his Opinion as follows. 

Their ſeveral Uſes for the Table are ſo well known, 
that it ſeems altogether needleſs to ſay any thing up- 
on that Head: And it is alſo certain, that they are 
not only uſeful, but very nouriſhing for Beaſts almoſt 
of all kinds. But this, and the manner of preparin 
and giving them, not being generally underſt 
ſeems therefore the more neceſſary to be explained. 

Cabbages, Turnips, Parſnips, Carrots, &c. are 
good and agreeable Food for Hors, black Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, and Poultry of all kinds, if uſed to 
them from the very Beginning, which is the beſt 


Method to breed up Cattle to take them; and there 


is not a better way of rearing up theſe Creatures, 
than by giving theſe things to them boiled and chop- 


ped with either Butter-milk or Whey, mixed with 


Grains, [Draff], Bran, or coarſe Meal of any ſort. 
In this Method of doing, Foals may be bred in 
the Houſe, while the Mares go to Plough or Cart; 
and when they come home, the Foals may be put to 
them. If the Young of any of theſe Beaſts be thus 
accuſtomed, they will doubtleſs become greedy of 
ſuch Food, which is wholſome and nouriſhing, and, 
in a ſhort time, they will take all theſe things raw or 


unboiled. To milch Cattle it ſeems moſt adviſable, 


to give them boiled with the Liquor z and, to them, 
in that way, a Mixture of Roots and Herbs is not 


improper. But, for fatting, it is beſt to give them 


unboiled; and Ca which, I think, are not ſo 
fatting as Turnips, c. are more profitably beſtow- 
ed on milch than dry Cattle, whether boiled or un- 
boiled z yea, the very Stalks of Cabbages, ſplit and 


boiled, yield very good Juices, and therefore increaſe 


the 
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the Quantity of Milk. Thoſe that have not been 
thus bred up, are very unwilling to take ſuch things; 
but the readieſt way to bring them to do it, ſeems to 
be, to cut them ſmall, and give them with Corn, and 

to increaſe the Quantity of them, and di- 
miniſh the Corn; by ſo doing, in a ſhort time they 
will take them without it. As for Sheep, it is a 
good way to get ſome that have been uſed to Tur- 
nips, and to give the whole Flock Turnips and o- 
ther Roots mixed : No Creature follows Example 
better than they do; for, if one run to the Water, all 
the reft follow. Roots and Cabbages are alſo good 
Food for Poultry, and they will take them readily, if 
boiled, drained, and chopped with Meal of any fort. 
Indeed a greater Proportion of Meal may be neceſ- 
WWW 

For the Preſervation of theſe Things, from one 
Year to another, the following Methods have been 
found effectual. Build a Houſe on dry, fandy, or gra- 
velly Ground ; and dig the Earth below it in the 
Form of the Pit of a Kill; then ſtir the Ground a 
little, and place as many of your Roots upon it as can 
ly, without putting one above another : Above them 
lay Straw, as the Bedding of a Kill; and, above the 
Straw, Earth about half a Foot thick ; above the 
— —. Z = ſo 1 while you have Roots. 

hen take Thatch, and, ing and — the 
Sheaf, ſet it on End, all nd the Side of che Pit ; 
and ſet Cabbages, with the Roots in Earth, laid upon 
Straw, of about the fame Thickneſs as for the 
Roots, all along leaning to the Thatch-ſtraw ; and 
within them as many more Cabbages, in the ſame 
way, as the Place can contain, Then bed above the 
Cabbages with Straw, and put in Earthof a * 

ne 
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neſs, as aforementioned ; and upon it more Cabbages, 
placed in the fame Form and Order, till they be all 
pitted : Then a large Quantity of Earth above all, 
Or the Roots and Cabbages may be put into different 
Pits, that you may have the Uſe of both at the ſame 
time. If the Cabbages and Roots be taken up dry, 
and ſo put into the Pit, and kept ſo, which the 
Houſe ſerves to do, as alſo to preſerve them from be- 
ing ſtoln, there is ſmall or no Danger of their rotting, 
and the want of Air prevents their growing. For 
want of a Houſe, when it cannot conveniently be 
got, the Pit may be covered pretty thick with rank 
Horſe-dung. Thus kept, the Memorialiſt has ate 
Cabbages, ſweet and tender, in April, in the famous 
Mr. Heron of Bargally's Houſe. And he is informed, 
by the ingenious Mr. Hope of Rankeilor, of a foreign 
way of preſerving them, by cutting them ſmall, and 
falting them up in Hogſheads. This Mr. Hope ob- 
— in his laſt Travels; and he ſays, they eat well, 
and are reputed a good Diſh for the Table in the 
Spring, | 

Potatoes may alſo be preſerved in the pitting way, 
as repreſented, or in the other ways directed p. 156, 


& ſeqq. | 
The Memorialiſt might go further, and give Di- 
rections for fatting black Cattle, c. but, fearing 
he might offend, by being more prolix or tedious z 
as alſo hoping, that what is here ſaid, joined with 
that Part of his firſt Memorial relating to the Sub- 
jects of this, diſcharges him in a good meaſure of the 
Commands laid upon him by the Society; and, as he 
intended to give only a Specimen, but no Syſtem of 
Huſbandry, he drops his Pen until ſome other Occaſi- 
on, which perhaps he may take, eſpecially if he meets 
with Encouragement from the Honourable Society. 
Report 
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Report of the Society of Improvers in Agricul- 
ture in favours of Mr. Maxwell. | 


T Edinburgh, the 13th Day of February 1740 
Years: The Committee appointed by the Socie- 
ty for improving in the Knowledge of Agriculture 
upon the 6th of Fanuary laſt, having this Day met 
they, among other Matters, (after chuſing the Right 
Honourable the Lord Reay Preſes), took under their 
Conſideration the Memorials given in by Mr. Max- 
well, (one of their Members), to the Society for 
ropagating Chriſtian Knowledge; which Society 
recommended it to Mr. Maxwell to obtain our 
Judgment upon the ſaid Memorials : And we, having 
fully conſidered the fame, are of opinion, that the 
Scheme of Huſbandry therein contained is very 
uſeful and practicable, and that the ſame will tend 
very much to the general Good of the Country, if 
put in Practice, and particularly to thoſe Parts in 
the Highlands where the Knowledge of right Huſ- 
bandry is much wanted ; and where thoſe that are 
inſtructed by him may be thereafter eſtabliſhed by the 
Society, And we are fully convinced, that Mr. 
Maxwell is not only capable, being in the Practice 
of the greateſt Part of ſuch Huſhandry, but will 
prove diligent in ſuch an Undertaking, he having 
on ſeveral Occaſions diſcovered his Abilities to us, 
and his Sufficiency to execute all the Purpoſes menti- 
oned in the Memorials, 

In order that My. Maxwell may be enabled to car. 
ry on the Deſign with Spirit, we are of the opinion, 
that, if the Society would give him the Loan of at 
leaſt two hundred Pounds Sterling for five Years, 
without Intereſt, in W of his Trouble, _ 

'$H or 
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for his Encouragement, it would be well and profita. 
bly beſtowed ; he giving Security for the Repay- 
ment of the Principal, and that he ſhould be oli. 
ged to take yearly under his Care four, five or ſix 
oung Men, not under the Age of ſixteen, from the 
Rockery's Schools, or any others they ſhall think 
to be by him inſtructed and trained up in all the 
= of Huſbandry mentioned in the Memorials, and 
to continue with him for the Space of three or four 
Years, as the Society ſhall think fit, he entertaining 
them in Bed and at Board, and the Society paying 
Mr. Maxwell the Sum of three Pounds Sterling year- 
ly, at the leaſt, for the Maintenance of each of them; 
ſince it is plain, that ſuch young Lads, not inured to 
Labour, can be of very little Service to him for the 
firſt two Years, and this is leſs than he can main- 
tain them for. | 
We are alſo of opinion, that the Society ſhould, 
in a particular manner, enjoin Mr. Maxwell to teach 
* 2 bo only the Flax, but alſo the Root and 
Herbage Huſbandry, both by the Plough and Spade; 
— he very wh 10 the > tends yr 
ag th of our Linen Manufactures, and that the laſt 
are Food for Man and Beaſt, and ſo may give Re- 
lief when Seaſons prove unfavourable for Grain, with- 
out diminiſhing the Quantity thereof, ſecing they 
may be got in place of a Fallow, and that the com. 
pleat t of them makes a thorough and a 
good one: And beſides, that he ought alſo to be en- 


paged to. teach theſe Lads the different Uſes of them, 
r breeding up and feeding Sheep, Swine and black 
Cattle; and alſo the Management of theſe uſeful and 

profitable Creatures the Bees. 
The above we think are the loweſt Terms Mr, 
Maxwell can undertake for, conſidering, _ o- 
| er 
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ther things, the Expence and Hazard of ſuch Huſ- 


bandry, and how ſubject Roots and Herbs in the o- 
pen Fields are to be ſtoln. But, if the Society don't 
incline to proceed in this Method, but chuſe rather 
to give Mr. Maxwell an annual Sum for executing 
the Purpoſes aforeſaid, we are of opinion, that he 
richly deſerves, at the leaſt, the Sum of thirty Pounds 
Sterling yearly for the Space of five Years, or longer, 
if the Society think fit to continue Lads with him, 
for their Maintenance and his Trouble; and we be- 
lieve ſuch Conduct, on the Part of the Society, 
would receive a general Approbation. 1 
EA. 


Subſequent to this Report of the Society of Impro- 
vers, a Committee of the Society for propagating 
Chriſtian Knowledge were pleaſed to approve of my 
Memorials; and to inform me, that they reſolved to 
encourage the Deſign, but that Difficulties were in 
the way, which required Time to remove. When 
theſe are overcome, there is no doubt but they 
will, without Laſs of Time, act in purſuance of a 
Charter obtained by them for a Purpoſe ſo highly 
commendable; a Purpoſe tending to promote Indu- 

„which is an Ornament to Chriſtianity, and re- 
commended by the Goſpel; a Purpoſe conducing ta 
ſupplant and undermine Idleneſs, the Parent of 
Vice, the Mother of Miſchief, the Bane of Society, 
2 the Deſtruction of every Country where it pre- 
Valls. . 
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NuMB, XXXV. The Method uſed by Robert Tay- 
lor of Townmalling in Kent, for propagating 
Hops. Communicated by him to the Soctety. 


HE firſt thing to be done is, to chuſe a Piece 

| of Ground that is deep of Mould, with a gra- 
velly Bottom, and with ſuch a Deſcent that Water 
cannot ſtand on it. Then let a good Coat of Dung 
be laid on it, and trenched two Feet deep. Then 
harrow it very fine, and ſet it out for planting. The 
way of planting is, firſt, dig Holes the Depth and 
Width of a Buſhel, at fix Feet ſquare diſtance, An 
Engliſh Acre contains 1210 of theſe Holes at this Di- 
ſtance. Then mix ſome Dung or good Mould with 
the Earth that is taken out of theſe Holes, or Hills, 
and in every Hill plant five Plants or Sets about three 
Inches aſunder, one in the Middle, and four round 
it. They are to be planted the firſt of March; and, 
when planted, there muſt be about two Inches of 
Earth above every Hill of Plants. Then let them 
ſtand till Jane; when ſet a Stick about three Feet 
long in the Middle of every Hill, and tie all the 
Vines to it that comes for that Seaſon, and keep all 
clean from Weeds. In October, cut all theſe Vines 
or Shoots off the Plants within ſix Inches of the 
Root, and lay two Shovel-fulls of good rotten Dung 
(of any kind, if rotten) upon every Hill, which will 
keep out the Froſt, and the Rain will waſh down 
the Subſtance of it to nouriſh the Roots, The latter 
End of February, take off the Dung, and cut off all 
laſt Year's Shoots to the quick, viz. what you left in 
OZober, and make good Mould of the Dung and the 
Mould that was on the Hill all Winter, and lay the 
Mould three Inches thick upon the cut Plants. * 
| ay 
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May ſet Poles in each Hill, about ten or twelve Feet 
long; and, as the Vines come up, tie them to the 
Poles, two or three as they come, and keep the Ground 
very clean from Weeds. In Juby, earth up the Hills 
eight Inches deep of tender Earth round the Vines, 
and in September you'll ſee the Hops, this being the 
ſecond Year; and the third Year you may expect a 
| Crop. You cut them over again when ripe. 
ou'll have Sets off thoſe that are planted, for uſe, to 
Plant as you pleaſe, Thoſe Sets you plant out firſt are 
Cuttings, which I take to be the ſureſt way of plant- 
ing. Although the bedded Sets are the biggeſt, they 
are not the ſureſt, being ſo far diſtant : But you may 
bed ſome of the other Plants that you planted, by 
which you'll have the Experience of both Ways, 
which 1s very eaſy, and by which you may have 
Hops as you pleaſe. Next, it is to be obſerved 
when they are fit for picking; which you'll know by 
the Firmneſs of the Hop, together with its ſtrong 
Smell ; and at the Heart of the Hop, or Fruit, you 
will find a ſmall Seed like Turnip-ſeed, of a pretty 
firm Subſtance, Then cut the Vine a Foot from the 
Ground, and pull the Pole up —_— with the Vine, 
and bring and lay it upon the wooden Horſe upon 
the Binn, and there pick them. The way of pick- 
ing them is, to make a Frame of ten Feet long, and 
three and a half broad, with two Feet at each End 
about two Feet high. Then open a —_— at 
one Side, and hing it within the Frame, and fix it 
with Tenter-hooks at the Sides and Ends. This is 
called a Binn in England. Ateach End of this, there 
is a Piece of Timber, with a Notch on the Top of it, 
(the Piece of Timber about two Feet high), on which 
the Pole and Hops is laid acroſs. This Pole is cal- 
led a Horſe. In England, a Buſhel of picked Hops, 


lightly 
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lightly filled, and hand-waved, coſts a Penny to the 
Picker. Next they are carried to the Kill; which 
Kill muſt be eight Feet deep, and ten Feet ſquare at 
the Top, and five Feet ſquare at the Bottom. The 
Door of the Furnace, or Fire-place, muſt be eighteen 
Inches deep, and eighteen Inches wide, and muſt be 
level with the Floor of the Kill. There muſt be 
eighteen Inches more above the Door of Stone or 
Brick Work, which, with the Depth of the Door, 
will make three Feet of Stone-work for the Founda« 
tion of the Kill. A Frame of Wood muſt be made of 
Wideneſs with the Stone-work, and placed on 
the Top of it. Another Frame muſt be made, ten 
Feet ſquare, which muſt be joined with ſloped Su 
porters to the Frame that lies on the Stone-work. 
And on the Top of the upmoſt Frame muſt be ano- 
ther Frame fixed, about two Inches thick, and ſix- 
teen Inches deep, to keep the Hops from ſcattering 
over. And within the upmoſt Frame muſt be five 
Rafters about five Inches ſquare, and placed at equal 
Diſtance ; which Rafters muſt be laid with one Edge 
up and another down. There muſt be Latts made a- 
bout one and one fourth of an Inch thick, and two 
Inches broad, and laid acroſs the Rafters at one and 
three fourths of an Inch diſtance. Likewiſe it muſt 
be latted on the Inſide, and well plaiſtered with well 
wrought Clay; and the Stone-work muſt be filled 
up ſlope-ways with the ſame Clay, till it be no wider 
than two Feet ſquare at the Bottom. When this is 
done, it will beall one plain Slope from Top to Bot- 
tom on the Inſide, Next muſt be got a Hair-cloth, 
which muſt be ſo large as it may come over the Lips 
of the upmoſt Border, fo that it may be nailed with 
a Latt on the Outſide. Another Latt muſt be laid 


cloſe at the Bottom of the Frame, on the — 
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bove the Hair-cloth, and nailed cloſe down, that it 
may keep the Cloth ſtretched. If the Hops be dry 
when picked, they may be laid on the Kill about a 
Foot thick ; if they be moiſt, nine Inches is thick e- 
nough. The Fire to be uſed is Cinders or Charcoal. 
A ſoft Fire at firſt is beſt, until the Moiſter be dried 
up. Then let them be turned, and have a pretty 
briſk Fire for the Space of nine Hours more z againſt 
which time they*ll be dry enough, twelve Hours be- 
8 from the Time they are firſt laid on. 
en they are taken off, let them be laid in a Heap 
on a dry Deal - floor for two Days. To pack them, 
there 2 be a Hole made in . Loft- floor; and 
when the Bags are made, they muſt be fixed to a 
ſtrong Hoop by the Mouth, and the Bag hung down 
through the Hole. Then the Hoop ſupports it; 
and it | it maſt be ſo high that it may not touch the Floor 
below. Then a Man goes down within the Bag, and 
the Hops are poured down about him; and he goes 
round and tramps z and when one Part is well enough 
4 4 N more is put down; and ſo continue till the 


1 2 1 If they be planted in the Year 1740 in 
March, they —— be di in March 1741, before 
they be cut to the quick, as aforeſaid; and after they 
are tied in Fuly 1741, they muſt be dug again; and 
ſo twice every Year in that Seaſon, When they are 
2 nh third Year in July, they muſt be earthed up 

above the Surface of the Earth, for the 
beer of Sets, and this will be of Benefit to the 
Hills, By digging is underſtood to be the whole 
Field . the Plants are, without diſturbing the 
Roots, but go as near with your delving as you can. 


Nu us. 
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NumMB. XXXVI. The Method of propagating St. 
Foin, Communicated to the Society by an En- 
gliſh Gentleman. 


F your Land is in Tillage, you have no more to 
do, but to prepare it as you do for Barley; only 
make it as fine as you can, by oftner plowing and 
harrowing than is uſual. When ſo. prepared, ſow 
firſt your Barley, and harrow it once; then ſow your 
St. Foin, and harrow it till you make it fine; but al- 
ways chuſe a dry Seaſon for ſowing, that your Horſes 
may not trample down the Seed too deep. Then 
you have no more to do till Harveſt. When, mow 
your Barley, and ſecure your St. Foin, that nothing 
touch it till Spring. When it is about two or three 
Inches high, you may put in Sheep, but nothing elſe 
that Year, In the Spring, ſcatter your Sheep-dung 
carefully; fo let it ſtand till it begin to flower; then 
cut it. If the Seaſon is dry, you may eat your After- 
graſs by what Cattle you pleaſe. The third Year, 
you may mow twice : But it is neceſſary you put a lit- 
tle rotten Manure upon it the fifth or ſixth Year, 
about Martinmaſs, when the Froſt is hard enough to 
bear; which will prevent the Carriages cutting into 
the Ground. Obſerve not to eat it too low, that it 
may have a Coat to prevent the Froſt hurting it, till. 
aſt the fourth or fifth Year. Eat it every fourth or 
fth Year with Sheep and Beaſts ; but Horſes are 
hurtful, their Dung being of a burning Nature. It 

will laſt, ſo managed, for near thirty Years. 
Eight Buſhels to the Acre is neceſſary to be ſown. 

It is the greateſt Improvement in England. 

The propereſt Soils for St. Foin are, all poor, gra- 
velly, 
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velly, chalky, limeſtone, flinty, or other Soils of that 
ſort, not worth Twelvepence an Acre. 


In Scotland, we know little about St. Foin, from 
our own Practice. Some Trials have been made, but 
I never ſaw any of it that was good, except what the 
Earl of Stair has had for ſeveral Years, near New 
Lifton, on a deep Soil, very ſandy and light. His 
Lordſhip's way is, to raiſe it in a Seed-bed, and to 
plant it out in Rows, with Intervals betwixt the 


Rows; and he cauſes hoe it duly. But ] believe it 


might have done very well with him in the common 
way; for, upon a time, when I went to ſee his 
Lucern, St. Foin, &c. Mr. Baillie, then his principal 
Doer, an ingenious Gentleman and underſtanding 
Huſbandman, faid, I will ſhow you other St. Foin; 
ſo we went to a Place where there was a little of it 
growing irregularly. This, ſaid he, is the Seed-bed 
out of which the Plants were taken that planted a 
Part of what you ſaw; and there were none left that, 
as we thought, were of any Uſe. To my great Sur- 
priſe, tho* the Soil ſeemed to be poor, and, tho? 
deep, as _ as Earth can well be, the St. Foin had 
grown molt proſperouſly; the greateſt Part of it was 
higher than my Staff. 

I incline here further to obſerve, that Mr. Tull, in 
his Chapter of St. Foin, differs, in ſome reſpects, from 
our Author. And, ½, With regard to eating it 
with Sheep, Mr. Tull ſays, that “he never ſuffers 
„ Sheep to come upon his St. Foin, except betwixt 
« Mowing-time and All Saints, [ Hallowmaſs] ; and 
* ſays they do moſt Harm in the Spring; for then the 
* Sap moves quick, and muſt be depurated by the 
„Leaves: And as the Sun's nearer Approach accele- 
rates the Motion or Ferment of the Juices, more 

H h e pabulum 
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&« pabulum is received by the Roots; but, for want 
« of Leaves to diſcharge the Recrements, and enli- 
t ven the Sap with nitroaerious Particles, (the Sheep 
« devouring the Buds continually as faſt as they ap- 
« pear), the St. Foin's vital Flame (if I may ſo call 
ce 1t) is extinguiſhed. The Circulation ceaſing, the 
« Sap ſtagnates, and then it ends in Corruption. 
“ And there is ſo much Danger of ſpoiling St. Foin 
« by the Fraud of Shepherds, that I knew a Gen- 
cc tleman that bound his Tenant never to ſuffer Sheep 
& to come thereon ; and by this means his St. Foin 
t continued in Perfection much longer than is uſual 
« where St. Foin is ſuffered to be ate by Sheep.” 
2dly, Our Author having ſaid, That the propereſt 
Soils for St. Foin are, all poor, gravelly, chalky, 
limeſtone, flinty, or other Soils of that fort, let us 
ſee what Mr. Tull ſays to this: The Reaſon [lays 
« he] why St. Foin will in poor Ground make a 
« forty times greater Improvement than the natural 
« Turf, is the prodigious Length of its perpendi- 
« cular Tap- root. It is ſaid to deſcend twenty or 
e thirty Feet. I have been informed by a Perſon 
&« of good Credit, that he has broke off one of theſe 
« Roots in a Pit, and meaſured the Part broken off, 
and found it fourteen Feet.” 

There is a vulgar Opinion [ſays he] that St. 
* Foin will not ſucceed in any Land where there is 
« not an under ſtratum of Stone or Chalk to ſtop the 
* Roots from running deep, elſe they ſay the Plants 
vill ſpend themſelves in the Roots only, and can- 
* not thrive in thoſe parts of them which are above 
the Ground; I am almoſt aſhamed [ſays he] to 
* give an Anſwer to this,” | 

Further, he ſays, It is certain, that every Plant 
« 1s nouriſhed from its Roots, as an Animal is by 

„ its 
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« its Guts; and the more and larger Roots it has, 
the more Nouriſhment it receives, and proſpers 
in proportion to it. St. Foin always ſucceeds 
« where its Roots run deep; and where it does not 
„ deſcend, it never lives to have long Roots; nei- 
ther can there be found a Plant of it that lives fo 
“long as to root deep in a Soil that is improper for 
„it; therefore it is amazing to hear ſuch Reaſon- 
ing from Men.” 

An under ſtratum [ſays he] of ſtrong Clay, or 
* other Earth, which holds Water, may make a Soil 
oy * for it; becauſe the Water kills the Root, 
« and never ſuffers it to come to Perfection, or to 
& attain to its natural Bulk. The beſt St. Foin that 
„I ever ſaw, had nothing in the Soil to obſtruct the 
* Roots; and it has been found to have Roots of a 
« prodigious Depth.“ 

Again, he ſays, That if the Seeds ly much more 
* than half an Inch deep, they are not able to riſe 
through the incumbent Mould ; or, if they are not 
covered, then they are malted ; that is, they ſend 
& out their Roots, which are killed by the Air. A 
« Buſhel to an Acre is full twenty Seeds to each 
& ſquare Foot in all I tried.” 

From Mr. Tull's Account and Reaſoning, I hum- 
bly think we may conclude, That it is beſt to keep 
Sheep off St. Foin : That though it will do in other 
Souls, yet that it will do beſt where there is nothing 
to obſtruct the Roots, nor Water to kill them: That 
if his Computation hold, that a Buſhel to the Acre 
affords twenty Seeds to the ſquare Foot, it is far too 
much to ſow eight Buſhels; for if a twentieth Part 


of them ſhould come up, they muſt be dwarfed : And 


that the greateſt Difficulty of all is, to lay the Seeds 
at an equal and reaſonable Deepneſs in the Earth 
11 to 
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to overcome which, and to prevent the loſing of a 
Deſign by bad Seed, it would be found to be no 
eat Expence, where ſo great an Improvement is 
in view, to raiſe Plants in a Seed-bed, and to ſet 
them out at about ſix Inches from one another every 
way. How many Farmers in England plant Beans, 
which ſerve but for one Crop, and find their Account 
in it? And if this Method be taken, and the Ground 
be proper, and made fine and clean by a well ordered 
Summer-fallow, there ſeems to be ſmall Danger, un- 
leſs there ſhould happen to be a Drought at Planting- 
time, or ſoon after it: For, if Weeds ſhould riſe, 
and incumber or diſturb the St. Foin, hoe it; or 
mow all down, and carry off the whole, and the 
ſecond Crop of St. Foin will overcome the Weeds. 
If any want further Information, let them have 
Recourſe to Mr. Tull's Book; and if it do not ſa- 
tisfy them, I know not what better to adviſe, than 
to make Trial after Trial, till they be inſtructed by 
Experience : For it ſeems hard to conceive, why, if 
it be the beſt Improvement in England, it may not 
be made the beſt Improvement here too. It is true, 
ſeveral Trials have been made, and ſeveral Diſap- 
pointments have happened ; but, upon Inquiry, I 
J believe, it will be found, that either it did not grow 
at all, and that might be either owing to the badneſs 
of the Seed, or that it was not laid in the Earth at a 
proper Depth, or the like; or, if it did ſpring, and 
thereafter died away, that the Ground was either not 
ſufficiently incloſed, the Earth was not made fine e- 
nough, or was wet or weedy : And there are plain 
Remedies for all theſe; and if they be applied, I 
ſhall not doubt but it will grow; and the better, the 
richer the Land be. | f 
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Nu. XXXVII. A Letter from Mr. Maxwell 


to Sir Alexander Mackenzie of Coul, Baronet. 


$ 12 | 
I Don't remember how you called the Muir you 


ſhewed me, and was pleaſed to aſk my Advice con- 
cerning the Improvement of; my Memory cannot ca- 
fily retain the /r/þNames of your Places: But, as it lies 
between two Rivers, which meet at the loweſt End, 
and as there is a Loch at the Back of the Hill, which 
lies at the other End of it, both the Muir and Hill 
are near incloſed by Water; and, as the reſt might 
be fenced on no great Expence, I humbly propoſe, 
that that may be firſt done; then you can truly ſay the 
Ground is your own : Next, that the Muir may be 
divided from the Hill ; and then, that all wet Parts 
of the low Ground be drained ; Incloſing, Dividing, 
and Draining, being the firſt Steps toall good Improve- 
ment. You will obſerve, if you are pleaſed to follow 
my Advice, that theſe are more neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent, than many other Caſes. The Draining can 
only coſt a Trifle, the Generality of the Ground be- 
ing dry; and the Incloſing, which will come to the 
greater Expence, may be beſt diſpenſed with, the 
whole being ſo far encompaſſed with the Rivers and 
the Loch. However, I ſhall ſuppoſe the whole to be 
done; and on this Suppoſition I ſhall proceed. 

The next Thing to be conſidered 1s, the Nature 
of your Soil, which is very ſandy and light almoſt 
every where; and it appears, tho* the Ground hes 
beautifully, that it is not very good, even of its kind, 
ſeeing it bears a ſhort Heath, with Juniper-bu- 
ſhes, and little Graſs ; yet I hope, by the Method I 


ſhall preſume to direct, all your low Ground, between 


theſe 
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theſe Rivers, ſhall become pleaſant to look upon from 
ES and highly profitable, upon a very ſmall 
nce. 

The Situation and Nature of your Ground being 
deſcribed, and, I believe, juſtly, it ſeems to me to 
be more proper for Graſs than Grain, unleſs another 
Courſe of Huſbandry were taken than is uſed in your 
Country, or almoſt any where in this Kingdom; and 
unleſs your Servants were more willing to comply to 
new Methods, than, without giving any juſt Cauſe of 
Offence, I believe I may freely ſay, they are: For, 
tho? you might force them, it is at a little too great 
Diſtance from your Houſe for you to be hourly over 
their Head, Therefore I ſhall lay the Deſign chiefly 
for Graſs. | 

Ground well drained, well prepared, and — 
brought into good Heart, and well laid down wi 
Graſs-ſeeds, will grow richer and richer yearly while 
it lies in Paſture; for, the more Cattle it can main- 
tain at firſt, the more Dung and Urine will be left 
by them upon the Ground ; the more that is left, the 
richer will it become, and the more Cattle will it 
maintain yearly ; and, you know, the older Graſs is, 
there is the more Salt and Subſtance in it, and it fat- 
tens the better. 

In this I expect you'll agree with me; but ſince, 
as I apprehend, you cannot get Dung wherewith to 
put it into Heart and Condition to bring Graſs from 
Graſs-ſeeds ſown, we muſt try what Art and Labour 
may do; and, for your Encouragement, your Ex- 
pences ſhall be ſmall, when compared with the Re- 
turns that may be reaſonably expected. This is a 
chief Thing in all Improvements; for I have no No- 
tion of them when a conſiderable free Balance is not 
fairly in view. | 

We 
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We ſee Dung enriches Ground, and makes both 
Corn and Graſs to proſper, if the Ground be clean ; if 
it be foul, it cauſes Weeds and natural Graſs to grow 
luxuriantly, and they often over- top and choke Corns, 
and Graſs from Graſs-ſeeds, the Corns eſpecially. 
But, in the preſent Caſe, as taken notice of, it cannot 
be got; if it could, how does it do it? It does it not 
by entering into either Corn or Graſs, in proportion 
to the Increaſe it cauſes : For you cannot but have 
obſerved, that, when you dung a Piece of Ground, 
the Quantity that it yields, more than otherwiſe it 
would, even the very firſt Year, is, if the Seaſon be 
favourable, two or three times greater in Bulk than 
all the Dung was. How does it do it then ? This is a 

nd Conſideration, and, I think I may fay, the 

nowledge of it is only a late Diſcovery : For the 
Ancients ſeemed to have known little about the Pa- 
ſture and true Food of Plants, Mr. Evelin appears 
to me to have been doubtful, and wandered in the 
Search; and Dr. Woodward to have wrote incon- 
ſiſtently. In one Paragraph he ſays, Each Plant 
lets paſs through it the Food that it finds is not ſuitable 
to its own Nature; and, in another, That each 
leaves the unſuitable all behind, lying quiet and undi- 


ſturbed the while for another ſort, and ſo on. Both 


cannot be true, ſays the ingenious Mr. Tull; who has 
ſet the Matter, in my opinion, in a clearer Light 
than any who has wrote upon this important Subject. 

Earth is the chief Food of Plants. Dung has a fer- 
menting Quality, and by the Fermentation it divides 
the Earth into minute Particles. Water is a Vehicle, 
which being ſet in Motion by the Heat and Force of 
the Sun, conveys theſe Particles to the Orifices or 
Mouths of the fpungy Roots of Plants. They re- 
ceive ſuch Parts as are ſmall enough to enter, T _ 
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that are agreeable to their Nature and Conſtitution, 
nouriſh them; the reſt are thrown out by Perſpira- 
tion. The Diviſion and Pulveration give Liberty to 
their weak Roots to paſture, and extend themſelves 
through the Earth for this Food ; and they take what 
is thus made fit for their Mouths, of whatever ſort 
it be, whenever it comes in contact with them. 

I might write a whole Sheet illuſtrating this ve 
thing. But though the Account I have given is 
ſhort, it ſeems to be juſt, and ſhows that Pulvera- 
tion is abſolutely neceſſary. And truly we ſhould 
be in a bad State if it could be done by no other 
Means but by the Effects of Fermentation by Dung. 
But it is happy that it can be done, in moſt Caſes, 
with a leſs Expence, by Attrition by the Plough, or 
Contuſion with the Harrow, Roller, c. And if 
it be well done, the Way that coſts leaſt is the moſt 
eligible. 

I ſhall preſume a little more upon your Time, and 
take notice, that the Earth is diviſible ad inſinitum 3 
the more that it is divided, the more that it is pulve- 
riſed, and the more open and porous that you can 
make i it, the more internal Superficies it will have, the 
ſtronger will its Attraction of the heavenly Influences 
be, and the more fit Recipient of them will it become; 


and fo the more the Earth is plowed, it is the richer. . 


Let me therefore adviſe you, to ſet the Plough to 
work. If any ſhall fay, that you will break the 
Heart of your light Ground, you may tell them, that 
it is ridiculous, and now fully exploded ; that, on 
the contrary, if you plow it until you pulveriſe it, it 
will participate of the Nature of ſtrong Ground, go 
cloſer together, be heavier Bulk for Bulk, receive 
Moiſture better, and retain it longer. 


Your Ground being drained, engage two proper | 
r- 
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Servants, purchaſe ſix good Oxen, fall to work with 
them, before Martinmaſs ; feed them well, and work 
as much as you can with them until the middle of 
February, or beginning of March, for a firſt Plowing. 
I obſerve more Horſes in your Country than I pre- 
ſume are well fed and employed. You'll get ſome of 
them from your Tenants for a time for their Meat. 
Cauſe them harrow what you have plowed, and that 
to purpoſe; you cannot over- do it: And, as they har- 
row, follow them with the Plough, the ſame way you 
plowed at firſt, the better to break the Earth; and 

o as deep as you can. You are to ſtudy to have the 

econd 9 over by the middle of April. Then 
harrow again with a Break-harrow, or larger Har- 

row than ordinary, and ſpare not; that is, cauſe the 
Harrows pull it to Pieces, beginning always with the 
plowing and harrowing where you began at firſt, 
As ſoon as any of it is harrowed to the full, ſow 
Vetches or Fitch-peaſe upon the Surface of the har- 
rowed Ground. Then till them down, the contrary 
way you plowed the two former times, with a nar- 
row and a very light Fur; but give no harrowing at 
all; or, if you find it neceſſary to give ſome, touch 
the Ground very gently. Perhaps it may be the 
beginning of June before you have finiſhed your ſow- 
ing, but it is no Matter; for the later in the Seaſon 
Peaſe are ſown, the more they run to Straw, which 
is all that is wanted, 

There is no doubt of it, but Peaſe are of a melio- 
rating Nature, and benefit Ground greatly when they 
run much to Straw. Some of the Reaſons are: By 
the cloſe covering of the Ground they rot the Sur- 
face, and retain the Dews, Sc. which impregnate 
the Earth; they alſo feed much from the Atmo- 
ſphere, being of an _— porous Subſtance z * 

1 
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leſs Food ſerves them than Plants of a hotter Conſti- 
tution. When coming to ſwap or to begin to pod, 
plow them down, and take care that they be as 
much covered as poſſible; and, in order that th 
may be the eaſier buried, drag an old Door wi 

a Weight upon it, or a Roller, if you have it, to com- 
preſs-the Peaſe before plowing. Such as you can- 
not cover effectually, cauſe a Man or two with 
Pitch-forks go along with the Plough, and put ſuch 
as you cannot cover into the Fur, and preſs down 
the Earth upon them with their Feet. 

Let the Ground ly in this manner until the Spring, 
but touch it not till then with the Harrows; for the 
rougher it lies through the Winter, the better. Then 
yoke your Harrows, and it is to be expected that it 
will fall under them to Duſt z and if fo, the Battle is 
won, but purſue the Victory. 

Plow the Ground again; and in May, or June at 
furtheſt, (chuſe moiſt Weather) cauſe your Gardener 
ſtrinkle Turnip-ſeed upon it. If his Hand be dex- 
trous, three or four Pounds. will ſerve an Acre, 
which will probably coſt only a Shilling or eighteen 
Pence per Pound. The Turnips are alſo of a melio- 
rating Nature. But it is r to aſſign Reaſons 
for it to you who are ſo very intelligent. If 
cauſe hoe them, in my Opinion, it would be the beſt 
way. But as there can be very 'few Weeds in the 
Ground, being new, and having ſuffered ſo many 
Plowings, there's the leſs Occaſion for it, ſince the 
chief Intent is the enriching of the Soil. You may 
either feed Cattle upon the Ground with the Turni 
in Winter, or allow them to rot. In either way 
Ground will be highly benefited. 

In the Spring following plow again; ſow either 
Oats, Barley, Bear or Rye very thin, and give * 
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a touch of Harrowing. Then ſow Graſs-ſeeds 
Hay-lofts, with a Mixture of the ſeveral kinds 

of Clovers, and a little Rye-graſs, and touch again 
gently with the Harrows ; but be ſure you do not ex- 


7 ceed. If you do, the Mould ſo well prepared, and 


made fo very ſmall, will be in danger of being waſh- 
ed from the Grain, if Rain comes before it ſtrikes 
Root fully; which in that caſe will malt, then be 
ſcorched with the Sun, and killed ; which is what, 
no doubt, you have heard called Harrow-flaying ; 
though every one who has a bad Crop for this Cauſe 
does not know the Reaſon of it. And Weeds, when 
Grain is thus killed, proſper the more the finer the 
Mould be made, it being ſtill a ſufficient Cover for 
their ſmaller Seeds; and the more Seeds of Grain be 
killed, the Earth has the more Nouriſhment to afford 
the Weeds, and they grow the ſtronger. 

If you cannot get the Graſs-ſeeds from Hay-lofts 
nearer, you may purchaſe them at Edinburgh for a- 
bout 5 5. the Sack lil Cut the Corn high, and keep 
your young Graſs carefully free from Cattle until the 
next Summer. The Corn, while it grows, ſhelters 
the tender Graſs, and retains the Moiſture of the 
Dews and Rains to nouriſh itz the high Stubble 
keeps it warm through the Winter, and, when it 
rots, becomes a ſort of Dunging. 

I ſhall not doubt but that if every thing I have faid 
be carefully obſerved, exactly gone about, and well 
timed, or tided, as the common Expreſſion is, you'll 
have a rich and beautiful Field of Graſs, which muſt 


gor richer and richer while the Ground lies: For 
this R 


eaſon ſome bind their Tenants, that they ſhall 
not plow up old Paſture. The Directions offered 
will equally well ſerve for the reſt of the whole low- 


lying Ground. 


1i 2 Now, 
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Now, let me firſt caſt back my Eye, and take a 
View of the preſent State of your Ground; then 
conſider the Effects of the Improvement when made; 
next, the Expence of making it; and laſtly, take 
under Conſideration what may be the moſt proper 
and profitable way of ſpending the Graſs. 

With reſpect to the preſent State of your Ground, 

it is, and in time paſt it ſurely has been, of no great 
yearly Value in proportion to the Extent : But after 
it has ſuffered three Plowings, one before or in 
Winter, one in the Spring, and another in Summer; 
and after it has been expoſed to two ſevere Harrow- 
ings to pulveriſe it further, and to the Benefits of the 
celeſtial Influences in theſe three Seaſons, how can 
it be doubted, but freſh unexhauſted Earth, lying 
level, will produce a Crop of Peaſe of the kind that 
by Experience has been fund to proſper in Ground 
where others would not thrive ? 
If the Crop prove good, as it reaſonably may be 
expected, then, by the plowing of them down, and 
turning the Ground again ſo ſoon, it receives a new 
Benefit of an early Harveſt, whole Winter and 
Spring, and in part a Summer Fallow ; by which, 
when it is harrowed and plowed again in May or 
June for Turnips, it muſt be all in Duſt, and in fine 
Order for them, having been fermented by the green 
Peaſe plowed down for a Dunging. Wherefore the 
Turnips may be alſo expected to thrive ; and if they 
do, whether they be ate, or allowed to rot upon the 
Ground, there 1s as little Reaſon to doubt but it will 
be in good Order for Grain and, Graſs- ſeeds; and ſo 
you may aſſuredly expect a good Crop of both. 

If the Grain be cut high, that the Stubble may, 
from the Severity of the Winter, ſhelter your young 
Graſs, which, rotting with the Stubble upon the 
* Ground. 
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Ground, will ſtill enrich it more, and if the Field 


be kept free from Cattle until Summer, I will ſay that 


it is finely laid down, even without the Aſſiſtance of 
Dung; that you may have great Expectations, and 
that with a ſmall out-lay of Expence, conſidering 
how cheap Servants Fees, the Price of Cattle, and 
the Proviſions of both, are in your Country. 

Perhaps you may think, or ſome may endeavour 
to perſuade you, that leſs than all this Work may 
ſerve. But it is my Opinion you ſhould do every 
thing propoſed, and make ſure Work. Every Man 
does, or ſhould reflect againſt himſelf, if he lays down 
Ground in bad heart, if he could have made it better; 
but I'm pretty ſure none ever did repent, and I dare 
ſay none ever will, that he laid it down with Graſs- 
ſeeds, as rich and fine as he could, upon a mode- 
rate Expence: And why ſhould you grudge a little 
Labour or Loſs of Time, when you may well have 
much more than the quadrupling of the preſent Value 
of your Ground in view, if you neglect nothing, and 
do every thing as directed? There is no doing any 
— well by halves; and it is but doing this once 
for all. 

By this time you will think that I have forgot your 
white Shell-marl. But indeed I have not; I was 
only letting you ſee what I could do without it. And 
next, in my Opinion, it could be uſed no ſooner pru- 
dently: For your Ground, though lying in a level 
Bottom, is, in many Places, very unequal in the Sur- 
face; and if you had laid the Marl upon it while it 
lay ſo, the Plowings and Harrowings would have 
filled the Hollows, and buried it there; and the Pla- 
ces that were at firſt high, and thereby brought down 
to the lower Parts, would have wanted, or been al- 
together without it. Moreover, the Marl being a 

| | pulvis, 
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pulvis, and of a ſubſiding Nature, would have been 
waſhed down through the Soil ſo toſſed, tumbled, and 
made thus open, and deſcended too deep to be of any 
great Uſe to any of the horizontal Roots of your 
Graſſes. But now comes the roger Time to apply it. 

Lay about a hundred ſuch Sackfuls of it, as the 
ſmall Horſes in your Country can carry, upon each 
Acre of your Ground, and cauſe ſpread it with great 
Care. If it be equally laid on, and as y ſcat- 
tered, I think that Quantity will be ſufficient, the 
Marl being of the beſt kind. And it ſeems not im- 
proper to carry it in Sacks after it has been ſome time 
laid out of the Pit, and dried, when it will become 
very light; for Carts would cut your Ground, ſo well 
prepared, and made ſo ſoft. 

It is an exceeding fit Time to uſe it; for . 


ſpread and expoſed upon the Surface of the Ground, 


the Salts in itſelf, its Poroſity, the Fineneſs of its 
Parts, and the many Superficies it has, have a certain 
Magnetiſm, by which they attract Nitre and Virtue 
from the Air, which give it Life, or more Life. And 
it this Power of Suction or Attraction be the princi- 
pal Quality of all Marl, and of this the fineſt ſort in 
an eſpecial Manner, as concurring Reaſons diſpoſe 
me to think it is, what Folly would it be (or is it in 
thoſe who do it) to turn Marl down preſently after it is 
laid on, without allowing it to ly expoſed to receive 
theſe Benefits of the Atmoſphere? And I am much of 
the ſame Opinion with regard to Lime; which Mr. 
Houghton ſays is free from all Salt; and if ſo, I can- 
not well ſee how it can otherwiſe be of any great Uſe, 
except as a ſtrong Attracter and fit Recipient of them. 
But with reſpect to the Marl, when thus impregnated, 
and the Rain waſhes it into the Roots of the-young 
Graſs, it will nouriſh it wonderfully, I know it by 

many 
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many Obſervations. I have ſeen barren Leys made 
by it to have as — Verdure, even in the middle 
of Winter, as the richeſt Graſs near the Ports of E- 
dinburgh. And you know when it is beſt to feed the 
Calf to make it a good Beaſt. | 

I thought to have offered particular Directions con- 
cerning ſtocking the Ground, either with black Cat- 
tle or with Sheep; but my Paper will not allow me 
to enlarge: Only, whichever of them you chuſe, or 
for whatever 3 1 intend them, keep them 
good of their kind, and be ſure you do not overſtock, 
eſpecially in Winter. That has always many Incon- 
veniencies and much Damage attending it. 

Sir, It was not very needful to have ſaid any 
thing to a Gentleman of your Knowledge : Yet, as 
Thoughts may occur to one Man which may eſcape 
another of better Underſtanding, J hope I have ob- 
ſerved ſome Things that may be of Uſe to you, at 
leaſt I am ſure, I have been well diſpoſed; and I nei- 
ther _— nor would receive —— Reward ; but it 
may probably be in your way to do me a Office: 
For as I have had the Honour to be — by 
Perſons of Diſtinction, even of the firſt Quality, to 
give my Advice concerning the laying out and im- 

ing of their Grounds, have received their Appro- 

ion, and been generouſly rewarded, I have reſol- 

ved that I will not refuſe Buſineſs of that fort when it 
offers, 

expect you will honour me with an Account of 
your Receipt of this, and a Note of your Improve- 
ments upon theſe my Obſeryations, which I plead as 
a Diſc of the Promiſe you was pleaſed to aſk of 
me, that I would write you 'my Opinion at length, 
Heartily wiſhing you Succeſs, I am, &c. 


Sir 
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Sir Alexander's Anſiver to Mr, Maxwell. 


S8 J X. 
Had the Pleaſure and Advantage of your Letter; 
and I have been very attentively employed in 
conſidering what you write. But I am ſenſible my 
want of Knowledge in theſe Matters, makes my Com- 
prehenſion of your Meaning the flower, I have 
however ventured to write to Mr, Hope for the Opi- 
nion of the Society upon it; and I am fatisfied that 
it will be honourable for you to have your Thoughts 
examined by better Judges than I am, becauſe I think 
you write as a Philoſopher as well as a Farmer; that 
1s, you ſearch into the Nature and Reaſon of the thing, 
without leaving any room to doubt of your good 
Intention, as well as your Knowledge and Experience. 
I confeſs I always ſuſpect a Man's Intention when he 
inſtructs the Ignorant by poſitive Precept, without 
Reaſoning and proving the Uſefulneſs of his Doctrine 
from Nature and the Reaſon of Things, of which e- 
very Man may in ſome Degree or other be a Judge. 
I acknowledge the Debt you have laid me under, 
and ſhall take the firſt Opportunity falls in my way 
to repay thankfully, I am reſolved to follow your 
Directions preciſely. I am, Ce. 


The Letter to Mr. Hope of Rankeilor. 


$1. K, 
HE Trouble of this is occaſioned by a Letter 
I have from Mr. Maxwell of Arkland, giving 
me his Opinion and Advice how to improve a Piece 
of barren Heath which I ſhewed him when he was 
in this Country, As his Opinion is founded on Na- 
ture 
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ture and Reaſon, and as his Directions ſeem moſt ob- 
vious to the Underſtanding, I believe both are equal- 
ly deſerving of the Attention of the Society of Im- 
provers. But as you are a far better Judge, I wiſh 

ou would deſire from him the Peruſal of the Letter 
ſent me, of which no doubt he has kept a Copy. 

I am convinced the Performance deſerves Eſteem ; 
and I hope the Society will think ſo. I dare not 
venture to touch any Part of the Subject particularly, 
becauſe I really have little Knowledge about it. But 
in the general I have heard it obſerved, that there are 
two ſorts of Soil very different as to the Cauſe of their 
Unfruitfulneſs. The one is, that ſort of Ground 
which, being too cloſe and ſtiff, is impenetrable by 
the Dews and Rains; the other, ſo looſe and open 
as to receive, but not to retain the Moiſture and 
Nouriſhment that falls from the different Elements. 
How far Mr. Maxwell's Doctrine, of pulveriſing and 
ſeparating the Particles of the Earth, will ſerve for 
conſolidating the one and opening the other, is a 
Queſtion I mult leave to you and better Judges to de- 


termine. Mean time, as the Subject is of publick Con- 


cern, I hope you will excuſe this Trouble from, &c. 


Rankeilor's Anſwer, as Preſes, by Order of the 
Society. 


$:t 


I Have received your's, deſiring the Opinion of the 

Society upon Mr. Maxwell's Advice concerning 

the Improvement of your Muir, and called for the 

Copy of his Letter or Memorial to you, which T have 
id before the Society. 

After conſidering the whole Scheme deliberately, 

it is by them — 2" to me to let you _ 

K 
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that it is our Opinion, that the Principles he therein 
proceeds upon are founded, as you obſerve, on Na- 
ture and Reaſon: That the Propoſitions he lays 
down, the Obſervations he makes, and the Conclu- 
ſions he draws from them are juſt: That the Dire- 
ctions he gives are highly reaſonable ; and that we 
cannot doubt but, if they be carefully and exactly fol- 
lowed, you will meet with all the Succels, at the leaſt, 
that he has ſaid you may expect. 

You moſt juſtly remark, that there are two ſorts 
of Soil, very different as to the Cauſe of their Unfruit- 
fulneſs : That the one being cloſe and ſtiff, is impe- 
netrable by the Dews and Rains; the other, ſo looſe 
and open as to receive, but not to retain the Moiſture 
and Nouriſhment that comes from the different Ele- 
ments, But we are convinced that Mr. Maxwell's 
Doctrine, of pulveriſing and ſeparating the Particles 
of the Earth, will ſerve for conſolidating the one and 
opening the other, though it remained a Secret until 
Mr. Tull publiſhed his Book in the 1733. From him 
we have the following Account, which we think 
clears up the Matter fully ; and Experience ſupports 
what he ſays. | 


„Light Land being naturally hollow, has larger 


* Pores, which are the Cauſe of its Lightneſs. This, 
* when it is by any means ſufficiently divided, the 
«© Parts being brought nearer together, becomes, for 
« a time, bulk for bulk, heavier, i. e. the ſame 


Quantity will be contained in leſs Room; and fo 


js made to partake of the Nature and Benefit of 

<« ſtrong 1 viz, to keep out too much Heat, and 
« Cold, and the like. 

* But ſtrong Land, being naturally leſs porous, is 

* made for a time lighter, as well as richer, by a good 

« Diviſion, The Separation of its Parts makes it 

& more 
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* more porous, and cauſes it to take up more Room 
than it does in its natural State; and then it par- 
<« takes of all the Benefits of lighter Land. | 
When ſtrong Land is plowed, and not ſufficient- 
& ly, ſo that the Pores remain groſs, it is ſaid to be 
rough, and it has not the Benefit of Tillage ; be- 
& cauſe moſt of the artificial Pores or Interſtices are 
& too large, and then it partakes of the Inconveni- 


& encies of the hollow Land untilled. 


« For, when the light Land is plowed but once, 
cc that is not ſufficient to diminiſh its natural Hollow- 
* neſs or Pores; and for want of more Tillage, the 
« Parts into which it is divided by that once, or per- 
* haps twice plowing, remain too large, and conſe- 
0 3 the artificial Pores are large alſo; and in 
<* that reſpect are like the ill-tilled ſtrong Land. 

Light Land having naturally leſs internal Super- 
« ficies, ſeems to require the more Tillage or Dung 
© to enrich it. 

Artificial Pores cannot be too ſmall ; becauſe 
Roots may the more eaſily enter that Soil that has 
te them; quite contrary to natural Pores ; for theſe 
* may be, and generally are, too ſmall, and too hard, 
& for the Entrance of all weak Roots, and for the 
free Entrance of ſtrong Roots. 

“ Inſufficient Tillage leaves ſtrong Land with its 
c natural Pores too ſmall, and its artificial ones too 
& large. It leaves light Land, with its natural and 
ce artificial Pores, both too large. 

« Pores that are too ſmall in hard Ground, will 
not eaſily permit Roots to enter them. 

« Pores that are too large in any fort of Land, 
“can be of little other Uſe to Roots, but only to 
« give them Paſſage to other Cavities more proper 
+ # « for 
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« for them; and if in any place they ly open to the 
« Air, they are dried up and ſpoiled before they 
reach them. | 

« For fibrous Roots (which alone maintain the 
« Plant, the other Roots ſerve for receiving the 
* Chyle from them, and convey it to the Stem) can 
6 take in no Nouriſhment from any Cavity, unlefs 
e they come in contact with, and preſs againſt all 
e the Superficies of that Cavity which includes them; 
<« for it diſpenſes the Food to their Lacteals by fuch 
« Preſſure only. But a fibrous Root is not ſo preſ- 
ce fed by the Superficies of a Cavity, whoſe Diameter 
« js greater than that of the Root. 

The Surfaces of great Clods form Declivities on 
* every Side of them, and large Cavities; which 
& are as Sinks to convey, what Rain and Dew bring, 

* too quickly downwards to below. the plowed Part. 

*The firſt and ſecond Plowings, with common 
„ Ploughs, ſcarce deſerves the Name of Tillage z 
ce they rather ſcrve to prepare Land for Tillage. 

« The third, fourth, and every ſubſequent Plow- 

& ing, may be of more Benefit, and len Expence, 
& than any of the preceeding ones. | 

«© For the finer Land is made by Tillage, the | 
ce richer it will became, and the more Plants it will i 
c maintain, 

& Tt has been often obſerved, that when of ] 
& a Ground has been better tilled than the reſt, and 2 
te the whole Ground conſtantly managed alike, after- 2 

I 
y 


* wards, for ſix or ſeven Years ſucceſſively, this Part 
e that was but once better tilled, always produced a 
e better Crop than the reſt, and the Difference re- 
$ mained very viſible every Harveſt. ſl 
One Part being once made finer, the Dews did E 
* more enrich it; for they penetrate within, 9 1 
=: 5* yond 
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& yond the Superficies whereunto the Roots are able 


to enter. The fine Parts of the Earth are impreg- 
« nate throughout their whole Subſtance with ſome 
cc of the Riches carried in by the Dews, and there 
tc repoſited, until by new Tillage the Inſides of thoſe 
c fine Parts become Superficies; and as the Corn 
& drains them, they are again ſupplicd as before: 
« But the rough large Parts cannot have that Bene- 
C fit; the Dews not penetrating to their Centres, 
* they remain poorer ; Minus habentibus minus da. 
„ fur, & vice verſa.” 

It remains to approve of your taking Mr. Max- 
well's Advice. We have heard him ſpeak to moſt 
of the different Parts of Huſbandry, He has wrote 
not a little that has been laid before us; and he me- 
rits to have it ſaid of him, that his Knowledge of Soil, 
and of the different Methods of improving it, is ex- 
tenſive, and his Sentiments juſt, Were your way of 
taking his Opinion in Writ more in practice, we 
are fully fatisfied, that it would prove very advanta- 
ou to Gentlemen themſelves, and to the Country; 

r the lower ſort would copy. As he is one of our 
Members, his Directions might the more naturally 
be laid before us, and we ſhould be ready to make 
our Obſerves, as we have done in this. 

Thus, Sir, I have obeyed your Deſire, by laying 
Mr. Maxwell's Memorial to you before the Society, 
and theirs, by communicating their Opinion concern- 
ing it to you. I dare ſay you are in the right Road. 
I doubt not but you'll walk in it diligently, and with a 
watchful Eye; and if you do, Succeſs will ſurely attend. 

The Society expects an Account of it: And we 
ſee, by the Swatch you have given, that your Refle- 
Etions will be juſt, and the Matter well told. It 
ſhall be a Pleaſure to me, for one, to hear from you, 

and 
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and to ſerve you if I can. And the Society have order- 
ed your Letter, his Memorial, and my Anſwer to 
you, to be printed along with their Tranſactions. 
I am, &c. 


eee 
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Directions, Deſcriptions, &c. relating 
to Husbandry, Gardening, fatting 
Cattle, Diſtilling, &c. Commu- 
nicated to the Society. 


A Pickle to prevent the Blaſting and Smuttineſ of 


Wheat. 


Ake near a Tub or Caſk full of old Maſter 

| | or Urine [Chamber-lye], and mix with it as 
much Salt as, when diſſolved, will make 

an Egg ſwim ; if it falls to the Bottom, you muſt 
add more Salt till it comes up; then your Pickle is a- 
bundantly ſtrong. Put therein as much of your Wheat 
you deſign to ſow as it can conveniently hold, 
and range it round and round with your Hand, or 
with a Staff, and ſcum off all the light Corn and 
Traſh that comes above from time to time. TheGrain 
may ſteep twelve or fourteen Hours, turning and 
ſcumming now and then, as aforeſaid ; yea twenty 
four Hours has been found not to hurt it; but it is 
beſt to be cautious, for too much will prevent Vege- 
tation. After it is ſteeped, take it out in Steves; and, 
when drained over another Tub, as you are to have 
fine powdered Lime by you in the Barn, not of new, 
but old ſlaked Lime, ſift a little on the Floor; 
and above it throw ſome of your drained 1 

an 
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and above that a ſtrinkling of Lime; then ſcoop and 
mix all together: And ſo repeat this Method till it 
be all pretty well candied; then ſcoop it by, and lay 
it about two or three Inches thick till it dry, which 
will be in four or five Hours; for that which is done 
ſo in the Morning, will be ready to ſow in the After- 
noon ; and there is no great Matter tho* bad Wea- 
ther ſhould hinder you for ſome Days after it is can- 
died. As the Grain will ſoon ſuck up the Strength 
of the Salts, be careful as you put in freſh Wheat to 
try if it is ſtrong enough by the Proof of the Egg ; 
if it is not, add more Chamber-lye and Salt, 


Directions to prevent the Blacking of Corn. 


HE Queſtion having been aſked at a Meeting 

of the Society, To what Cauſe is it owing, 

that blacked Heads appear frequently among Corn, 
which harm the reſt ? ſome were of opinion, that it 
proceeded from the Weakneſs of the Grain, it being 
tound by Experience, that ſteeping and pickling pre- 
vented it in a great meaſure. Upon which Occaſi- 
on one of their Number gave the following Account: 
& have been informed, [ſaid he], that an excellent 
« Diſcovery was made by mere Chance in the follow- 
„ing manner. A poor Man, who could not get 
« Seed to ſow his Land, was led into the Tempta- 
tion of breaking open a Mill, and ſtealing a Load 
« of dried Oats; which he ſowed immediately, to 
prevent a Diſcovery : And Grain having been 
% much blacked that Year, and particularly all his 
« own, except the Produce of the dried Corn, 
% which proved an extraordinary Crop, he could 
“not aſſign any other Cauſe for the Difference, ex- 
« cept, that the Seed had been dried. And — 
* dence 
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« dence having ordered the Matter fo favourably for 


* him, that he not only had got a good Crop, but 


« made a valuable Diſcovery, he was moved to 


open the ſame Mill-door a ſecond Time, and to 


& reſtore a Load of Oats dried as the firſt was. With 
« this the Miller having been ſurpriſed, and, not 
& knowing to what Purpoſe to apply the Oats, told 
& the Story, and what he ſhould do with 
« them? Some were for making them into, Meal, 
« and giving them to the Poor. The greateſt Part 
« conſidered the Matter as it had happened, that it 
te had been ſome poor Man, who through Neceſſi- 
« ty had taken the Load firſt mentioned, and re- 
t turned the laſt for it, as ſoon as he could. And 


« theMan, hearing his own Honeſty every where ap- 


« plauded, he told the Story out, and the Diſco- 
« very he had made. Whereupon others tried the 
« Experiment of Drying, which was found effectual, 
« and was frequently a N in that Neighbour- 
4 hood. But Corns of late Years not being much 
« ſubject to be blacked, the Practice is gone much 
<« into deſuetude.“ 

It ſeems not unreaſonable to think, that the Caſe 
might have happened as the Gentleman was inform- 
ed. The Heat might have killed what was very weak 
or unſound, and would not have had Strength to 
come to Perfection; and might have impregnated 
what was ſtronger, and made ſoch produce the better. 
This is an Experiment that may be made over again 
with a ſmall Quantity of Corn, and ſo with ſmall 
Expence or Hazard: But it ſeems better to under- do 
than over- do the Grain in the drying; for it is fear- 
ed, over-drying might kill the whole; yet it is not 
doubted, but by drying moderately, the End may be 
obtained. What is a juſt Proportion of Heat, ſeems 
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to be the greateſt Doubt, and this Experiments can 
beſt determine. 


Directions for uſing Marl, by Mr. Scot Mari- 
finder. | 


HE beſt way to uſe white Shell-marl, or white 
| Marl wanting Shells, being of one Nature and 
Strength, only different to the Eye, is, to lay it on 
your In-fields no thicker than it is uſual to lay on 
Lime, on your Out-fields a little thicker, and on 
the pooreſt Grounds, or Muir-grounds, not half an 
Inch thick. That it may have the better Effect up- 
on the firſt Crop, lay it on a conſiderable time be- 
fore you plow for, or ſow it: And, if you ſummer- 
fallow the Ground with the Marl upon it, you may 
ſow Wheat or Barley; if not, ſow Oats the firſt 
Year, and uſe it as you do your ordinary Tathing or 
Folding, only it agrees with ſowing early. 

The brown and gray forts, uſually called Cow- 
ſhot, is to be uſed in the fame manner; only lay it 
on twice as thick. All theſe ſorts are good for Graſs, 
Potatoes, and Gardens. It agrees with all forts of 
Ground, except very wet Clay. You may always 
plow four Years, and let the Ground reſt the fifth, 
When it begins to fail, give it a little help of the 
Marl, without any other Manure. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that it ſucceeds beſt when laid on ley Ground, 


In my humble opinion, when Ground is to be 
ſummer-fallowed, it is beſt to delay laying on Shell- 
marl till after all the Plowings, except one; and then 
to take only a very light Fur : For Marl, being of a 
ſubſiding Nature, will, if the Ground be often plow-. 
ed before it have _ % incorporate with the 
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Earth, be apt to ſink deeper than the Roots of Grain 
go, and ſo be of the leſs Uſe. 


Directions for propagating Hyacinths, by Mr. 
James Juſtice of Crichton, F. R. S. one of the 


Principal Clerks of $ ion. 


Heſe Flowers ſucceed beſt in a rich, light ſandy 
| Soil, which ſhould be annually renewed in = 
following manner. In O#ober provide a good Qua 
ty of Cows Dung; ſpread it to a Foot and a half ck. 
neſs, that, during the Winter, the Froſt and Snow 
may rot it thoroughly, toſſing it frequently up. In 
April or May it will be dry; then mix it — a 
great Quantity of ſandy Loam, and a good Qu 
tity of Sea-ſand ; and, having mixed them as equ 
as poſſible, let this Compoſt ly in a Place well expoſc 0 
to have the Benefit of the Sun. Be careful to take 
out all big Stones: And, to avoid Miſtakes by making 
your Ground too rich, you may uſe the following 
Proportions in mixing your Compoſt: To four 
Loads ſandy Loam, and one Sea-fand, take 
one Load Cows Dung, which will be ſufficient to en- 
rich your Ground. Horſe- dung is never uſed ; it is 


too hot. 


In Auguſt lay out a Piece of Ground in the warm- 
eſt Expoſure in your Garden, and in a Place not ſub- 


ject to blightning Winds, which are very deſtructive 


to theſe Flowers; and dig a Trench in proportion to 
the Length you intend your Bed ſhould be, four Feet 
and a half broad, and one Foot and a half deep below 
the Surface of the Ground. Fill up the Trench with 
the above mentioned Compoſt, and raiſe it half a 
Foot above the Surface of the Ground about the 
Trench, ſo that the Depth of your Compoſt may be 

two 
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two Feet; in which plant your Hyacinth-roots, four 
Inches deep and eight Inches aſunder, any time in 
the Months of September or October. When the 
Froſt ſets in, then lay ſome dry Litter or Peaſe-haulm 
above your Beds, to hinder the Froſt from penetra- 
ting the Ground too deep, ſo as to injure the Roots 


of your Flowers; but this Cover muſt be taken quite 


off by the firſt of March: And at the ſame time it 
will be proper to thruſt down ſome ſtrong Poles of 
Wood on each Side of your Bed long- ways; over which 
you muſt lay Hoops, with Mats, or any other pro- 
r Covering, to preſerve your Flowers whilſt in 
bloſſom from the Injuries of the Rains, Froſts, and 
too much Sun, which would hurry them out of their 
Beauty ; and, the more Care that is taken to preſerve 
them while they are in the bloſſom, they will ſuc- 
ceed and proſper much the better for it ; beſides 
that it is the ſure Method to preſerve the Bulb of the 
Flower found, Theſe Hoops may riſe to be two 
Feet and a half above the Surface of the Bed. You 
muſt obſerve, when the Stalks of the Flowers 
riſe, to faſten a ſmall Piece of Stick by the Stem of 
the Flower, tying it to the Stick in ſuch a manner, 
that the Stem of the Flower may be allowed to riſe 
to its full Height. If this be not carefully perform- 
ed, the Weight of the Bells of the Flowers would 
break the Stalks, impair their Beauty in the bloſſom, 
and infallibly ruin the Root. Thus, by coverin 
their Flowers from the Injuries of the Weather, — 


managing carefully while they are in the bloſſom, 


you may preſerve them ſix Weeks in great Beauty. 

Aſter theſe Flowers are quite withered, tie up all the 

Leaves of the Plant carefully to the Stick that ſup- 

ported the Stem of the Flower, ſo that none of _ 
L1z 
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fall down; this being an infallible Method to pres 
ſerve the Root of the Flower ſound. 

Some Years ago it was the Cuſtom, not to lift the 
Bulbsof this Flower till the end of Zuly, or beginning 
of Auguſt, when their Leaves were quite withered ; 
by which means the Roots became very big, and were 
often rotten, ſo that the Nurſery-men were thereby 
unable to fill up their Commiſſions, To prevent 
therefore the annual Loſs of theſe Roots, it is naw 
the Practice generally to lift theſe Flowers ſooner, in 
the following Method, viz. 

Six Weeks after the Flowers of double-flowering 
Hyacinths are quite withered, which is generally 
from the 25th June to the 6th of July, obſerving to 


allow the Singles that ſeed not, to continue in the 


Ground only four Weeks after their Bloſſoms are wi- 
thered, Being very ſubject to rot, the Roots muſt 
be lifted carefully out of the Ground ; and, after you 
have cut away all the green Leaves and their Stems, 
without touching their Fibres, lay the Bulb on its 
Side again in the Ground; which ſhould be laid up in 
the Form of a ſharp Ridge, or Aſs's Back, that the 
Rain may fall off on both Sides. Cover the Root 
only with a ſharp Half-inch of the Earth, that the 
warmeſt Rays of the Sun may get at it to ripen it, and 
prepare it for Action immediately after it is put in 
the Ground, in September following. Let the Bulbs 
ly thus expoſed to the Sun a full Month, till they be 

ry; but, during that time, theſe Roots muſt have no 
Rain. When you find them dry enough, take them 
up; and, wiping them clean with a Cloth, lay them 
in a Room that is much expoſed to all Air; but do 
not ſuffer the hotteſt Sun to come at them while they 
Jy there, Plant them again in September, and 2 
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will blow very well for many Years afterwards, if 
theſe Inſtructions are carefully obſerved. | 

Theſe Roots throw off a good Quantity of Off. ſets 
every Year, which are ſeparated from the Mother- 
bulbs after they are brought into the Houſe ; but you 
muſt obſerve, not to ſeparate any Off- ſet from its Mo- 
ther-root, unleſs it come away of its own accord, 
or have a good Root for itſelf. You mult plant 
them a Fortnight ſooner than the Flowering- roots; 
and, by good Management, in three Years they will 
become large Roots, for ſhewing a ſtrong Bloſſom. 
And it 1s to be obſerved, that Hoadads, if well 
managed, never degenerate in their Colours, or the 
Strength of their Flowers. 


Declaration, containing a Deſcription of the Me- 
thod of raiſing Kail-ſeed, from burying the 
Blades in the Earth, Tranſmitted by the Lord 
Colvil. | 


E Cornet James Erſtine, Mr. Baſil Cochran, 

Son to Mr, William Cochran of Ochiltree, 
William Dalgleiſh in Toryburn, Thomas Couſten late 
Bailie in Culroſs, Gardener and Nurſeryman, Thomas 
Vint late Salt-officer at Crumbie Pans, Fohn Rany 
Gardener to the Lord Colvil, Thomas Wood Servitor, 
and Alexander Wemyſ Factor to the ſaid Lord Colvil, 
Subſcribers, being deſired by his Lordſhip, did, in 
Company with him, go in to his Garden at Craig- 
flower, and ſaw his Gardener dig out of the Ground 
ſome Bundles of Cabbage and open Kail Leaves; 
which the ſaid Gardener told us he had put in there 
the 25th of November laſt; and that they were wi- 
thered at that Time. This was done to experiment 
a Receipt (ſent from Hamburg by a Merchant, _ 
| allo 
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alſo found in a Book in High Dutch, printed at Riga 
in the 1688, intitled, Liefleandi/che Oeconomia; the Au- 
thor Salomon Gubert, p. 97.) for propagating the Seeds 
of Cabbages and open Kail. Accordingly we found 
in the ſaid Bundles, Seeds of both kinds in as full Per- 
fection as any Seeds raiſed in the common ways. This 
we atteſt to have ſeen, as witneſs our Subſcriptions, 
at Craig flower, this 12th Day of March 1726 Years. 
(Signed) James Erſtine, Bafil Cochran, Wm. Dalgleiſh, 
Thomas Couſton, Alex. Wemyſs, Tho. Wood, Tho. Vint, 


Jobn Rany. 


The Receipt is tranſlated from High Dutch into Eng- 
liſh thus, ; | 

Ake withered Leaves of Cabbage, or other Kail; 

tie them up in a Cloth, and bury them Knee- 

deep in the Earth, where it is not too wet, on St. 

Katharine's Day, which is generally on the 25th of 

November, N. S. and raiſe them again on St. Gregory's 

Day, which is on the 12th March, N. S. and you'll 

find Kail-ſeed which will grow and come to Perfe- 
ction as well as any. 


Directions for cultivating and preparing Garden- 
ground for French Beans, and other Vegetables. 
Communicated by Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobs, 


Baronet, 


Fter digging well your Seed-beds, and rakin 
A them into a fine Mould, ſow your Seed; an 
in place of a Coffin, prepare the following Mixture, 
viz, three parts of Virgin-earth, one part of unſlaked 
Lime, and one part of Pi dung; mix them 


thoroughly together by a S and riddle this Com- 
poſition 


SSR 
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poſition upon the Seed about a quarter of an Inch 
deep, which ſerves inſtead of a Coffin, 


Directions how to ingraft a common Codlin Apple 


into a Dutch or Engliſh Allar-ftock. Offered 
in name of Alexander Thomſon Gardener to 
the Earl of Broadalbine. 


T's a common Codlin Apple, and ingraft it 
upon a Dutch or Engliſh Allar-ſtock in the lat- 
ter End of February, or in March, It a good Stock, 
it will bear in three or four Years. The Skin of the 
Apple is of a deep red, and the inner Corr cuts red 
like Beetraw. The Nature of the Stock gives an a- 
greeable Flavour to the Fruit, and a great Quantity 
of it may be ate without Danger. 


Direction, for ingrafting a Hundred-leaf Pale 
Roſe into a Stock of Broom. 


Ake a Hundred-leaf Pale Roſe, and _— 
it into a Stock of Broom, there will ariſe from 
it a moſt beautiful Roſe, of a pure yellow Colour, re- 


taining the ſame Flavour that the Roſe had betore it 


was ingrafted. 


A Receipt for S —_— Black Cattle. Com- 
municated by Mr. Neilſon of Corſock. 


E T your Cattle be choſen of right Shapes, not 
under ſeven Years old; and be ſure to prepare a 
careful Hand to attend feeding of them; for upon 
this _— the whole Succeſs of the Attempt. Then 
take of the beſt Hay, and give it in ſmall Quantities, 


io much at a time as you think they can conſume in 
wo 
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two Hours; when renew the Hay: And be ſure, upori 


giving them the new Hay, that there be none of the 
old left in their Cribs; becauſe their long breathing 
on it, will render it unſavoury, and will even pre- 
vent their eating the Hay next given them. Take 
alſo a Load of freſh Peaſe, and bruiſe them in a Mill, 
ſo as to make them like Bran; and give each Beaſt 
twice a Day, Morning and Evening, for the firſt 
fourteen Days after they are put up, a Lippy and a 
half [+4 of a Peck] Liniithgow Meaſure of the beſt 
Oats, mixed with half the Quantity of the bruiſed 
Peaſe, Afterwards, give as much Peaſe as Oats, 
viz. a Lippy and a half of each; and, if you want to 
bring them very faſt forward, give them ſtill more 
Peaſe than Oats. Let them be fixed ſo in their Stalls, 
either by a Yoke put upon their Necks, or by a 
double-running Stake, as that they cannot turn their 
Heads to lick themſelves, which takes the Fleſh off 


them. But, to relieve them of the Itching that na- 
turally comes upon them by their caſting of the old 


Hair, cauſe the Servant that attends, rub them once 
in the forty eight Hours, from Neck to Heel, with a 
Hair-cloth ; but not oftner, elſe it will be as hurtful 
as their licking. Be ſure that the Servant remove 
the Dung, and carry it away, every time he gives 
them new Hay ; and let their. Litter be always dry 
and clean. If you have the Conveniency, let them 
drink at a Well; but they muſt not ſtay out, leſt 
they lick themſelves; or you may give them Water 
within Doors. By this Management, forty — 
or upwards will be got clear of an Ox of four Pounds 
Price at firſt Coſt, if Beef and Grain be at the ordi- 
nary Prices, though the Hay be charged at three 
Pence or four Pence the Stone. : 
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the foregoing Receipt, Mr. Neilſon fattened 

| Ou! to the full Profit mentioned. They ſwelled fo 

much, that it was with great Difficulty they could be 
drove eighteen or twenty Miles to the Market. 

If you have Cabbages or Turnips, you may give 
them and Hay alternately z only, for eight or ten 
Days before killing, let the Cabbages and Turnips 
be withdrawn, that the Beef may be the firmer, and 
taſte the leſs of the Cabbages and Turnips. The 
Rules forementioned for giving the Hay, may be 
eaſily applied. 

Mr. Houghton, in his Papers of Huſbandry and 
Trade, tells us of a Beaſt that was fed to thirty Pounds 
Value on Cabbage-leaves. 

I think, if a little Salt were carefully mixed with 
the bruiſed Peaſe; or, if the Water be brought in, 
1 were diſſolved in it, they would fatten the 

r. 

If any ſhall be of Opinion, that the Receipt directs 
to give too much at a time, or too frequently, I 
humbly differ, and think they cannot get too much, 
if Care be only taken that they be not ſurfeited. 1 
believe that the ſame Quantity of Proviſions that will 
fatten two Oxen ſparingly fed, will fatten three or 
four equally well if you give them as much as they 
can eat, It ſeems to be much owing to this Miſtake, 
that we make ſo little account by Stall-feeding. 

If the Place where they are fed be kept as dark as 
poſſible, they will find the leſs Amuſement, become 
the more indolent, and, in my Opinion, fatten the 


faſter, 


M m Calcul 


— 
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Calcul of Profit and Loſs upon feeding My. Mac- 
intoſh of Borlum's Bullock o 2 Tears old up- 
on Graſs and Hay, without houſing. 7 

* 


IJArr. To his prime Coſt — 1 
Item, He entered Mr. Hope of Rankeilor's 
Graſs at Hope-Park, 24th November 1729, 
and continued there till the 2d March 
1730, at 1d. Sterling per 24 Hours 8 
Item, He went to the Siennes Walls for freſh 
Graſs the ſaid 2d March, and continued 
there till the 22d June, for which there 
was paid 
Ttem, He was entered to get Hay the 1ſt of 
December 1729; and, having got what 
he could eat till the 4th of May 1730, 
at which time he gave over the Hay, he 
conſumed 62 Stones, at 5g; d. Sterling per 
Stone | 


13 4 


— — 1 5; 10 


13 10 
There was offered in the Market for this. : 
ſmall Bullock by the Butchers of Edinburgh, 
20th Fune 1730, L. 3, 155. which would 
have been only 15. 2 d. clear Profit. 
But, being ſlaughtered by the Owner 
June 22. and fold by the Pound, he weighed, 
In Beef 360 
And of Tallow —— =— 32 
The whole Weight —— 392 5. 
Which was ſold at 44. per Pound 6 10 8 


Free Profit — — 2 16 10 
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N. B. The Hide, Head, Feet and In- meat, were 
given for Attendance. 

It is to be obſerved, that this Bullock was fed at all 
Diſadvantages. He was too ſmall, too young by 
two Years, and fed upon the deareſt Hay, Fog and 
Graſs in the Kingdom, hard by Edinburgh. 


A Receipt for making Cream-cheeſe, 


Ake an Ox or Cow Bladder; waſh it with warm 
Water; and, keeping the In- ſide of it inmoſt, 
fill it with Cream; or, if the Bladder is not full, tie 
it cloſe by the Cream, fo as to leave no Air or Vacui- 
ty below the Tie; which may be done effectually, by 
tying ſo cloſe upon the Cream as to make ſome of it 
burſt out above the Tying. Hang it up in a Cellar 
for three Weeks together; in which time it will be 
earned, [curdled], by the Bladder, and the Whey 
will filter and drop from it as clear as Water. Then 
turn it out of the Bladder in a Lump; it will be about 
the Conſiſtency of Butter; and the Subſtance upon 
the Out- ſide, which is ſofter than the reſt, muſt be ta- 
ken off with a Spoon or Knife, as having been next to 
the Bladder. Thereafter you may mould it with a Veſ- 
ſe] or Spoon into what Shape you pleaſe ; it needs no 
preſſing, Expoſe it to the Air in any Room where 
there is no Fire, It will cat at firſt like Butter, having 
the Taſte of Cheeſe. In eight Days it will become 
harder; and then you may rub the Out: ſide of it with 
a little Salt. It is leſs apt to ſpoil, ſwell, or be mouldy, 
than any other Cheeſe, being more ſolid, and freer 
from Whey than Cheeſe made any other way. 
The Cream is not to be warmed ; and the freer 
from Milk, ſo much the better. 
If you have enough of Cream to make half a 


go 5 FT dozen 
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dozen of them at a time, you may join them all to- 
gether, after you have taken off that ſoft Subſtance 
on the Out- ſide of each of them, as above directed. 

Many Cheeſes are ſpoiled, by giving too great or 
too ſmall a Proportion of Rennet or Earning to the 
Milk, or by bad Rennet, which imparts a bad Taſte 
to the Cheeſe : And it is one of the great Advanta- 
ges of the above Method, that no Rennet at all is 
made uſe of. 

This Method will likewiſe do for — ſweet 
Milk Cheeſes; but, as there will — in N ilk leſs 
Curd than in Cream, and more they — 
hang four or five Weeks, and may Wer a little gen 
Preſſing in a Cheeſe-vat after they come out of Bhs 


Bladders. 
A Receipt for preſerving Eggs freſh. 


Fat boiled or roſted, warming the Fat at a 
ire before it js uſed. By thus ſtop ing the Pores, 

the "Air i excluded ; and, if done when the Bop © 
freſh, it will preſerve it in the fame Condition Fra a 


great many Months. 
An Account of a Threſhing-mathine. 
TR. Michae! Menzies Advocate, having invent- 
ed a Machine for threſhing of Grain, and ob- 
a Patent for the fole Diſpoſal of it; upon a 
3 — made to the Society, that it was to 
be ſeen going in n ſeveral Places; and, that the faid Ma- 
chine ſaved Labour, and threſhed the Grain cleaner 
than the ordinary way, they appointed Mr. Aexander 


Bofwel and Mr. Charles Maitland, Advocates, to 7 
b 


Ub them all over with a Bit of Mutton or Beef 
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fit it, make their Obſervations and Remarks there- 
upon, and to report. 


Their Report. 


N obedience to the Appointment, we went to 
1 Roſeburn, [near Edinburgh], where one of the 
Machines is ſet up, and is moved by Water. We 
were there a conſiderable Time ; and examined, with 
all the Exactneſs we could, the Structure thereof: 
Thereafter we ſaw it threſh for ſome time; and that 
the Power and Exactneſs of it might the better ap- 
pear, Straw that ſeemed to be well threſhed before, 
and to be as clean of Grain as Straw threſhed in the 
common way generally is, was put into this Machine; 
and out of twelve Bottles of this Straw there was 
threſhed very near the fourth Part of a Peck; and 
the Grain thus threſhed out, was good, and no ways 
bruiſed or hurt. After we had ſeen the large Machine, 
which is moved by a great Water-wheel and Triddles, 
we went and ſaw another, which is moved by a little 
Wheel of three Feet diameter, moved by a ſmall 
Quantity of Water; which laſt would be uſeful where 
there is not conveniently to be had a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Water for moving a large Wheel, and might 
ſerve almoſt at every Place in the Winter-time, be- 
ing ſupplied from the ſmall Currents occaſioned by 
the Land- floods. And it is our humble Opinion, that 
the Machine would be of great Uſe to Farmers, both 
in threſhing the Grain cleaner from the Straw, and 
in ſaving a great deal of Labour; for one Man would 
be ſufficient to manage a Machine which would do 
the Work of ſix: And that therefore the Society 
ſhould recommend the Uſe of the fame, and give 
all the Encouragement they can to ſo beneficial an 


In- 
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Invention, which, being ſimple and plain in the Ma- 
chinery, may be of univerſal Advantage. 


The Society approved of the Report; and recom- 
mended the ſaid Machine to all Gentlemen and 


Farmers. 


A Receipt for keeping Iron from ruſting. 


. eight Pounds of Hogs Greaſe; throw all 
the ſkinny and fleſhy Parts away; cut it ſmall; 
and, with a little Water, melt it well over a gentle 
Fire in a new earthen glazed Pot; then ſtrain the Li- 
quor through a Cloth. Set it again over a gentle 
Fire, pouring into it four Ounces of Camphire in 
Powder; let it boil gently till the Camphire is well 
diſſolved. Then take it off the Fire; and, while it 
is hot, put into it as much of the Plumb- largo (with 
which leaden Pencils are made) as will give it a lead- 
en Colour; and then put it hot on your Irons, and 
let ĩt ſtay on them two Days; then wipe it clean off. 

N. B. You may take leſs or more of the above 
Ingredients as your Demand is, always proportion- 
ing the Quantities conform to the above Direction. 
It infallibly prevents Ruſt, | 


A Receipt for Caſe-hardening, 
Tu the Inſtruments to be caſe-hardened, and 
Clu 


incloſe them in a Paſte of Clay, with ſome Cows 

ts or Hoofs ſhorn down among them; and put 

them intoa moderate Fire. This hardens them againſt 
the ſharpeſt Steel Inſtruments, 


A 
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A Receipt for hardening Edge-tools. 


Ake the Juice of Horſe-Raddiſh, and common 
Earth-worms, equal Quantities. The Inſtru- 
ments to be quenched in that Compoſition. 


Directions for blaſting of Rocks. 


ke the following Method, approved above 

any by Experience. Tir as much of the Rock 

as is ſufficient for a Blaſt. After that, go to the Mid- 
dle of the tirred Rock, and bore with Iron Chizels 


the Bed of Stone half through. Suppoſe it be twenty 


Inches, bore ten, and cleanſe it with a Womel for that 
Purpoſe, That done, you place a Drill of taper Iron 
in the Middle of the Bore, and throw round it the 
beſt of Gun-powder; beat down with a Timber 
Chizel and Mell till five Inches of the ten is full, or 
preciſely the half, whatever Deepneſs the Bore is. 
After that, you take fine Clay, win in the Sun, pound- 
ed and ſearched to a fine Powder; and this by de- 
grees you put above the Gun-powder, without any 
Colfin, beating it very hard, and carefully, with 
the Chizel and Mell, till the Bore is full. Then 
you carefully pull up the Drill, and throw in Gun- 
3 where it came out, termed, Pryming- bole; and 

w Gun-powder along the Mouth, or ſet a Train. 
But obſerve to lay above the Bore, after the Train 1s 
ſet, a Stone of four or five Stone-weight, the better 
to compreſs the Powder, 


A 
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A Receipt for deſtroying Baltick and other Rats, 


Moles, Mice, Stotes, Polecats and Weaſels. 


Ince the common Poiſon given to other Rats, 
will not decoy the Baltick Rats, a late Book [a 
New Method of improving cold, wet and barren Lands] 
adviſes to take the following Ingredients, and mix 
them together, and make them up into Pills, and lay 
them in their Runs. 


One Ounce of Oil of Anniſeeds. 
Half a Pound of Arſnick. 

Two Ounces of Nux Vomica grated. 
One Pound of Hogs Lard. 


This Poiſon the Baltick Rats, and others, will be ſure 
to eat, and it will be as ſure to kill. 

But in caſe any of your Neighbours ſhould ſupply 
you with a freſh bao 4 which is often the Caſe, let 
them perform the Operation at the fame Time with 
you; which if they refuſe, you muſt then lay the a- 
bove Poiſon, mixed with a quarter of a Pound of Coc- 
culus Indicus, or India Berries, in the End of ſome 
Barn or Stable, and get one Gill of Oil of Rhodium, 
with which anoint a Piece of Bullocks Lights, and 


tie a Rope or String round the Lights; and at Night 


when there is no Noiſe, let one of your Men 

round and round your Neighbour's Houſe, Ponds and 
Barns, and trail the Piece of Lights after him all the 
way on the Ground, till he comes to the Place where 
the Poiſon lies; and then lift it off the Ground, and 


put it out in the Garden or Orchard on a Tree; but 


not near the Place where the Trail was made, other- 


wiſe all the Rats will get ſcent of it, and leave the 
Poiſon; for which Reaſon do not hang it in the Wes 
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of them. In two Hours time your Neighbour's Rats 
and your own will come to their laſt Supper, where 
they will ſoon get drunk; and in that Condition you 


will find them all in the Morning. 


If you think you have not Gueſts enough, or Vi- 
ctuals enough for your Gueſts, make another Trial 
the next Night, and give them the ſame Entertain- 
ment. | 

A Dog or Cat will not touch the Poiſon, becauſe 
of the Oil of Anniſeeds; of which the Rats are ex- 
tremely fond. However, to prevent any Danger 
that way, try the Dogs and Cats with it, and if they 
offer to eat it, rub their Noſes with a little of the An- 
niſeed-oil, and that will prevent their touching of it. 

The firſt Receipt will kill the Rats equally well 
as the laſt ; only you will not ſee them deſtroyed, as 
by the laſt; for it is the India Berries that makes 
them drunk, fo that you may knock them dead be- 
fore they offer to ſtir, | 

This Poiſon will have the fame Effect on Moles, 
Mice, Stotes, Polecats and Weaſels, by laying it in 
their Runs and Haunts ; ſo that Gentlemen — Far- 
mers ſhould never be without it. 


Directions for burning Vegetables, and making 
Potaſhes and Soap. Preſented ſome time ago 
to the Society by Mr. James Dunbar, but ſince 
altered in ſome things by him, and publiſhed, 
Taken from the printed Copy. 


HE Vegetables uſeful for thoſe Purpoſes are, 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, Thorns, Funiper Trees, Whins, 
Furz], Ferns, [ Breckens], Wormwood, Nettles, Thi- 

les, Stinking Weed, and Hemlock, 
N n The 
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The Sea Weed, or Ware, whereof they make Kelp, 
is uſed in making White Soap; but the way of burn- 
ing it being ſo well known in-the Country, I need 
not treat of it. Kelp and the Hemlock are fitter for 
Glaſi-works than for White Soap. 

As to the burning of the Vegetables; Oak, Asp, 
Beech and Thorn, are all burnt the ſame way; to wit, 
Take the green Twigs to an empty or waſte Houſe ; 
kindle them with a ſmall Fire of ins or Brectens; 
and feed your Fire continually till you have a Quan- 
tity of Aſhes; which muſt be carefully preſerved from 
Rain, or from being blown away by the Wind. 
When the Aſbes are cold, they muſt be ſifted, and put 
in Barrels, or in a Loft, well packed. 

The Juniper and Whins muſt be burnt with a deal 
of Care, becauſe they flame, which may endanger 
the Houſe where they are burnt, They may be 
burnt in the Fields, in calm Weather, near a Hut or 
a Houſe, wherein they may be put at Night, in caſe 
of Rain or Wind; and becauſe they will be hot after 
burning, carry them to the Hut or Houſe in an Aſh- 
board, and they will burn for ſeveral Days, which will 
make the Aſhes the finer and better; then ſift and 


k them, as aforeſaid. x 


The Ferns [ Breckens] are burnt in the Fields. 
They muſt be cut green, in the Months of Fuly and 
Auguſt ;, and will be the better, if ſtack*d eight or ten 
Days before they are burnt, that they may heat and 
ſweat, and ſo have more Salts. 

But though you burn them when new cut, if the 
Weather be hazardous, you will have ſtrong enough 
Salt, provided Care be taken in burning of them, 
They are burnt thus. 

Take a Piece of burning Peat-coal, about the Big- 
neſs of your Fiſt, and lay on it a Handful or two of 


dry 
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dry Brectens; blow them up ſo that they kindle, and 
lay on Breckens by Degrees, and you will ſoon have 
a Fire; add ſtill more till you lay on a Cart-load or 
two; but you muſt take care that they do not flame : 
In that caſe, throw on more Breckens where the Flame 
is, or beat it down with Sticks or Pitch-forks. When 


your Fire is near burnt down, you mult ſtir it up 


from the Bottom, till that which lies in the Heart be 


burnt black; then ſtir them up frequently, till they 
turn white. Afterwards you may augment the Fire 
upon the ſame Heap, and burn on ſo long as you have 
Day-light. If the Wind blows too much, make a 
Sconce of Breckens to the windward, to prevent the 
Aſhes blowing away. If there come a deal of Rain, 
you muſt houſe or hut them with the Aſh-board ; if 
it be ſmall Rain, or flying Showers, throw on Breckens 
on the Fire, which will defend it. If you burn more 
than one Day, houſe every Day's Burning at Night ; 
and, being put all in a Heap, they will burn them- 
ſelves for ſome Days, till they all turn whitez and be 
ſure they be turned twice or thrice a Day, from the 
Bottom to the Top, and they will be the whiter ; 
then, when they are cold, fift and barrel them, as the 
Wood-aſhes. 

In good Weather, you may burn Day and Night; 


and two Men can keep three Fires. 


The other Herbs or Weeds, particularly - the 
Wormwood, muſt be dried before it be burnt, and you 
may raiſe a Fire of them with Ferns or M bins. Hem- 
lock and the Stinking Weed are burnt after the ſame 
manner; but for the Nettle and Thiſtle, you may 
throw them on either of the ſaid Fires, and their 
Aſhes will incorporate with the other. They muſt all 
of them be well burnt, that none of the earthy Part 
remain; and ſift and pack them as aforeſaid. | 
Nn 2 They 
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They may be burnt either in Houſes or Fields; and 
all Vegetables whatſoever muſt be cut green. 


The Way and Manner of making Potaſhes of Vege- 
tables. 
Y Deſign here is only to inſtruct the Country 
Man to make ſuch a —_ of Potaſhes, as 
may ſerve himſelf for bleaching his own Linen Cloth, 
and waſhing and ſcouring both Woollen and Linen. 
Take twenty Pound weight of burnt unſlaked 
Limeſtone ;, lay it on a clean earthen Floor, and lay 
above it one hundred weight of Fern- aſbes, in one 
Heap, ſo that the Limeſtone be covered. Throw on 
two or three Pints of Water, till the Abbes ſmoke. 
If the Limeſtone be ſuch as does not fall eaſily, let the 
Water be warm, When it ſmokes, throw in upon the 
Heap thirty or forty Pound weight more of Aſhes ; 
then have a Tub, with a ſmall Hole in the Bottom 
of it; wherein put a Cork or Dottle in the under End, 
ſo as you may draw it when you have Uſe for it; and 
the whole within muſt be covered with Twigs or 
Straw, to hinder the Aþes from running through it; or 
you may make uſe of a Tap-tree, and then you need 
not a Cork. Throw in Limeſtone and Aſhes in the Tub 
or Vat. Let not the Limeſtone ly all in one Place, but 
let it be all covered and mixed with Aſbes. Get two 
or three Handfuls of Straw twiſted together, and put 
above the Aſhes, in the Centre of the Tub or Vat. 
Then pour on Water, by Degrees, on the Straw, till 
you have a ſufficient Quantity of Water to cover the 
Aſhes. Let the Water ſtand four Hours upon the 
Aſhes, then take out your Cork, or Tap-tree, and have 
a Tub below to receive the Lee that comes off; and 
as you draw off the Lee, put in more Water; and ſo 
long as your Lee carries an Egg upon the Surface of 
It, 
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it, it is ſtrong ; and when it does not that, boil it up + 
to that Strength as to carry an Egg. Then take of 
the Aſhes of Aſh, Beech or Fern, and put them on the 
Back- ſide of a Girdle on a Fire; burn them till they 
yo blue and green; infuſe them in a Pot two parts 
of Lee boiling on the Fire, till they boil up to 
the Thickneſs of Pottage. Then let it cool, and 
make them up in Balls; and if you have not a Fur- 
nace, put them in an Oven, when it is very hot, and 
let them ly there as long as the Oven is hot; or, if 
you have not an Oven, put in the Balls in a hot Fire 
till they burn all through. Then, when they are 
cold, put them in a Barrel, and keep them cloſe and 
dry, and they will be fit either for Bleaching or making 
Soap, if your Lee was ſtrong. 

But my Opinion is, that, if the Zee be ſtrong, and 
boiled up with the Aſbes aforeſaid, you may preſerve 
them a Year in a Water-can well corked, or the 
Mouth of it kept very cloſe; and they will be as good 
as any that are calcined or burnt in a Furnace, Oven, 
or Fire, and will each or make Soap as well as any 
other kind of Abbes; for all the Virtue lies in the 
Lee's being preſerved in its Saltneſs: And ſtrong Lee 
can be preſerved in a Water-can better than in a Bar- 
rel. Beſides, two or three Water-cans will hold as 
much Lee or Potaſhes, made after the manner afore- 
ſaid, as will ſerve any ordinary Country Man for 
bleaching, or making of Soap for waſhing his Linen. 

Nota, That you may make leſs or more Potaſhes, or 

Lee, and proportion them as above. 


Directions for making White Soap. 
Ake of the Lee of Fern- aſbes five Pints, and four 
Pound weight of good rinded Tallow, Diſ- 
ſolve in a Pot the Ta/ow in the Lee. Let your _ 
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be but two parts of three full; becauſe, if otherwiſe, 
it will ſwell, and boil over. When it comes to the 
Boil, take Care to keep a ſlow Fire at it, and get a 
thin Piece of Stick, about two Inches broad, and ten 
or twelve Inches long, ſmall at the Handle, and 
throw the Scummings of the Pot into the boiling 
Part of it. Let it boil four Hours. Then take off 
your Pot, and let it cool. Take away the under Part 
of the Lee, and keep the Thick of the Pot. Then 
fill up your Pot as before with freſb Lees, and ſet it a- 
boiling again upon a ſlow Fire for two Hours. Then, 
as your Pot boils down, put in more Lee, and boll it 
for four Hours more. ea: 

Taſte the Scum of the Pot, and ſee if it be ſalt, 
and if it thickens on the Stick like Wax; throw in 
a Handful of Vite Salt in the Pot, when it is about 
two Hours boiled for the ſecond Time. When you 
find it turn to Soap, as you will know by the Scum on 
the Top, and by its being ſalt, let your Pot cool a 
little, but not over-much; then take a Box, unfixed 
at the Bottom, two Inches high at the Sides and 
Ends, ſixteen Inches long, and eight Inches broad, 
and puta Linen Cloth in the Box, as cloſe to the Sides 
and Bottom as you can; then take a thin Cup, and 
ſcum your Soap oft the Lee, and put it in the Box till 
it cool. And if you deſign to make your Soap with 
blue Spraings, take a little Indigo, and a little Spiremint- 
water, boil them up together, and pour it on your 
Soap before it be fully cold; then, with a ſmall Stick, 
ſtir it from End to End,, and Side to Side, and the 
Blue will incorporate in it. A Drop weight of In- 
digo will ſerve a hundred weight of Soap. It you have 
not Spiremint-water, take a little of the Scum of the 
Pot, about two Drop weight, and mix it with a 
little Water, till it froth, and incorporate — 

ater z 
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Water; then put in your Indigo, and boil and mix it 


as aforeſaid. The Spiremmt-water gives the Soap a 
good Smell. The Indigo does no good to the Soap, 
but only beautifies it. A Country Man, who makes 
but a ſmall Quantity for his own Uſe, may keep his 
Soap in a ſquare Maſs, after it comes out of the Box ; 
but, if he deſigns to have it in Wedges, he muſt cut it 
with a Silk Thread, or any other ſtrong ſmall Thread. 
If any make greatQuantities, they muſt proportion the 
Tallow and Lee as above; and muſt have a large 
Boller, with a Crib in it, and a Braſs Cock at the Bot- 
tom, to let out the Lees, when the Salt 1s taken out 
of them by the Boiling : For, in great Boilings, they 
take out the Lee at the Bottom, and do not let the 
Boiler cool; but add more Lees, and keep it always 
ſlowly boiling, till their Soap be made. They have 
commonly in great Works two Caves and two Re- 
ceivers, which are great Vats and Tubs for draining 
the Lee from the Abbes and Kelp. They make uſe of 
Kelp, becauſe it is a great deal cheaper than the Aſhes; 
but they will have better Soap with the Aſbes, when 
they have plenty of them, than with Kelp and Aſbes 
mixed together. They have likewiſe a large Box, 
all of looſe Joints, for the forming of the Soap into 
Wedges after it is cool, and a large Soap-ſbeet, that 
covers the upper Part of the Soap, as well as the Bot- 
tom, when the Soap is warm in the Box. Boiling 
well with the Lees brings the Soap eaſily to Perfection: 
So that a Country Man, who has his own Pot and 
3 may have Soap to waſh and bleach his own 
otn, 


A 
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A Method of diſtilling and recriſying Aqua Vitee, 
By the ſame. 


HE Still, or Agua Vitæ Pot, being of Copper, 
| well tinned within, fixed on a Furnace of 
Stone or Brick, built for that Purpoſe, in a Place of 
the Houſe moſt convenient ; the Door of the Fur- 
nace mult not dart to the Door of the Houſe; becauſe 
the Wind blows on it, makes the Fire ſometimes too 
ſtrong, and makes your Spirits come too haſtily 
off, which often occaſions a Hautgout. The Pipes 
muſt be of Tin or hard Metal wormed. The Pipe- 
ſtand muſt be ſet before a Light, that you may ſee 
the Spirits come off, The Water may be —_— in 
with a Trough into the Pipe- ſtand or Fleck-ſtand 
or you may have a Barrel above the Pipe- ſtand at a 
Side, ſo as a Peal may run in cool Water, and a 
Peal in the lower End of the Pipe-ſtand, to let the 
warm Water run off by Degrees: So that the warm 
Water running off, and the cold Water coming in- 
to the Pipe-ſtand by Degrees, keeps always the Pi 


cool. Then charge your Still two Parts of three full 


with Ale, no ſtronger than Twopenny Ale; for ſmall 
Ale makes finer Spirits than the ſtronger. The beſt 
Brandy that comes out of France is made of the 
ſmalleſt of Wines. The Dreg or Barm you diſtil 
off, occaſions the Hautgout in the Spirits, except there 
be great Care taken in the Diſtilling: So that, when 
your Pot comes to boil, you muſt keep but a ſlow 
Fire, that the Spirits may run gently off. Your firſt 
Draught being thus drawn off, clean your Still and 
Pipes; becauſe the ſingle Draught leaves commonly 
an ill Smell behind it. Then take a Plate of Iron, or 


an earthen Plate, place it in the Bottom of - way 
ot, 
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Pot, and put half an Ounce of powdered Brim- 
ſtone therein; which being ſet on Fire, and the Head 
of the Pot clapped on cloſe, and joined to the 
Worm-pipe, the Stem of the Brimſtone will go 
through the whole Pipes, and kill the ill Smell or 
Hautgout, Then take off the Head of the Still- pot, 
turn it upward, and fill it full of Water; which 
will run through the whole Pipes, and cleanſe them. 
This will be a Mean to carry off the Furring, which 
the Stem off the Brimſtone looſed. And, it by Nez 
gligence your Pot ſhould fur, you may take a ſmall 
Spaniſh Cane, ſuch as they e the Chairs of, and 
fix ſome Lint, or fine Hards, on the End of it, and 
put it in your Pipes, and work it up and down, {for 
the Cane will yield and ply to the Pipes), firſt at 
the one End, and then at the other. If the Lint or 
Hards ſhould come off, and ſtick in the Pipe, you 
muſt have a ſmall Worm or Screw to fix on the End 
of the Cane, to draw it out. Things ſo prepared, 
you may diſtil and rectify your ſecond Draught. Ma- 
ny fall into a great Miſtake in rectifying, becauſe 
they know not the right Proportion of Spirits and 
Water. Charge your Still two Parts of three full, of 
an equal Quantity of Water and Spirits. When your 
Still 1s ſet a-boiling, keep a ſlow Fire, that it may run 
ſlowly ; and keep your Pipes cool the firſt Shot of 
your Spirits; and turn back the laſt Shot of them to 
the ſingle Draught Caſk; becauſe it is that which oc- 


caſions very oft the Hautgout, You'll have leſs Spi- 
rits at firſt this way of diſtilling, but they will be pure 


and fine; and there will be no leſs in the Event, be- 
cauſe the firſt and laft Draughts are put into the ſingle 
Draught, which youdiſtiloveragain. Thefirſt Draught 
being ſtrong, and the laſt weak, the Diſtiller muſt 
judge what Quantity of each to take conform to the 
_ Large- 
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Largeneſs of the Still. Let your Spirits be well cool - 


ed before you uſe them; becauſe all new diſtilled 
Spirits drink harſh. 


Several Methods of preparing Drams by Infufion, 
By the ſame. 


Very private Family, that diſtils plain Aqua Vitæ, 

cannot go to the Charge of diſtilling compound 

ams; therefore I ſhall give ſome Receipts for pre- 

ing different kinds of Drams, by infufing various 
——— into Brandy, Rum, or Aqua Vitæ. 

1. Takea Quarter of an Ounce of Cinnamon, dip it 
piece by piece in Water, and it will powder eaſi 
in a Mortar; infuſe that in a Pint of Spirits, wi 
three Ounces of Candy-broad Sugar; keep it in a 


Bottle forty eight Hours, jumbling it frequently 
will have ee A | 


then pour off and filter; and you 
Cinnamon Dram at a _ Rate. 
2. Take two Drops of Sellery Seeds, bruiſe them 


a little, and infuſe them in a Pint of Spirits, with 


three Ounces of Candy-broad Sugar; let them ſtand 


twenty four Hours; then pour off and filter, 

3. Take a Quarter of an Ounce of Amiſe or Cara- 
way Seeds, bruiſe and infuſe them, as aforefaid ; let 
— ſtand twenty four Hours; then pour off and 

ter. by 

4. Take an Ounce of Bohea Tea, infuſe it in a Pint 
of Spirits forty eight Hours, with three Ounces of 
Candy-broad Sugar ; then ftrain off and filter, You 
will have more Comfort in a Cup of this, than in ten 
drawn off Water. 

5. Take an Ounce of well Coffee, infuſe 
it in a Pint of Spirits, with three Ounces of Sagar ; 
let them ſtand forty eight Hours; then 2 A 

am 
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Dram of this will comfort your Stomach, and keep 
you from Drowſineſs all Day. 

6. Take an Ounce of Cachineal, two Drops of Am- 
bergreaſe, and a Drop of Saffron ; diſſolve the Am- 
bergreaſe in a Marble Mortar, with a little of the 
g_ (and, if you love a ſcented Dram, take a 

in of Muſt, and diſſolve it with the Ambergreaſe) 
and three Ounces of Candy-broad Sugar; let them be 
infuſed in a Pint of Spirits, and ſtand forty eight 
Hours; then filter. This is a Dram of true Roſa 


Solis, a reſtorative Cordial to old People. 


7. Take an Ounce of dry Orange Stins, a Hand- 
ful of Camomile Flowers, a Quarter of an Ounce of 


the Shearings of Steel, or new Iron, two Drops of 


Gentian Roots, a Quarter of an Ounce of Snake-root ; 
infuſe them in a Quart of Spirits, in a Bottle; let 
them ſtand eight Days; then filter, This is a fine 
bitter Dram for ſweetening the Blood, and creating 
an Appetite, The Orange Skins and Gentian Roots 


muſt be bruiſed, 


If you have a mind for a Caraſoa Dram, a Drop 
weight is ſufficient for a Chopin of Spirits. 
If your Dram is too ſtrong of the Bitters, you may 
add more Spirits. ö 

8. Take a dozen of Peach Stones, bruiſe them, and 
infuſe them in a Pint of Spirits, with half an Ounce 
of fine Prunes, and two Ounces of Sugar; it will 
both have Colour and Taſte of Ratifia, If you 
chuſe it white, inſtead of Prunes, take bitter Almonds. 


9. Take the Skins of two green Lemons, or Citron; 


ſlice them thin, with half a Nutmeg bruiſed in 
a Mortar, *— three Ounces of fine Sugar; infuſe 
them in a Pint of Spirits twenty four Hours; then 

filter: And you have a Dram like foreign Citron. 
10, Take a Quarter of an Qunce of the Seeds of 
O0 2 Fen- 
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"Fennel ; bruiſe it with three Ounces of Sugar; infuſe 
them in a Pint of Spirits forty eight Hours ; then 
filter. It makes a cordial Dram. 

As to making of Cherry Brandy, I need not treat 
of it, it being ſo well known in the Country already. 

All theſe Drams you erf more or leſs at 
pleaſure; and you may infuſe into any of them the 
fine Gold-leaf, cut very ſmall. Jumble the Bottle. 
They will be as fine as Dantzick Waters. 

Theſe Methods will be of great Advantage to 
People who buy dear Drams, 


Different Methods of Filtering. 


Mke a Quarter of a Sheet of fine gray Paper; 
fold it in four; then open the Folds, and put 


the Centre or middle Part of the Paper into the 
Throat of the Funnel or Filler, placed in the Mouth 
of a Bottle; then pour in your Liquor into the Pa- 

r gently, and it will filter and drop. 

You may likewiſe filter with fine well-teaz'd Cot- 
ton, thruſt gently into the Stroup of a Funnel placed 
in a Bottle; then pour the Liquor into the Funnel, 
and it will ſoon filter and drop through the Cotton. 
ou may alſo filter with three Flannel Bags, ta- 

pering to the End, „and fo wide at their Mouths that 
they may anſwer to a Girth about a Foot diameter, 
to which they are to be ſtitched or tied one within an- 
other, Make the Bags of ſuch different Lengths, 
that the inner Bag may be two Inches ſhorter than 
the middle one, and "the outer Bag two Inches 
longer than that. Let them be hung by Strings a- 
bove a Can or wide-mouth'd Bottle, to receive the 
Liquor that is poured into the Bags thus hanging 
within one another, 4 
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A Letter and Queries _—_—_ Diſtilling. Ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Groat of Warſe ; — by him 
communicated, 


SIX, 
OU may remember we have had ſeveral Conver. 
fations anent diſtilling Spirits from Malt, where. 
in you frequently ſuggeſted the pernicious Conſequen- 
ces attending the ſmuggling of foreign Brandies ; and 
obſerved how our Country was drained of its Specie 


to procure theſe foreign Spirits; the French or Dutch 


taking few or none of our Commodities in return. 

You may remember, we likewiſe conſidered, that 
the diſtilling of our own malted Bear would tend to 
lefſen the Conſumpt of Brandy; and conſequently 
diſcourage the in s and deſtructive Trade of 
Smuggling, which you know prevails more (in pro- 
portion to the Number of Inhabitants) in Carthneſs 
and Orkney, eſpecially the latter, than in any other 


Part of the Britiſb Dominions. Beſide all theſe Con- 
| fiderations, you know of what Advantage ſuch a 


home Trade as this would be to the Country, when 
the Prices of Bear are low, when there is no Demand 
from abroad; and eſpecially when Britain is engaged 
in a War withany of its Neighbours, as is the Caſe 
at preſent with us and Spain, which has been the beſt 
Market we have had theſe many Years for Grain. 
But the Diſtilling is not at all well underſtood 
with us; which has put me on peruſing ſeveral Au- 
thors on that Subject, and converſing with thoſe 
whom I judged to have the beſt Notions of it. This 
has givenriſe to the incloſed Scroll of Doubts and Que- 
ries, which I ſend you for your Perufal, that 
may take the Trouble to ſhow them to ſuch Perſons 
| as 
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as you think underſtand thoſe —- beſt, and may 


endeavour to procure full and Anſwers to 


them, 
I muſt be excuſed for the Manner and Stile in 
which I have wrote them, being as yet a Novice in 


this Branch of ot azo I am, Cc. 


Queries anent diſtilling of Malt Spirits, 


Hether any Hops ſhould be put w Worts 
W. uſed for Diſtillation? 


hether ſhould the Worts be boiled? and how 
long? and ſhould they be allowed to cool as long be- 
fore Barm be 46 6. 09 a Tu Beer ? 

3. Should not the Yeſt or Barm be always beat 

down during the Fermentation ? 
4. How long ſhould the Liquors be fermented ? 
and ſhould not the Fermentation ceaſe entirely, and 
the Liquors acquire ſome Tartneſs or Acidity, before 
1 — 5 the Still? 

If the Liquor ſhould be put to the Still before 
the Fermentation ceaſes entirely, I want to know, if 
the Barm or Flowers ſhould be put along with the 
fermenting Waſh; or, if the Liquor ſhould be al- 
lowed to ſtand after Fermentation until the Barm and 
Flowers ſpontaneouſly ſubſide? I want to know, if 
the Lees and Bottoms may be commixed with the 
Liquor, and all thrown into the Still together ? 

6. If the Lees ſhould happen to be diſtilled by 
themſelves, whether would it not be proper, firſt to 
diſſolve and dilute them with a ſufficient Quantity of 
warm Water, and then with common Ferment, ſet a» 
working for ſome time before Diſtillation, that the 
Texture of the fæces might be looſened, cy” 
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fore this previous Preparation are (it is thought) too 
compact and viſcid to yield all their volatile and ſpi- 
I Quanti f Proof-ſpirits does 

of Proof. ſpirits a certain 
2 of low Wie ordinarily produce ?£®8 2 

8, Is it not a great Fault among Diftillers, to al- 
r Preteen — ure Goods? 
And do they — agreeable Taſte to the 
898 m foul, ſo as to take a | 
Time in fining ? Theſe Faints are of a bluiſh, 
JD of a whitiſh Colour, and are very foul and 

ary merry whereas the right Spirits are as pure 
mpid as Rock-water. 

Rr May not theſe Faints, when kept by themſelves, 
be diftilled, and afford a good Spirit? or, may A 
— — 232 with other — in order to D 

n 

10, How long ſhould the Faints be allowed to 
ran? and may they not be drawn off ſo long as they 
wil burn on the Still-head, being caft — and 
a Candle put to them to try ——— | 

11. How ſhall tes ave when Gans abit? 
Dr after 

rectiſied and 
B. I have ſeen Machine in this Country, 
bought i in the Toy-ſhops at Edinburgh, by which 
the Strength of Spirits is tried. I cannot deſcribe 
it; but it is ufed by dipping it in Spirits; and the 
it goes, it covers fo many of the Figures mark= 
——» - dag whereby they judge of the Strength of the 

__ Ion 

2 I have heard it obſerved, that when Proof - 
ſpirits are to be rediſtilled and rectified, it is ordinary 
to put one third of Water in proportion to the Spi- 
tits, and that it will make the diſtilled — 
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off cleaner, and in a larger Quantity, from the Still; 


without Faints. I deſire to know if this be a right 


Method ? 

13. I want to know how full the Still ſhould be 
cha with the fermented Waſh when you diſtil 
for low Wines? How full with low Wines when 
you rediſtil for Proof-ſpirits ? And when you rectify 
theſe Proof-ſpirits, I want to know how full the Still 
ſhould be charged, when no Water is mixed with 
them, and when a third of Water is put into the Still 
along with them ? | 

14. I am told it is a Practice, to throw into the 
Still, along with the Goods, when firſt charged, a- 
bout fix Ounces of Bay-ſalt to every fix Pints of Spi- 
rits ; and that thereby the Goods will better cleanſe 


themſelves, and ſeparate from their phlegmatick 


Parts; and that the Spirits ſo dephlegmated, will 
aſcend and come over much finer and cleaner. 

have been alſo told, that ſome are wont to caſt in a 
Handful of Grains [I do not know what is meant by 
Grains] to make the Goods feel hot upon the Palate, 
as if they bore a better Body; yet that this condu- 


ces nothing towards the Advancement of the Proof 
when the Goods come to be tried. Will thoſe Cauſes 


produce theſe Effects ? 3 | 
15. When the Waſh or fermented Liquor is put 
to the Still, will it not be proper to make a good 
Fire under it at firſt, to make it boil before the Noſe 
is put into the Worm and the Luting put on, and 
that thereby a great part of the Gaſs will go off, as 
much as poſſibly can, without DecoCtion ? 
16, How ſhould Goods be fined ? and what Ma- 
terials are beſt for that Purpoſe ? How are they uſed 
and proportioned ? | 


B. 1 have been told, that Goods which are 
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made Proof will, without any Art or Compoſition, 
ſettle, and become fine and clear, within a Day or two 
at moſt; that, to haſten the ſame, they let the Bung- 
holes of the Caſks continue open till they are become 
fine, and fit for Uſe: And that it is a vulgar Error, to 
fuppoſe that Goods are injured or weakened by the 
Bung-holes being left open z for that where there is a 
Quantity of Goods of any tolerable Body or Strength, 
they receive no Injury thereby, but mellow and clear 
more and more, by having good Vent by the Bung- 
holes; but that where Goods are reduced below 
Proof, the weaker they are made in Strength, the 
longer they are in becoming fine or faleable. 

17. Should not the low Wines before Rediſtillati- 
on, and the Proof-ſpirits before Rectification, be ſuf- 
fered to ly ſome time to enrich themſelves, but eſpe- 
cially the low Wines? And how long will it be ne- 
ceſſary to keep them ſo? | 


The Society's Anſivers. 


| Ops are not uſed, 

2. The firſt and ſtrongeſt Wort may be 
boiled about an Hour at moſt. The ſecond, two or 
three Hours, according to the Strength or Weakneſs 
of it. But the far greateſt Number are againſt boil- 
ing; becauſe the Spirits fly off. The Wort muſt 
cool; and then put Barm to it as for Ale or Beer. 

3. The Yeſt or Barm is not to be beat down, un- 
leſs it becoming over the Vat; which ſhould be cloſe 
covered, to prevent the Spirits flying off, 

4. The Fermentation ſhould be allowed to continue 
until it be fully perfected. Warmneſs or Coldneſs 
makes the Time longer or ſhorter: But don't continue 
the Fermentation till the Barm fall to the Bottom. 

P p When 
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When the Wort is fermented, as is directed, let the 
Sweetneſs go off, and you may allow it to grow a lit- 
tle hard before you begin to diſtil. But as Vinegar 
will give little or no Spirit, ſo it may be reaſonably 
thought, that the nearer Wort be allowed to ap- 
roach the fame Degree of Acidity that Vinegar 
— the fewer Spirits will it yield, or have to yield, 
in proportion. 
g. Put the Barm and Lees into the Still along with 
the Liquor: But if the Lees be thick, put likewiſe 
in Water, or rather Faints, to make them thinner. 

6. Anſwered as the fifth. 

7. Commonly a fourth part. But it depends up- 
on the Strength of the Wines. 

8. For a Trial, allow the low Wines to run while 
they will take fire from a Candle, and burn on the 
Still-head. What comes after, is to go as Faints to 
the next Diſtillation among the low Wines. s 

9. Faints are never to be diſtilled by themſelves, 
as not worth the Labour and Expence. 

10. Anſwered before. But as ſoon as the Still is 


off, take hot Water, and pour into the Worm and 


the Pipe of the Still- head twice or thrice, to clean 
them, and fo to prevent the Hautgout, which is oc- 
caſioned by the Oil and other Furring which ſtick to 
the Worm and Pipe. For the ſame Reaſon, ſcour 
and clean alſo the Still and Still-head. | 

11. We know no better Way than by the 
Machine mentioned, called a Mathematical Beall. 
When it comes to Numb. 2. or 3. the Spirits 
will be good for drinking, or for Sale. When it 
comes to Numb. 12. they will be ſo ſtrong that two 
Pints of Spirits will bear one Pint of Water ; and at 
other Numbers they will bear Water in proportion. 
If you make your Spirits ſo ſtrong, that this _—_ 
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which conſiſts of twelve Figures and a little more, 
falls to the Bottom, they are only uſed for burning 
in Lamps, or to be ſold to the Surgeons as rectified 
Spirits. 

12. The Obſervation is juſt: For Water is bet- 
ter for making up the Spirits than the Faints are, 
But obſerve, through all the Parts of your Diſtillation, 
that the Spirits run perfectly cool and flow through 
the Worm, otherwiſe they will be blue. Mend your 
Fire, and cool your Worm, before the Spirits begin 
to run proof; for how ſoon they do, you mult not 
meddle with the one or the other, or give either of 
them the leaſt Diſturbance, otherwiſe you will loſe 
confiderably of your Spirits, and make Faints run im- 
mediately, When the Proof is off, you may help 
the Fire, and cool the Fleck or Worm-tub as occa- 
ſion requires. 

13. When you diſtil for low Wines, if your Still 


be large, you may fill it within twelve or fourteen 


Inches, or thereby, of the Top. When you diſtil for 
rectified Spirits, you may fill it within ten or twelve. 

14. In Holland, none put in Salt. In Britain, 
ſome do, and ſome not, though not in ſo great a 
Quantity; but Trials may be made, and then Expe- 
rience will determine, whether it is beſt to put it in 
or keep it out, Grains, which are Grains of Para- 
diſe, don't contribute to the Advancement of the 
Proof. When they are put in, it is commonly done 
with a bad Intention : But a handful or two of Wheat 
may give an agreeable Flavour to the Spirits. 

15, This Method is not approved of; becauſe a 
great deal of the fineſt Spirit would likewiſe fly off, 
This is not uſed in Holland. Some do it here. 

16, If theſe Directions be exactly obſerved, your 
Spirits will be fine. But if you ſhould happen to 
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have foul Spirits, occaſioned by unclean Caſks, or 
otherwiſe, take the Whites of eight Eggs to a Hogſ- 
head of Spirits, and a Spoonful of common Salt, well 
beat together, till the Salt be quite diſſolved. Then 
mix with them about a Pint of Spirits, with which 
fine down the ſame way as Wine 1s fined. Your 
Spirits that are to ly, or to be kept on hand, eſpe- 
cially through Winter, are to be made the ſtronger 
to prevent their turning blue. If they ſhould, put 
ſtrong Spirits to them, which will cure them. But 
we don't approve of leaving the Bung-holes open, 
unleſs it be for a very ſhort Time, or that the Spirits 
be very ſtrong. 

17. They are the better that they ly ſome time be- 
fore they be rediſtilled. Some allow them to ly three 
Weeks, ſome ſix Weeks, ſome two Months. 


Mr. Henricus Van Myngaerden, who came from 
Holland twelve or fourteen Years ago, ſettled at E- 
dinburgh, and followed the Diſtilling Buſineſs with 
Succeſs, and a fair Character, (which helped to ſpirit 
up moſt of the Diſtillers we now have to follow that 
Buſineſs), was pleaſed to furniſh the Society with the 
moſt material Parts of theſe Anſwers. 


Deſcriptions and Directions by Mr. George Pre- 
ſton, M. D. Surgeon-Major of Scotland. 


1 Society, having a conſiderable Time ago 


had under their Conſideration the low Prices 
that Grain was then reduced to, were of opinion, that 
a greater Part of the arable Ground might be impro- 
ved to better Advantage by propagating ſown Graſs, 
Flax, Rape, c. than by ſowing the uſual Quanti- 
ties of Corn while it continued fo very cheap: . 


upon 
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upon Dr. Preſton preſented a Deſcription of Garden- 
madder, very much uſed by Dyers, and ſold at a 
conſiderable Price; and propoſed, that, if any of the 
Members inclined to make a Trial of the Plants, he 
would overſee the taking them carefully up; and give 
proper Directions how, and in what manner, they 


are to be tranſplanted and cultivated; and, if any 


chuſed to have the Seed brought from abroad, he 
would commiſſion it from thoſe Parts where Madder 
is brought to the greateſt Perfection, at the prime 
Coſt, and Charge of bringing home. 


The Garden-madder, or Rubia Tinctorum Sativa, B. 
P. Rub. Tin&. foliis ſenis Linæi. 


1 bears four- corner'd Stalks, tough, ſet with ma- 
ny little Hooks, and full of Knots; from whence 
ſhoot out at every joint five or ſix oblong narrow 
Leaves, rough, inſerted into ſeveral hairy Notches 
round the Edges, apt to faſten and ſtick to Cloaths, 
like thoſe of the Aparine or Gooſe-graſs, but much 
larger, ſurrounding the Stalk in Whirls, or in the 
Shape of a Star or Wheel. The Flowers are cam- 
panulated, or of the Bell-ſhape; grow upon the Tops 


of the Bunches, faſtened by little Stems into five or 


ſix Parts, diſpoſed like a Star of a yellow greeniſh 
Colour; and, when the Flower is faded, the little 
Cap wherein it ſtood changes into a Fruit, compoſed 
of two Berries joined together, full of Juice, and of 
a. black Colour when ripe; each whereof contains a 
Seed almoſt round, incloſed in a Membrane or Pel- 
licle. The Roots are numerous, long, creeping, and 
full of Juice, ſtuffed with a hard weedy Pith, of a 
ſweetiſh Taſte at firſt, but quickly after turning ſharp 
and bitter. When freſh and new, they are of a bright 
light Colour; but, when old and dry, of a dark red 


Colour. 
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Colour. This Plant is cultivated in many Parts of 
Europe, where the Soil is rich and — 

Madder is brought to us in three different Manners; 
and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Madder in the 
Branch, Madder in the Bundle, and Madder unbundled. 
The firſt fort is brought to us in the Root as it comes 


out of the Ground, without any other Preparation 


than that of being dried. The ſecond is that of Bunch- 
madder, or fuch as is made into Bundles; which is 
Madder in Branch firſt, freed from the Bark and the 
Heart or Pith, then grinded by a Mill, in the Man- 

ner we buy it. The third ſort is Madder unbundled; 
that is, the branched Madder grinded into Powder. 
But the branched Madder, or that in Bundles, is the 
beſt; which, for the Excellency of it, when it is freſh, is 
made into Bales, or put intoCaſks, It is of a pale red. 
That of Zeland is eſteemed the beſt for the Dyers Uſe. 

In March or April is the Time of planting Madder, 
or as ſoon as the Bud appears, Every Plant ought to 
be at leaſt three Inches long, with ſome Suckers or 
Spines of Roots going out of them. They mult be 

ipped from the main Root; and, as ſoon as ever 
they are taken up, the Plants muſt be covered with 
Earth, for they cannot endure the cold Air. They 
are to be ſet in a very rich, deep, warm Mould, and 
looſe or open, digged in full Spits deep, and raked 
very fine, planting every Set full two Feet aſunder 
every way. If it is a dry Spring, they muſt be water- 
ed until they ſprout above an Inch above Ground, 


You may ſow Onions upon the Ground the firſt ' 


Year they are ſet. | 

The Time of its growing till it comes to Per- 
fection is three Years ; and, when it is taken up, there 
muſt be great Care in taking off the Sets from the 
main Root. The Runners will divide into ny 
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Sets. Every Set is to be three Inches long with a Bud. 
And, when they are taken off, they are to be put into 
a Pit made in dry Mould, and covered with very 
dry Mould a Foot deep, and there kept till Planting- 
time. 
The beſt Seaſon for taking them up is in Novem- 
ber or December, when there is no Froſt in the Ground. 
The Madder is to be carefully dried after waſh- 
ing it well; and, when dry, it is to be dreſſed and 
1 as alſo divided into the ſeveral ſorts as na- 


The ordinary Prices are from L. 5 to 10 $/erling 
the hundred weight. | 


Saffron, called, the Crocus verus Autumnalis, or the 
true manured Saffron. 


T is a Plant with a blue liliaceous Flower; and in 
the Middle of it comes up two or three yellow 
Chieves, which grow upright together, and the reſt 
of the Flowers ſpread abreadth, which Chieves are the 
Saffron, Theſe Chieves are to be gathered in the 
Morning. It has a bulbous Root, like the Crocus ; 
only with this Difference, that it is more oblong. It 
is increaſed by Roots. 

The Engliſh Saffron is eſteemed the beſt in the 
World. Itis a Plant very ſuitable to our Climate and 
Soil; and therefore it is owing to our Negligence that 
it is not more propagated. I am informed by many 
that it grows in Sutherland, at the Earl of Suther- 
land's Houſe of Dunrobine, and has been ſo far North 


many Years; which is a great Encouragement to 


plant it. X 


It delights in a good, dry, ſound Land, freed of all 
forts of Weeds and Stones, brought into perfect Til- 


lage by Manure and good Huſbandry, * 
| re 
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there be not any Dung but what is ſufficiently ma- 
tured and turned to Earth. What we call Croft-land, 
fit for Barley, being open Ground, is fit to plant it 
in about Midſummer. It is to be planted in Ranges, 
two or three Inches deep, and three Inches aſunder; 
but the Ranges about five or ſix Inches apart, for the 
more convenient weeding or hoeing them. 

About September or October the Flower appears; 
and then the Saffron is to be gathered every Morning, 
if it is dry Weather. After the Flower, * Leaf ap- 
pears; which laſts till about May: And, when the Leaf 
fades, then it is Time to take it up; which is only once 
in three Years. There will be a conſiderable Increaſe 
of Roots, When the Saffron is gathered, Care muſt 
be taken in the drying of it, which muſt be done in a 
ſmall Kill made of Clay, with a very little Charcoal- 
fire, and that with careful Attendance. Three Pound 
new gathered uſually making one Pound when dry. 

In England one Acre may bear from feven to fif- 
teen Pounds; and has been fold from L. 1 to 5 per 
Pound. The Price is very uncertain. 


Roſa Pomifera major; ſeu, Roſa Pomo ſpinoſo folio 
hirſuto. The great Apple-roſe, with large and 
rough Leaves, and large Hips. a 


I is the largeſt of all the Roſe-kind ; and is full 
ſtrong and long Prickles; has thick Branches, 
and will grow to a large Tree. It takes well with 
clipping ; for it ſets out many prickly Branches, and 
it is {tiff after clipping. 

It is propagated by its Seeds in a large Hip, which 
is the Reaſon of its Name of Apple-roſe. They may 
be ſown in February or March. They ly till next 
Spring after, before they come up; and will grow the 
firſt Year above a Foot, and the TOES 
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large Bulk; and the third Year it bears its Hips 
plentifully. | | 

It is very hardy, grows faſt, clips well, and is 
full of large Prickles ; which makes it the fitteſt 
Plant for Hedging of any that has yet been recom- 
mended for that Uſe. 

The Doctor will give to any curious Gentleman 
belonging to the Society ſome of its Seed. It will be 
ripe about the middle of Auguſt. 


Phalaris Orientalis altiſſima perennis. Perennial, or 
Oriental Canary-graſs. | 
is Graſs will grow on any Ground that is clean. 


It grows about a Yard high. The Roots are 


knobbed and round; with ſome ſmall Fibres, which 
do not reach above two or three Inches in the 
Ground. It bears plenty of Seed that is ſmooth, 
like unto the common Canary-graſs Seed that is gi- 
ven to Birds, 

When it is cut, the Hay will be good Feeding for 
Horſes, becauſe it is nouriſhing : And after it is cut, 
it has a Stool of ſoft green Graſs all the Winter and 
Spring, | 


Ifatis Sativa, ſive Glaſtum Sativum. Garden or broad- 
leav'd Woad. | 


(a fro was called by the Latins, Vitrum, It is 
thought it was for this Reaſon, becauſe this 
ord has the ſame Signification with the Glaſs of the 
ancient Gauls and Britons : And perhaps it was cal- 
led Glaſs from its vitreous Colour. 

It grows beſt in thoſe Fields where Flax had been 
ſown before. The Ground muſt be plowed in Au- 


tumn, and left all Winter to be ſoaked with the 
Rain: And, about the beginning of March, the 
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Ground is to be plowed, ſown and harrowed. Four 


Buſhels ſow an Acre: For it muſt not be fown thick, 
becauſe it grows luxuriantly, and has Leaves above a 
Span long. About May it muſt be carefully weeded. 

Some time in July, according to the Seaſon, it is 
ripe for cutting. When the outmoſt Leaves begin 
to turn yellow, or when you ſee it is going to flower, 
cut it, gather it in Heaps, and waſh it very clean from 
Duſt and Sand. When the Waſhing is over, ſpread 
it upon a Loft, oran upper Room, very thin ; turn 
it often: And, when the ſuperfluous Moiſture is con- 
ſumed and ſpent, then it muſt be grinded in a Mill ; 
and afterwards made up in Balls. And, when they 
are ſufficiently freed from their Moiſture, they are 
to be grinded again into as ſmall a Powder as poſſible. 
When it is thus reduced into Powder; lay it in a 
Heap upon a ſmooth Floor ; and then water it plen- 
tifully, till ſuch time as it ſticks together, and ſends 
forth a Vapour or Smoke : And let it ly for ſeveral 
Weeks fo, warm, ſmoking and hot, till it is by de- 
grees macerated and nee! the watery Moiſture in 
the mean time evaporating, and the medicinal 
Moiſture concocting. 

But, in order to moderate the Heat, and prevent 
its becoming too intenſe, turn it every Day with 
a Shovel for three or four Weeks: It contracts a 
Mouldineſs and Whiteneſs in drying; which it after- 
wards loſes before it arrives at its full Ripeneſs. When 
it is thus prepared, it is put in Bags; and then fold 
to the Dyers. It may be cut three or four times in 
a Year. It ſtands the Winter after cutting; and is 
good Feeding for Sheep during that Seaſon. It is fit 
to let it ſtand two Years in the Ground : And, after 
the ſecond Year's Crop, it may be plowed ; only 
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leaving a ſmall] Part of the ſecond Year's Growth, 
which will yield a plentiful Crop of Seed. 

The Spring following it may be ſowed with Bar- 
ley, after plowing in the uſual manner. One Acre 
ſowed as above with Woad, will yield four times 
more than if it were ſown with any Grain, 

The Prices of Woad prepared for the Dyers are 
various, yielding from I. 10 to 30 per Tun. 
This Woad not only gives of itſelf a blue Co- 
_=_ but is the very Baſis and Foundation of all other 

ours, 


Lathyrus Orientalis repens tuberoſus perennis. Peaſe 
Earth-nut, Everlaſting. 
I. ſpreads upon the Ground above four Feet, with 
ſmall Stalks, and full of red papilionaceous 
owers, branched, ſucceeded by ſmall ſhort Cods. 
The Roots are of a dark brown Colour, oblong, 


and as big as Lammaſs Pears. It has a thick Covering; 


and, when boiled, it peels eaſily. It is very white 
within, and eats like Chefnuts, but not fo dry. 

This Pea is Food for Man and Beaſt, 

N. B. There is another Earth-nut Pea, called 
Lathyrus Arvenſis tuberoſo radice. This grows in 
Scotland. The Difference of the two Peaſe is: The 
Oriental has ſlender Stalks, with a Leaf like common 
Peaſe ; the Flower is of a bright red; the Cods very 
ſhort, and brown. The Scots has ſtrong Stalks, that 
are cornered, with perfoliate Leaves of a dark green 
the Flower of a pale red; the Cods are ſhaped ſmall, 
long and black; the Roots are almoſt round and 
knobbed. 

The Oriental Peaſe Earth-nut may be cut for 
Straw two or three times in the Year, and the 
Roots notwithſtanding will be good for eating. | 
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The Doctor exhibited to the Society Samples of a 
Grain, called Naked Oats, which he got from France, 
and has propagate in the Fields. Theſe Oats yield 
great Produce, are very ſmall, and ſeem not liable to 
ſhake. They are ſown at the ordinary Time of ſow- 
ing common Oats; and are of a finer Taſte, 
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An Account of the Soctety's Endeavours 
zo promote our Manufactures; with 
Directions relatrve thereto. 


AD the Society concerned themſelves no fur- 
H ther than the Article of Agriculture, and 
made the Improvement of it their only De- 
fign and Study, the Members had merited highly 
of their Country: But ſo extenſive were their Views, 
that ſcarce any thing that could be thought to tend 
to the national Good eſeaped their anxious Care, 
though the Publication of the Particulars might ſwell 
the Book more than ſeems neceſſary. | 
One thing however cannot diſcreetly be omitted; 
which is, to publiſh ſo much of their Tranſactions as 
may be ſufficient to evidence (at the ſame time that it 
is hoped it will be found inſtructing and entertaining) 
that it is to their Endeavours, in the firſt place, that the 
Advancement of our Fiſheries and Manufactures, 
and the Care of our Orphans, are owing ; making 
the one aſſiſtant to the other. The Society wiſely 
conſidered, that it was not ſufficient for the good of 
a Nation, that there was a Proſpect of Plenty, un- 
leſs all that were capable to do any thing were pro- 
vided with a proper and profitable Employ; that ſo 
all Hands might be at work, no Drones in the * 
| | ang 
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and none have the leaſt Excuſe to eat the Bread of 


* Idlenefs, fo inconſiſtent with Innocence, as well as 


the Proſperity of a Nation. 

The Society therefore, after they had laid a Foun- 
dation upon Huſbandry, the Life and Support of all 
the Arts and Sciences, and the Source of all folid 
Riches, took the languiſhing State of the Manufa- 
Etures very early under their Conſideration; with a 
Deſign not only to prevent the then ſhameful Extent 
of Import, but, if poſſible, to make Proviſion for 
Export. 

To obtain this deſirable End, they, as has been 
ſaid, wrote a Book, directing the Preparation of 
Ground for Flax and Hemp, and dreſſing and pre- 
paring both for Manufacture. And it having been, 
of no later Date than the 9th November 1723, repre- 
ſented to the Society, That the Penalties in the ſeve- 
ral Acts of Parliament, for regulating the Breadth 
and Length of Linen-cloth, c. had not been effe- 
ctual for attaining the Ends and Purpoſes of the ſaid 
Acts; and that it would be of great Uſe and Advan- 
tage to the Nation, that due Encouragement were 
given to thoſe who ſhould be found to make the beſt 
Cloth, agreeable to the Regulations in ſeveral Acts 
of Parliament; it was reſolved, That the Council 
ſhould appoint a Committee to draw an Overture to 
Parliament, for procuring a Clauſe to the Land-tax 
Act, impowering the Juſtices of Peace, and Com- 
miſſioners of Supply, to add 2 d. to the 10 d. on the 
L. 100 already allowed for High-ways and Bridges, 
to be diſtributed by the ſaid Juſtices and Commiſſi- 


. oners, at the moſt conſiderable Fairs and Markets, as 


a Premium to the Perſons who ſhould be found to 
make the beſt and moſt ſufficient Cloth, agreeable - 
to the ſaid Acts. | 


There» 
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Thereafter it was reſolved, That a Committee 
ſhould meet with ſome of the Merchants of Edin- 
burgh, moſt intelligent and verſant in Linen-manu- 
factures; as alſo, that they ſhould correſpond with 
Merchants and Factors at London, experienced in 
that Buſineſs, in order to be informed of the parti- 
cular Breadths, Lengths and Sufficiency the ſeveral 
kinds of our Linen-cloth ſhould be made, ſo as pro- 
per Directions might be given how and in what 
manner that Branch of Trade might be regulated 
and carried on to the beſt Advantage; and that the 
ſaid Committee might from thence be directed in the 
moſt ſpecial and particular Manner, to form an 
Overture to Parliament for the Purpoſe aforeſaid, 
And they recommended to Mr, Gordon of Cluny, 
to write to Mr. Robert Arbuthnot at Rauen, to en- 
quire about, and treat with ſome of the moſt pro- 
= Weavers and Bleachers of Linen-cloth, and 

reſſers of Lint and Hemp; and to try upon what 


Encouragement they would engage to come to Scot-. 


land, in order to inſtruct the People in this Country 
in the ſeveral parts of their reſpective Trades and 
Employments, 

February 22. 1924, It was reſolved, That two or 
three Spinners ſhould be added to this Commiſſion, 


And it being repreſented, That his Grace the Duke 


of Athole had honoured the Society with Extracts of 
two Papers, containing ſeveral good Acts and Re- 
gulations made by him be ſuppreſſing the Frauds and 


Abuſes committed within his Juriſdiction of Perth- 


ſhire, in the weaving, bleaching and dreſſing of Linen- 
cloth, it was recommended to the Council to conſider 
the ſame, with the Acts of Parliament relative to that 
Branchof Trade, and to make their Obſervations there: 
upon; and that they publiſh an Abridgment of of 
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ſaid Acts, with the other Subjects they are writing 
upon; and that Mr. Hope of Rankeilor, in name of 
the Society, write a Letter of Acknowledgment and 
Thanks to his Grace, for his Endeavours to diſcou- 
rage ſuch pernicious Practices, and for the Honour 
and Reſpect he had conferred upon the Society, by 
adviſing them of the proper Courſes he had taken 
concerning the ſame. 

And further, it was reſolved, That the Draughts 
of Looms for weaving Linen- cloth, and the Tnffru- 
ments for dreſſing Lint and Hemp, as contained in 
the Book publiſhed by Lewis Commeline, be ingra- 
ven; and that their Secretary pay for ingraving there- 
of, As alſo, l 

That Mr, rar Macewen Bookſeller in Edin- 
burgh, be employed to commiſſion, from any of his 
Correſpondents in Dublin, Copies of the ſeveral Pe- 
titions, and other Applications, made to Parlia- 
ment, for a Sum to be given as a Premium to the 
Linen- manufacture in Ireland, with the Acts follow- 
ing thereupon; and they ordained their Secretary to 
Pay the Charges how ſoon they came to hand, And it 

ing then moved, That though the Society had for- 
merly had under Conſideration the Abuſes commit- 
ted in the weaving, bleaching, and otherwiſe manu- 
facturing of Linen- cloth, which had occaſioned the 
Ruin of that Branch of Trade; yet that it was thought 
neceſſary, that ſome other proper Meaſures ſhould be 
taken to ſuppreſs theſe Abuſes; the Council therefore 
ordained an Overture to be made to the general 
Meeting, that the ſeveral Members of the Society 
might be enjoined not only to uſe their own Autho- 
rity within. the ſeveral Counties where they live, but 
alſo to recommend to the Sheriffs, Juſtices of Peace, 
and Commiſſioners of Supply, to appoint two or 

more 
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more exact and intelligent Men, to inſpect the Linen- 
cloth wrought, bleached and expoſed to Sale within 
their reſpective Juriſdictions, and to inflict the Pu- 
niſhments upon, or exact the Penalties contained in 
the Acts of Parliament relating to theſe Matters, from 
thoſe who do not make their Linen-cloth agreeable 
to the Rules eſtabliſhed by the ſaid Acts; and to ap- 
ply the Penalties as the Law directs. 

The Society having again conſidered the Recom- 
mendation to Mr. Macewen, to commiſſion from 
Ireland Copies of the ſeveral Petitions, and other Ap- 
plications made to Parliament, in favours of the 
Linen- manufactures of that Kingdom, with the Acts 
following thereon, reſolved, That Mr. Macewen give 
Directions to his Correſpondent to make a Scrutiny 
through the whole Acts of Parliament in Ireland; and, 
ſo far as relates to the Linen-manufactures, and En- 
couragements for carrying on that Branch of their 
Trade, that full and exact Copies be taken thereof 
from the faid Acts, in caſe they cannot be had in 
printed Sheets; and that the ſame be tranſmitted 
with the Petitions and other Applications relative 
thereto, 

Then an Overture was made, with reſpect to the 
Abuſes committed in the weaving, bleaching and 
manufacturing of Linen-cloth within this Kingdom. 
And it was propoſed, that proper Meaſures might 
be taken for ſuppreſſing of thoſe Frauds. Whereu 
on it was reſolved, That their Secretary ſhould make 
Excerpts from the ſeveral Acts of Parliament, of the 
Directions given, and Rules laid down by the ſaid 
Acts, for regulating and more effectually carrying 
on that Branch of our Trade, and of the Penalties to 
be inflicted on the Contraveeners ; and that he ſhould 


cauſe print a ſufficient Number of Copies 1 
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And further, That the ſeveral Members of the So- 
ciety ſnould recommend to the reſpective Sheriffs, 
Juſtices of Peace, and Commiſſioners of Supply 
within this Kingdom, to cauſe read the ſame at the 
reſpective Pariſh-kirks, and proclaim them over the 
Croſſes of each Market-town within their ſeveral Ju- 
riſdictions; certifying to the Lieges, that the Penal- 
ties and Puniſhments would be inflicted, as the Law 
directs, againſt thoſe who ſhould contraveen the 
Rules and Directions eſtabliſhed by the ſaid Acts: 
And they thereby recommended to them to put the 
faid Laws in Execution accordingly. 
Thereafter the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon re- 
preſented, That great Quantities of foreign Linen 
were daily ſmuggled, to the hurt of our own Manu- 
facture; and that there was Linen of the fineſt kind 
made and ſtamped at home, in ſuch Quantities that 
it might not only be ſufficient for home Conſumpt, 
but alſo afford a Fund for Export. His Grace there- 
fore moved, That the Society, for the Encouragement 
of Manufactures, would reſolve, That they, by them- 
ſelves, Wives and Children, ſhould buy no Linens, 
ſtamped or unſtamped, for Shirting, Wearing- 
cloaths, Bed-linen, Table-linen, or any other Hou- 
ſhold-furniture, except ſuch-as were of the Manufa- 
Eture of Great Britain; and that they ſhould propa- 
gate, as much as in them lay, the wearing of home- 
made Lanen for all Uſes, by all under their Influence, 
This Overture being highly approven of, and the 
Reſolution entered into, they ordered their Secretary 
to cauſe print the ſaid Reſolve, and tranſmit Copies 
thereof to one or more of the Members of the So- 
ciety in each Shire, to be communicated to the reſt z 
and alſo ordained him to cauſe inſert the ſame in the 


News-papers, 
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It was alſo repreſented, That a Perſon who was one 
of the Managers of the Royal Linen- manufactory in 


Ireland was then with Mr. Miller Gardener at Kin- 


neil, who was carrying on a conſiderable Manufacture 
there; and that it might be of uſe to converſe with 
him upon the ſeveral Particulars of the Jriſb Manu- 
facture, and to learn upon what Stock and Footing 
the ſame was eſtabliſned. It was therefore propoſed, 
that Mr. Miller ſnould be wrote to, to allow his Ser- 
vant to come to Edinburgb, upon the Society's Char- 
ges, that a Committee might converſe with him up- 
on that Subject, and it was recommended to the 
Preſes to write to Mr. Miller to ſend his Servant to 
Edinburgh for the Purpoſe aforementioned. 
February 6. 1725, Mr. Hope Preſes repreſented, 
That Fames Macdonald Linen-draper, lately con- 


cerned in the Jriſb Manufactory, was come to Edin- 


Burgb; and that the Council had diſcourſed him on 
the ſeveral Heads of pulling and dreſſing Hemp and 
Flax, ſpinning and preparing of Yarn, weaving and 
bleaching of Linen-cloth, and concerning the pro- 
per Tools, Inſtruments and Materials, neceſſary to 
be uſed for carrying on that Branch of Trade : And 
alſo repreſented, That they were fully ſatisfied with 
the diſtinct Account he gave of the ſeveral Parts of 
that Art; and that, for further Information to the 
Society upon what Footing the Royal Manufactory 
in Ireland was eſtabliſhed, and in what manner the 
ſame was carried on, Mr. Macdonald had delivered 
to their Secretary the ſeveral Acts of Parliament rela- 
tive thereto, with the Powers given to Truſtees for 
managing that Affair, and Inſtructions by the ſaid 
Truſtees to fit and ſkilful Perſons for lapping and 
ſtamping of Linen-cloth, manufactured according 
to the Rules preſcribed by Law, And the Preſes = 
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ther repreſented, That the Council had recommended 
to a Committee, to compare the Acts of Parliament 
of this Kingdom with thoſe of Ireland, with reſpect 
to the manufacturing of Linen- cloth; to obſerve 
what was moſt material in both; and to point out 
wherein they are deficient, in order that ſuch Appli- 
cation might be made to Parliament as might be ef- 
fectual for obtaining proper Laws and Encourage- 
ment for carrying on the Linen-manufactures in 
Scotland to better Advantage. Mr, Hope alſo re- 
ported, That the Council had recommended to the 
faid Fames Macdonald to cauſe make, for the Uſe of 
the Society, Tools and Inſtruments neceſſary for the 
better preparing and dreſſing of Flax, &c. conform 
to a Liſt delivered to him. 

Thereafter it was reſolved, That the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Society ſhould recommend to the Sheriffs 
and Juſtices of Peace within the reſpective Juriſdi- 
ctions of this Kingdom, that they conveen the haill 
Weavers and Bleachers within their ſeveral Bounds, 
and enact the Weavers under Caution and Penalty to 
weave all the Linen-cloth of the Length, Breadth 
and Sufficiency preſcribed by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and alſo enact the Bleachers in the ſame man- 
ner, to bleach Linen-cloth without Lime : And that 
the Members ſhould uſe their Endeavours with 
all their Neighbours who are Barons, to wave their 
Privileges of holding Courts, and decerning the 
Tranſgreſſors living within their Baronies in Mock- 
fines, with a View to ſcreen them; whereby our lau- 
dable Laws, made for ſuppreſſing the Frauds and A- 


buſes committed in that Manufacture, were rendered 


ineffectual. Then a Letter from Holland, of the fol- 
lowing Tenor, concerning the manufacturing of Li- 
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nen- cloth, directed to a Member of the Society, was 


communicated. 


. 
TN anſwer to your Demand about the Linen, I 
have here ſet down all that I could either think 
or be informed of; and if the Improvement be right 
purſued, I need not tell you that it will turn to very 
great Account. 
What falls firſt under Conſideration is, the. Ma- 
nagement of the Lint ; which I am told your Folks 


in Scotland reap too ſoon, without giving it time to 


ripen and come to any Conſiſtence. Nor is this the 
only Fault they commit; for, being pluck*d up by 
the Root, if they would have but a little Patience, 
and let it ſtand ſome time before they water it, it 
would ſtill be gaining, and come to a better Body, 
being nouriſhed by the Root and the Earth about it; 
which is demonſtrable even by many Fruits which 
ripen after they are pluck'd from the Trees. This 
way of hurrying it, and throwing it too ſoon into 
Water, before it is either dry, or the green Juice out 
of it, cannot but have a bad Effect on the Lint, and 
loſe the Seed, which in the ſecond Year would at 
leaſt produce Oil: Yet, notwithſtanding all this, your 
Yarn was formerly ſold in great Quantities in this 
Country; but that Branch of your Trade has been 

loſt theſe many Years, perhaps for that Reaſon. 
The beſtPlan I can lay down to you, is that which 
the Lady Salton followed ; who, as well as others, 
have ſent over Scots Yarn, which was found as good as 
the Dutch, with this Difference, which might even 
render it. better, that it was harder ſpun. But then, 
as your Scots Houſes, as well as Spinners Fingers, are 
| | not 
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not ſo clean as here, it took more bleaching; which 
however has been done here to very good Purpoſe. 
The next Thing that occurs, is the Weaving; 
where, tho? the Difficulty is greater, it may be eaſily 
overcome, as has been ſeen by many Experiments of 
frugal Scots Ladies, who, employing good Weavers 
at home, have ſent very fine Linen to be bleached 
at Harlem; where it has fully anſwered Expectation. 
But, as it is certain the Looms here are much better 
contrived, the Lady Salton was not ſatisfied with 
this; and ſent over a ſkilful Weaver, who wrought 
ſome time here, and carried back ſome Looms with 
him, He has now inſtructed others; and great 
Quantities of fine Linen-cloth is ſent over daily out 
of her Manufactory to be bleached at Harlem; and is, 
in all reſpects, as good as the Dutch, even firmer ; 
becauſe, as I have already hinted, the Thread 1s 
harder ſpun. I am told her Weaver, while here, 
neglected to learn to make the Pap; which it ſeems 
there is ſome Myſtery in: For the Scots make it of 
Oat-meal or Bear-meal Seeds ; but the Dutch are 
at great Pains about it, and make it of Buck-wheat, 
The Lady Salton has ſubſtituted Wheat-pap in the 


Place of that, which makes the Bleachers complain 


of its being hard to bleach, becauſe of the tough 
ar bf Subſtance ; but ſtill they overcome that Dif- 
culty. 

But the laſt and greateſt, I may ſay the only Dif- 
ficulty, fince the others can be ſo eaſily got over, 
is that of bleaching; which is better done here, and 
eſpecially at Harlem, than in any Place in Europe. 
The Lady Salton, whoſe Induſtry attempted every 
thing, tho? ſhe wanted the Language, went to Har- 
lem, got into a Bleachers Houſe under the Pretence 
of taking the Country- air: But was too ſoon diſcover- 


ed, 
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ed, by appearing too inquiſitive, to People ſo jealous 
as the Dutch of every thing relative to their Trade 
or Bread: So that, for fear of being mobbed, ſhe 
was forced to decamp while ſne could make an ho- 
nourable Retreat. So I can ſee no way ſo good 
of coming to the entireKnowledge of that Secret, as 
by bribing ſome of their good Servants to go to 
Scotland, which I cannot think is impoſſible, What is 
next to be conſidered is, whether your Water would 
anſwer, ſince it is alledged, that there is a greaſy 
and ſoapy Slime in the Dutch Water, which has a 
whitening Quality that your's has not. For my Part, 
J look upon that as a Pretext to cover Lazineſs, and 
want of Induſtry, too common to thoſe of your Coun- 
try, on many Occaſions fertile of the like Excuſes, 
I can eaſily conceive, how a hard Water out of a 
rocky Fountain, or from a ſtony or ſandy Brook, 
running through a meagre Soil, may, yea muſt 
want that ſlimy and whitening Quality. But what 
poſſeſſes them to make uſe of it? Is there no ſuch 
Soil in the Meadows, Valleys, or marſhy Grounds of 
Scotland large enough for a Bleaching-field, where 
the Water, by ſtagnating long in Ditches, cut out 
to anſwer both the Uſe and Conveniency of Bleach- 
ing, will ſoon be impregnated with that ſlimy Sub- 
ſtance, and with Salt or Nitre exhaled out of all fuch 
Grounds by the Sun ? which perhaps contributes to 
whiten as well as the /ixiviate Salt in the Potaſhes, a 
main Ingredient in Soap : Which Potaſhes the Dutch 
make uſe of in Bleaching, by boiling it in Coppers 
with the Cloth ; which they take often off the Fields, 
and lay it down again. They do the ſame in France 
in waſhing Linen; they call it Faire la leſtue: And 
beſides ſaving Soap, it carries off Stains more effectu- 
ally than any thing. The Dutch, with all theſe Ad- 
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es, are two Months, and ſometimes more, in 
bleaching a Piece of Cloth. I am told your Lazi- 
neſs and Impatience perſuade you, that your Cloth 
muſt rot if it bleaches longer than ſix Weeks ; and 
yet the Dutch haye theirs laid out all the Night to 
partake of the Dew, which contributes to its whiten- 
ing. This cannot be practiſed by your Folks, where 
every one bleaches their own Web. Where a lazy 
Huſſy may more properly be ſaid to attend a ſolitary 
Piece of Linen all the Day, than ſhe can be ſaid to 
bleach it; and, for want of Work enough to ſtrike 


her Fancy, or rouſe her Spirits, does not take care 
of the little intruſted to her, but ſlumbers away her 


Time in that lonely Corner, in a melancholy Poſture, 


at the Side of ſome murmuring Brook, which ſerves 
more to indulge her Heavineſs than to bleach Cloth; 
and where ſhe contracts a Habit of Idleneſs, which 
muſt influence her in every other Work : To propoſe 
that this poor Creature muſt watch that Linen every 
Night for ſo long a time, is moſt unreaſonable, yea 
impoſſible : Nor can I ſee that the Profit can anſwer 
the Attendance, which is the main Scope and Aim. 

Is there any thing more reaſonable, than that a 
Lord of the Manor or Laird ſhould ſet up a Bleach- 
field, cut out in Ditches, in ſome proper Soil and Si- 
tuation, where two or three luſty Fellows, with the 
Conveniency of thoſe Ditches, and long Scoops, will 
with Eaſe, to better purpoſe, and with leſs Ex- 
pence, bleach all the Linen, if not of a whole Coun- 
ty, at leaſt of haif a County ? and, by gaining a 


Penny on the Ell, or ſome ſuch thing adapted to 


their Pains, or proportioned to the Value of the Li- 
nen, will pay a good Rent, and make no worſe 
Livelihood of it; while the poor Maid will be more 
uſefully employed in ſpinning, and, by that — 
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make more Cloth, which may therefore be afforded 
cheaper, the whole Secret of Trade. 

This will have this other good Effect, that thoſe 
whoſe only Buſineſs it is, will have great occaſion of 
trying Experiments with Potaſhes, making Refle- 
ctions founded on Experience, and by this means im- 
prove the Manufacture, and at the ſame time give a 
Check to liming of Cloth; which has ſo often de- 
ſtroyed yours, and put that Trade out of its Channel; 
which when once done, it is not eaſy to bring it back 
again, yea impoſſible, but by underſelling for ſome 
time, as well as by improving; and, when recovered, 
it is not to be kept but by a Steadineſs in dealing ho- 
neſtly. For Trade is compared to a Coquet-miſtreſs : 
If ſhe has the leaſt Ground or Shadow of Advantage 
elſewhere, ſhe takes up with another. This Method 
may bring the poor People to deal honeſtly, whoſe Ne- 
ceſſities make them intent and eager at catching pre- 
ſent little Advantages at their own Expence, without 
regard to a more ſolid, becauſe more diſtant View of 
Gain. Is it any wonder that a poor Girl, fretted in ſuch 
a manner by a tireſome Attendance, and for want of 
being thoroughly employed, has her Spirits clogged 
with Diſcontent, as perpetually attached to Idleneſs 
as the Shadow is to the Body? Can it be imagined, but 
that, to relieve her of that Pain, and to bring her 
back to that Society out of which ſhe ſeems baniſhed, 
ſhe will not ſhorten her Work, by throwing on a lit- 
tle Lime, either out of Vanity to have her Work 
ſoon done, or to ſupply her Negligence, even tho? 
poſitive Orders had been given to the contrary ? 

I ſhall not inſiſt on the unaccountable way your 
People have of beating their Cloth, which always 
thins it, and wears it, but eſpecially if made of green 
Lint 3 nor on the manner of bleaching with falt 
> =. Water, 
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Water, or under cover of a Hill without Sun; nor 
on their way of wringing Linen to Pieces. They 
wring it ſafely here in a ſimple Machine, with a 
Wheel and a ſtrong Net; and one Perſon does more 
in a Quarter of an Hour, without hurting the Linen, 
than ſix with you in an Hour. 

But, to return to the Bleachfield, by what I have 
propoſed, I pretend to prove from it, That as every 
one good Step branches out into innumerable good 
Conſequences, ſo every bad Step branches out into 
innumerable bad ones; and infer from the whole, 
That all good Effects are generally produced by a 
Combination of Circumſtances, that in themſelves 
and ſeparately appear Trifles to the Heedleſs, but are 
artfully managed to concur to one End by the Think- 
ing and Clear-ſighted. Theſe laſt are the Nobility 
and Gentry of a Country, who are, by that Diſtin- 
Etion, on a well founded Suppoſition, of a ſuperior 
Capacity, becauſe of a better Education. For that 
Reaſon I preſume the great Uſe of them in Society 
is, to be Directors of the Labours of the Workmen, 
who are only conſidered, with regard to civil Society, 
as ſo many Inſtruments in their Hands, to be em- 
ployed by them for the common Good; which is 
their own Advantage, and that of the Labourer ; 
and which, when right underſtood, and execute to 
purpoſe, will free the Gentlemen of any Neceſſity of 
grinding the Face of the Poor, too often practiſed, 
in oppoſition to true Intereſt, Honour and Conſci- 
ence ; and is but a weak Relief to ſupply their own 
want of Induſtry, and their not anſwering their firſt 
End. I am, Se. | 


The Society, and a great Number of other No- 
bility and Gentry after = Society's Example, ha- 
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ving come to a Reſolution to encourage the wearing 
of home-made Linen, in conſequence of the Duke 
of Hamilton's Overture before mentioned, they wrote 
and cauſed publiſh Directions for propagating and 
dreſſing Lint and Hemp, Sc. 

But further Diſcoveries having been made, the 
following Directions are collected, partly from the 
Society's Papers, and partly from thoſe publiſhed by 
Order of the Truſtees for the Manufactures, Ec. 


Directions to Flax-raiſers. 
Of the Soil, and Preparation of it. 
Wi one from Flanders comes to raiſe Lint 
he 


in Scotland, and has the chuſing of the Soil 
likes beſt, he always takes up with a clay Bottom, 
and a black Mould, though leaning towards Moſs on 
the Surface; and a general Rule is, That the Soil be 
as rich, and in as good heart, as either Nature or Art 
can make it. Where a clay cannot be had, he 
chuſes that Soil which by its Situation or other Cir- 
cumſtances is leaſt apt to turn exceſſively dry, but ra- 
ther has a natural Moiſture; yet Boggineſs is ſtill 
more to be avoided. 

The Soil intended for Lint, if not pliant and 
mouldy, muſt be made ſo by the Plough; and the 
Number of Plowings neceſſary, can be no other- 
wiſe regulated, than by obſerving when it is brought 
to Garden-mould, and is free from Weeds. 

The Farmer muſt uſe all the Means that his Inven- 
tion can ſuggeſt for enriching his Soil, making his 
Crop of Lint a ſecond, in all Caſes, except where 
Water has been long enough upon the Ground to 


render the 8 to the Degree of a 
Garden- 
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Garden-mould ; in which caſe the firſt Crop may be 
Lint. | 

Where there is plenty of freſh Dung to be eaſily 
come at, the Farmer ſhould put it on with a liberal 


' . Hand, and ſow Hemp-ſeed. If that Crop ſucceeds, 


he has reaſon to look for a good Crop of Lint on the 
ſame Ground next Year. Again, if his Ground is in 
heart, and bears a good cloſe rich Crop of 

eaſe, that likewiſe is a good Preparation for Lint. 

The next beſt is Ground enriched for, and bearing 
a good Crop of _ This is likewiſe a good Pre- 
paration for Lint, though ſubject to the Inconve- 
niency and Expence of weeding, which the former 
Crops ſeldom are. | 

Reſted Ley, taken in either with Lime, or Sheep- 
folding, and ſown with Oats for a firſt Crop, pre- 
pares 1t for Lint to be ſown for the ſecond. 

Another general Rule is, That Ground of any of 
the ſorts above mentioned, other than the water-fat- 
tened, intended for Lint, ſhould be plowed in the 
Go-harveſt or Winter before the Lint is ſown, with 
a narrow Furrow, about five Inches deep, eſpecially 
if it be ſtiff Ground; and in all Events it muſt be 
plowed in February, ſo as the Plowing may be at leaſt 
ſix Weeks before the Sowing. — Another Rule is, 
That there muſt be always the Diſtance of four, five, 
or more Years before Lint is ſown in the fame 
Ground. — And laſtly, Immediately before ſowing, 
the Ground muſt be well harrowed, clodded, and 
cleaned from all Obſtructions to the equal ſowing and 


growing of the Lint. 
Of the Seed and Sowing. 


O who does not know certainly from whence 


his Lint- ſeed came, muſt judge of it by the 
Sſ 2 outward 
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outward Marks; which are, That it be ſhort, plump, 
thick, oily, heavy, and of a bright brown Colour. 
If, upon throwing a ſmall Quantity in a Glaſs of 
Water, it ſinks ſoon, one may think well of the 
Seed: So likewiſe when, throwing a Quantity of it 
in the Fire, it blazes ſoon, and crackles much ; and 
if, when ſown in a Hot-bed, it begins to ſpring in 
twenty four or thirty Hours. Or take a piece of gray 
Paper, fold it in the Middle, wet it with Water, 
{ſpread Lint-ſeed upon the one Side, cover it with the 
other Side of the Paper, and lay that Paper with the 
Lint-ſeed in it in a Dunghill at Night; and next 
Day at Noon, and perhaps ſooner, you will diſtin- 
guiſh every Pickle of the Lint- ſeed that could grow, 
trom that which is decayed, or hurt in the winning. 
All theſe Precautions ſhould be uſed when you are 
obliged to take Seed at a venture. If you are left 
at liberty to make choice, ſo far as has hitherto oc- 
curred, your Rule ſhould be, to take 1. Lint-ſeed 
directly from Riga; 2. Riga Lint-ſeed once ſown in 
Holland; 3. Riga Lint-ſeed once ſown in Scotland, 
and the Seed well ſaved. And as to the Scots Lint- 
{eed, there is a ſecond Conſideration, namely, the 
Soil on which the Riga Lint- ſeed grew that Year it 
came to Scotland; becauſe it may happen, that by 


{owing Seed which grew upon clay Ground upon a 


Mixture-foil, and ſowing Seed which grew on a mix*d 
Soil upon a light Soil, and again that which _ 
upon a light Soil upon a clay Soil, a Scene will be 
opened that may lead to Diſcoveries which may be 
of very great Importance in Flax-raiſing, and, con- 
ſequently, to the Linen- manufactures. | 
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The Flanders Manner of Sowing, 


HE Sower goes up the Ridge in a ſtraight 
Line, and delivers the Seed with his right 
Hand; returns back in the ſame Path, delivering the 
Seed with his left Hand; and obſerves always to 
make his Hand and Foot anſwer each other, 7. e. he 


__m a Handful of Seed to each ſquare Ell, or there- 


y. 
The general Rules are: 1. To ſow always ſo as the 
Seed may have a dry Bed; 2. Never to ſow earlier 
than the Middle of March, nor later than the Mid- 
dle of April, except in the Caſe of urgent Neceſſity. 
It is further to be obſerved, That the ſtronger 
Grounds, i. e. thoſe which have moſt of Clay in 
them, are to be ſown firſt ; the middling, or mixed 
Soil, next; and the lighter Soil, lateſt, Alſo it may 
be very fit, and often neceſſary, eſpecially in the laſt 
kind of Soil, that it ſhould be rolled with a wooden 
Roller, z. e. a Joint or Log of Plane or other Tree, 
eighteen or twenty Inches diameter, and five or fix 
Feet long. When the Farmer is diſpoſed to have 
Graſs after Lint, he may, with great Safety to the 
Lint, ſow alſo Graſs-ſeeds. If he deſigns to have 
only one Year's Graſs after the Year the Lint was 
ſown, it is beſt to ſow the red Clover: But if he 
reſolves to continue his Ground in Graſs for a Num- 
ber of Years, it ſeems more adviſable to ſow the 
white Clover and Rye-graſs. The Graſs-ſeeds are 
to be ſown after the Lint-ſeed, and before the rol- 
ling. From twelve to fourteen Pecks Riga Lint- 
ſeed of Linlithgow Meaſure is ſufficient to ſow one 
Acre, or 5760 ſquare Yards, according to the Con- 
dition of the Ground; 7. e. the richer the Ground is, 


it requires the more Seed, If it is the ſecond _ 
of 0 
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of Riga Seed raiſed in Scotland, ſufficiently ripened 
and won, it will 80 juſt as far as that immediately 
from Riga; but if it happens to be the ſecond Crop 
of Riga from Holland, it will require a Peck more 
to the Acre, becauſe ſuch Seed is groſſer than the o- 
ther kinds. The ſowing too thick appears to be a 
common Error in the Country, eſpecially when the 
Seed is raiſed at home, from a miſtaken Notion, 
that ſowing thick makes the Flax fine. To which, 
with the other miſchievous Cuſtom of pulling too 
green, is owing in a great meaſure the ill Succeſs of 
that Branch of Manufacture; but it is hoped People 
will carefully avoid theſe Errors for the future; ſince 
they ſee that all thoſe taught the Flanders People's 
Method of raiſing Flax, who ſow thin and ripen 
fully, have the largeſt Quantities of fine Lint and 
Seed, even equal to any imported; which is a plain 
Demonſtration, that Strength and Fineneſ5 are not 
inconſiſtent Qualities, but can all be had at the ſame 


Time. 


Of weeding Lint. 


HE Lint ſhould be wed when it is about three 

Inches long, but never after it runs up near 
ſix Inches high. The Manner of lying upon the 
Lint, and pulling out the Weeds, is ſo common, 
and univerſally known, that nothing needs be ſaid 
about it; only it may be obſerved, that where an 
one-pointed Graſs riſes among the Lint, as it will be 
very difficult to weed it out, ſo neither ſeems 1t ne- 
ceſſary to do it at all; for when that fort of Graſs does 
not outgrow the Lint, it does it the ſame Good that 
ſown Graſſes do, by keeping it freſh at the Root, and 
thereby contributing much to the Length of the Lant: 
But if a deal of groſs Weeds, ſuch as Thiſtles, or the 


like, 
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like, ſhall happen to riſe among the Flax after it is 
ſix Inches high, they ſometimes walk through it 
barefooted, and pick them out in the ſame manner 
that Corns are uſually wed. 

The Seaſon for this Work begins commonly a- 
bout the latter End of May, when the Lint is be- 
twixt two and four Inches long; but if you have ne- 
glected the Precaution of ſowing the Lint at different 
times, and obſerve it growing up = you muſt 
increaſe the Number of Weeders, leſt it ſhould grow 
too long, and be hurt by lying on it. 


Of pulling Lint. 


Marks for knowing when Lint is ready to 

be pulled are, the Stalk's turning yellow; 

which begins at the Root, aſcending gradually ; and 
as the Yellowneſs aſcends, the Root turns brown, 
and the Leaves begin to decay and fall off : Alſo the 
Seed in the Huſk turning full, yellow, and ſharp- 
pointed: Then is the proper Time of pulling Lint; 
with this Exception, nevertheleſs, That in caſe the 


. Lint has by any Accident been broke down or laid 


flat with heavy Rains, ſo that there is no Expecta- 
tion it can riſe again, the Lint muſt be pulled with- 
out waiting for its ripenin 

But as the ſame Seed, ſown on the ſame Soil, up- 
on the ſame Day, does not produce Lint all of the 
ſame Quality; therefore the Flax-raiſer muſt pull, 
pick, and fort each different Lint, according to their 
different s and Qualities; the Furrows and 
weaker Part of the Ground, the Sides and Crowns of 
the Ridges, all ſeparately by themſelves, leaving 
what is upright and not fully ripe to ſtand till it ri- 
pens z becauſe Lint, according to its Length, Big- 

ne 
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neſs of the Stalk or Boon, and the different Degrees 
of Ripeneſs, requires to be longer or ſhorter time in 
the Water; when one kind requires eight Days, an- 
other ſort will require ten, and another perhaps four- 
teen Days watering. Without all thoſe Precautions 
of ſorting the Lint when pulled, the numerous IIIs 
which conſtantly attend the over or under watering 
of it are unavoidable. . 

When the Lint is pulled, the Handfuls are to be 
laid acroſs one another in ſmall Parcels, with the 
Crop-end facing to the South, for the better drying 
of the Seed. On the Day of pulling the Lint, does 


the Rippling begin. 
Of rippling the Lint, and winning the Seed. 


T will be unneceſſary to deſcribe the Rippling- 

comb, becauſe each Flax-raiſer appointed by the 
Truſtees muſt, and the other Flax- raiſers may have 
a Comb made after the Form of the Flanders Rip- 
pling-combs, whereof a Model is lying at the Tru- 
ſtees Office at Edinburgh. This Comb ſeparates the 
Seed from the Lint, with much more Eaſe to the 
Ripplers, with much more Safety to the Lint, and 
in half the Time that the common Rippling-combs 
of Scotland do, When ſet up in the Field, the Lint, 
after being rippled, is made up in ſmall Bandles, no 
bigger than one Length of the Lint can eaſily tie. 
If Rain falls between the pulling and rippling, the 
Lint is tied and ſet up Stook-ways, with the Seed- 
end downward, to ſave the Seed and Bows from the 
Rain; and when rippled, it is tied up in Sheaves, 
of the Bigneſs above mentioned. Then a Part of 
the Field in which the Lint grew, is beat down and 
levelled; on which the Bows, or Seed and * 
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of the Lint are ſpread, and thereon dried by the Heat 


of the Sun; but they muſt be gathered up in a Heap 
at Night, covered with the Waſte or Broke made by 


the Rippling, and ſpread out again in the Morning. 


If Rain comes on, or if there be Appearance of it, 
the Bows ſhould be gathered together, in the manner, 
and with the ſame Materials, as if Night was coming 
on, and covered during the Continuance of the Rain. 
When that is over, and the Weather is fair, the 


Bows are to be turned, once, twice, or thrice every 


Day, till ſufficiently won : Then any them home 
dry, lay them on a wooden Floor, ſafe from Mice, 
Sc. turn them once a-month all the Winter, and 
threſh them out the latter End of February, or firſt of 
March. The Lint, after being rippled, is tied, 
as aforeſaid, and carried to the Water. 


Of watering Lint. 


To Canals for watering Lint are to be made 
I 


in ſuch Grounds as may be conveniently filled 
with Water, and ſo firm that they can hold it when 


put in them. They ſhould be digged four Feet deep, 


and between five and fix Feet wide, and of Length 
roportioned to the Quantity of Lint to be watered, 
f fuch firm Canals cannot be had, the next beſt way 
is, to make a large Reſervoir of Water, fo ſituated 
that the Canals in which the Lint is, may be thence 
ſupplied, and kept full of Water while the Lint 
is in them, The Water being brought in, and the 
Canals filled five or fix Weeks before the Lint is pul- 
led, i. e. about the 1ſt or 8th of June, during that 
Time great Care is to be taken, that no Water come 
into, or go out from theſe Canals. A large Quan- 
tity of Fearns, or E of Allars, is to be flung 
t into 
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into the Canals or Reſervoir, to ly ſteeping in them 
from the latter End of June until the Lint is brought 
to the Canals. Theſe Fearns are tied up in Bundles a- 
bout the Size and Thickneſs of the Sheaves of Lint. 
One of theſe Bundles of Fearns is reckoned ſufficient 
for a ſquare Ell of the Canal. Juſt before putting in 
the Lint, the Fearns are taken out, the "Canals are 
cleaned of Mire and every thing elſe that may have 
fallen into them; and the firſt Row of the Lint is 
put in Nop-ways, with the Crop-end downward, all 


the reſt with the Root-end downward, beginning at 


the upper End of the Canal, and croſſing the ſame 


with each Row, always ſlopping; the Crop of the 


ſubſequent Beats or Sheaves ſtill overlapping the 
Band of the former. After the whole Lint 1s put in, 
each different kind in a ſeparate Part of the Canal, 
the Bundlesof Fearns are to be untied, and ſpread a- 
long the Top of the Lint. Upon the Fearns, ſo 


ſpread, the Mire taken out of the Canal is to be laid; 
and, in default of that, ſuch other Earth as you can 
get near to the Place, and in ſuch Quantity as will 
be ſufficient to keep the Lint under the Water; but 
by no means ſuch as will make the Lint ſink to the 
Bottom: For here the Flax-raiſer is with great Care 
.and Application to avoid the Extremes of letting the 
Lint float above the Water, or ſink to the Bottom of 


it: For that end he viſits his Canals daily, and either 
adds to the Weight of Earth above the Fearns, or 


takes from the Weight, as the Caſe requires. 


Aftereight or ten Days watchful Attendance on the 


| Canals, the Flax-railer ſhould take out three, four, 
or more Stalks, break them one by one while wet, in 
two different Places, and at about eight or nine Inches 


diſtant, but neither very near the Root or Top. 


If 
the Heart or Boon appears to be generally cps 
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ted from the Bark or Lint, ſo as that the Heart might 
be pulled out from between the two Breaches of the 
Stalk, then reckon the Lint ſufficiently watered : But 
if the Stalk continues tough, and does not ſeparate 

from the Boon, let the Lint continue in the Water. 
However, it muſt be carefully watched, and daily, or 
oftener, Trials muſt be made, that the Lint may be 
taken out when it is juſt right, and neither under 
nor over watered. ; yet if an Extreme, through the 
Inconſtancy of the Weather, is unavoidable, it is 
fafer to under-water, becauſe the Graſs may in ſome 
meaſure make up the Defect. 

When you take out the Lint, after giving it a 

gentle Turn up and down the Canal, to carry off all 
the Filth and Naſtineſs contracted in it, ſet it up on 
the Root-end in Rows for eighteen or twenty four 
Hours, to make the Water run from it. If there 
1s Rain, or Appearance of it, let the Lint ſtand in 
the ſame Poſition till the Rain is over; for great is 
the Hurt that is done to Lint by ſpreading it in wet 
Weather : On the other hand, when ſpread in dry 
Weather, and the Seaſon continues dry for twenty 
four Hours, Rain falling after that, does the Lint 
rather than hurt. 
VN. B. If you have more Lint than your Canals 
can hold, lay it up ina Houſe; and keep it there till 
you have an Opportunity to water it; for Lint ſuf- 
fers much by being expoſed in the Field, whether in 
Stook or Stack. The next Step is, 


Grafſing of. Lint. 


a E Flax-raiſer muſt be anxious about chuſing 
HB a proper Field on which to ſpread his Lint. 


leadow-ground, level, little expoſed to Wind, and 
| | Tt2 in 
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in no Danger of being overflowed with Water, is the 
beſt : A cloſe-ſwairded Graſs-incloſure is the next 
beſt, | 

If the Weather is fair for eighteen or twenty four 
Hours after the Lint is taken out of the Canals, it 
ſhould be ſpread on the Field in thin Rows, with the 
Crop-end to the Eaſt, and the Crop of one Row al- 
ways overlapping the Root of the other. 

The Flax- raiſer muſt viſit his Lint every Day 
while it is upon the Ground, to prevent or 3 
any Injuries or Diſturbance it has got from any Cauſe 
whatever. 

Let it ly on the Ground till it gets a clear, bright, 
ſilver, or cream Colour; which ſometimes happens 
in eight, ten, or twelve Days, though in a dry Sea- 
ſon it is ſometimes three or four Weeks before it 
gets the bright ſilver Colour. Then, with the Help 
of a long Pole, the Lint is to be turned up- ſide down, 
and fo let ly for eight, ten, or fourteen Days long- 
er, till that which was the lower Side, takes the 
ſame Colour with the other, and that the Bark or 
Lint begins to bliſter, and part freely with the Boon 
or Sheaf, 

. Obſerve one Rule: Whenever the Lint falls cloſe 
to the Ground, turn it often, to prevent Rottenneſs, or 
even green Spots, which Lint lying cloſe to the 
Ground is ſubject to, | 

As the watering and graſſing will diſcayer diffe- 
rent Kinds and Qualities of Lint, which were _ 
ceptible while growing, on this Occaſion the Flax- 
raiſer muſt again proceed to pick and ſort the diffe- 
rent Lints with all the neſs he poſſibly can 
and as it does not acquire a right Colour, or bliſter, 
all ata Time, he muſt take it up as it happens to be 
ready; and for that End, when he takes Arn 
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whole Lint on the Field, he is to ſet it up in pretty 
large Quantities, in the Figure of a Sugar-loaf, the 
Crop-ends cloſe together, and the Root- ends on 
the Ground, as much ſpread out as the Length of 
the Lint will allow. As this is to be done in a fair 
Day, the Lint is generally dry enough in four or 
five Hours, to be tied up in good large, but very 
manageable Beats. And as the different kinds of 
Lint have hitherto been kept ſeparated, they muſt 
be here ſeparately tied up, and the whole carried to 
the Place where it is to be bruiſed; for the ſooner it 
is bruiſed, after it is brought from the Graſs, ſo 
much the better; but the longer the ſwitching is de- 
ferred, the Produce in Lint will be the more: And 
there alſo each ſort muſt be wrought by themſelves. 


Of Breaking. 


Reaking or bruiſing of Flax is neceſſary for 
breaking the Straw, ſoftening the Flax, and 
reparing it for cruſhing and rubbing before ſwing- 
ing: But a Queſtion ſtill remains, Whether the 
Breaks or Mallets, of which there are ſeveral in 


the Country, a Mill reſembling an Oil-mill, of 


which the Truſtees have a Model from Flanders, or 


the Machine with the Rollers, invented here, would 


beſt anſwer theſe Ends propoſed? 

That the Breaks or Mallets anſwer the End of 
ſoftening both Straw and Flax, and are alſo moſt 
commonly uſed, is certain : That the Mill alſo an- 
ſwers the ſame Deſign fully as well; and is as, if not 
more, expeditious in Flanders, is likewiſe certain : 
But, whether the Rollers will you as good, better, 
or more expeditious than any of theſe Machines, Time 


will determine. They ſeem rather to be well con- 
trived 


1 ͤ Q.. 
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trived to perform the Part of cruſhing and rubbing, 
before engere, than for the previous bruiſing and 
ſoftening : For, if one will narrowly obſerve and 
reflect upon the Operation of the Rollers, he will 
find, that the Straw is indeed very much broke by 
the Notches or Teeth of them; but then the Flax 
itſelf is not at all equally bruiſed and ſoftened, as is 
done either by the Breaks or a Mill. | 

The making a ſufficient Number, either of Mills 
or Rollers, by the Publick, to ſerve the Country, 
would be attended with a conſiderable Expence. 
Should a few of either be ſet up by private Perſons 
for their own Uſe, this, as the raiſing of Flax, is yet 
almoſt in the Hands of private Gentlemen, might 
anſwer them without their grudging the Expence. 


But, ſhould the raiſing of Flax (as it is hoped it will 


in a few Years) be generally practiſed by the Country- 
people, how are they to go to work ? The Wages 
of thoſe who attend the Truſtees Mills and Rollers 
fall too heavy: And, ſhould they employ priyate 
Gentlemens Machines, it muſt ſtill be worſe, ſeeing the 
Servants muſt not only be paid, but the Gentlemen 
too, for the Uſe of their Machines, This additional 
Charge upon the Flax muſt be again paid by the 
Purchaſer, and falls at laſt upon the Manufacturer. 

The Breaks then anſwering the End of bruiſing 


and ſoftening, tho* perhaps not ſo expeditiouſly as 
either the Mills or Rollers, may be recommend- 


ed to the Uſe of Country-people 3 becauſe eaſily 
wrought with, and already uſed to good enou 

Purpoſe in the Country: And a Country-man will 
rather, in the Infancy of a Trade, employ his Son, 
Daughter, Man or Maid Servant, a whole Day in 
breaking of Flax at home, than be at a very ſmall 


Expence in having the double of the Quantity done 


by 
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Swinglin 
broke in different Places of the Stalk, theſe broken 
Pieces of Straw hanging in a great meaſure looſe up- 
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by another from his on Houſe in a Method he does 
not underſtand. 


Should the Breaks again take place, the Charge of 


providing the Country with Mills or Rollers will be 
ift 


ed, until by Experience it is found which of theſe 


Methods is moſt advantageous. And ſurely no Man 
"whatever will grudge in the mean time to provide 


himſelf with one or two Breaks, which will not coft 
him above 6 or 8 4. per Piece. 


Of Cruſhing and Rubbing, Swingling or Scutching. 


rk Flax being bruiſed and ſoftened by the 


1 Breaks, the Swingler takes as much of it as he 


can conveniently hold in one Hand; and, graſping 
this Handful at one End with his left Hand, he reſts 
the ſame upon his Knee; and, taking hold of the 
Flax about the Middle with his right Hand, he 


cruſhes and rubs the Flax between both Hands, to 


break and diſengage the Straw from the Flax in as 
many different Places of the Stalk as poſſible; and, 
having done with one Place, ſhifts both᷑ Hands gra- 


dually lower, until the whole is finiſhed. 
The Advantage of Cruſhing and Rubbing before 
is this: The Straw being cruſhed and 


on the Harle or Flax, and, as it were, projecting a 


little from it, receive each Stroke with the Scutching- 
handle, and are thereby ſtripped off, while the Flax 
itſelf is but lightly touched, and remains entire. But 


in the way that is often practiſed, the Straw being 


"whole and entire, when the firſt Stroke is to be given 
with the Scutching-handle in the ſwingling, the Flax 
and Straw ſuffer equally by each Stroke, and whole 


Or 
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or parts of Stalks, of both Flax and Straw, fall fre- 
quently to the Ground together. 

The Swingling- board that the Truſtees have had 
from Flanders, does not differ materially from thoſe 
already uſed by our beſt Swinglers. Both may be 
uſed to the ſame Advantage by a good Swingler, 


notwithſtanding ſome little Differences not worth 


taking notice of here, 


Of Beating. 


Hen the Flax is well ſwingled or ſcutched, 

take a moderate Handful of it, fold it in the 

iddle, plet it like a Rope, but looſely, and plet 
back the ſmall End ; then take the Flax thus made 


up in your left Hand, lay it on the Top of a groſs 


Log of Wood ſet on end, the upper End made 

ſmooth, and, with a Mell in your right Hand, beat 

the Flax, while your other Hand is conſtantly ſhift- 

ing and turning it, ſo that the Stroke may always 

fall upon different Parts of it. Thus it will be all e- 

7 beat, and no Part of it cut or wrought into 
ow. | 

After you have beat it for ſome time, open the 
Strike, turn the inward Part of it outward, and ue 
it up, and beat it again, as directed, until you think it 
ſufficiently wrought. This ſoftens the Flax, makes 
it ſeparate its Fibres, and heckle the finer. 

A Stone of Flax may be beat well, by a Perſon 
diligent and Dee in the Buſineſs, for 4 or 5 d. 
and it may be computed, that each Stone will be there- 

rendered 18 or 20 d. of more Value. 

The Method of beating with a Mell that requires 
both Hands, it is thought cannot be vindicated z be- 
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tauſe the Flax not being turned, as in the other way, 
muſt be unequally beat, and is often cut. 


Of Heckling. 


T? is not now propoſed to mention every ſmall 
Matter belonging to this Buſineſs, nor is it indeed 
poſſible to give any tolerable Account of the ſleight 
of Hand that is abſolutely neceſſary and requiſite in a 
good Heckler. But none can be ſo ſenſible of the 
great Advantage proceeding from the extraordinary 
Labour beſtowed by good Hecklers upon the ſoften- 
ing of Flax, as they who muſt ſpin and weave it after- 
wards. The Spinner finds it vaſtly more eaſy to 
{pin, and that her Yarn has a better Skin, and is 
ronger than that made of coarſer Flax. The 
Weaver, if it is well ſpun, finds it not only ſtrong, 
but very eaſy to make good Cloth, as being ſmoother, 
more pliant, and going cloſſer together in the Linen, 
than Yarn of Flax, either naturally coarſe and hard, 
or not enough ſoftened in the Heckling, can poſſibly 
be made to do. 

There is till one Thing to be taken notice of, 
which ſeems to be equally neglected, or not conſider- 
ed, by all Hecklers, as well foreign as thoſe of our 
own Country. The Teeth of the two firſt or coarſeſt 
Heckles, are perhaps twice or thrice as thick as the 
Teeth of the fineſt Heckles. That the Teeth of the 
firſt and ſecond Heckles muſt be ſparſer ſet, (as we 
find they always are), than thoſe of the finer Heckles, 
is true; and that they ought alſo to be ſomewhat 
thicker and ſtronger, becauſe of the greater Streſs 
they endure in the Heckling, is reaſonable : But to 

e them ſo thick, as they commonly are, is ri- 
diculous; for it ought to be conſidered, that the 
. ſingle 
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fingle Produce of each Stalk, and not the whole that 
is ſtuck into the Heckle at once, is to be looked up- 
on as the thing to be branched out and divided into 
as many and ſmall Parts as poſſible, or the Nature of 
the Thing requires. If then the Diameter of one 
Tooth of the Heckle is greater than that of the Stalk 
of Flax, the Heckle cannot ſplit it regularly from 
the one End to the other, as 1s propoſed, but muſt 
break and burſt it fo ſoon as it is ſtruck into it; which 
muſt occaſion great waſte of Flax, and turn the far 
greater Part, or almoſt the whole of it, to Tow. 

It remains then reaſonable, that the Difference be- 
tween a coarſe and fine Heckle, ſhould rather con- 
iſt in the Sparſeneſs or Cloſeneſs of ſetting the 
Teeth, than in the Thickneſs or Smalneſs of each 
particular Tooth; and though the Teeth of the firſt 
and ſecond Heckles muſt neceſſarily be made ſome- 
what thicker and ſtronger than thoſe of the finer 
Heckles, becauſe of the greater Streſs they have to 
endure; yet this Difference ought to be as little as 
the Nature of the Thing will allow. It is thought, 
if the Teeth of a Heckle are but ſtrong enough, they 
cannot well be too ſmall or too fine. 


Directions for ſpinning Linen-yarn. 


T2 that would ſpin Flax or Lint, ought, in 
the firſt place, to ſuit their Lint to the Yarn 
they would ſpin, which is a Matter that requires ſome 
Experience and Judgment. The People of Flanders, 
who ſpin far finer than thoſe in Holland, tie their Flax 
or Lint on the Rock ſtraight down in a Line, wr 
at the lower End of their Lint they give it a looſe 
turn up, and ſo draw the Thread ſtraight down, 
whereby they have the whole Length of the —_ 
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They of Holland draw out their Flax in a flat round 
Cake as it were, and then they tie it on the Rock ; 
whereby their Flax is ſpun athwart: As for your 
ſhort Flax, it muſt always be ſpun athwart. But the 
People of this Kingdom do all ſpin, both their long 
and ſhort Lint, in imitation of the latter; which is 
extremely prepoſterous. For, 1ſt, they can never ſpin 
ſo fine and ſo even a Thread by taking the Lint a- 
thwart, as they would do by taking the whole Length 
of it. 2dly, They can never diſpatch half the Work 
that way, as they would do it they ſpun the whole 
Length. 3dly, Their Yarn, when it comes to be 
made into Cloth, by their preſent way of ſpinning, 
muſt cotton much more, than if it was ſpun in the 
other manner; becauſe, by ſpinning acroſs the 
Lint, there are more Ends every where appearing 
in the Cloth, which riſe and ſtart up therein, than 
there would be if you drew your Thread down the 
whole Length of the Lint. Until the Lint of this 
Kingdom be brought to due Length, it may be dit- 
ficult to ſpin in the Manner ſpoken of, or to make 
very fine Yarn of it; but this and that muſt be recti- 

fed together. 
2dly, The Spinning-wheels for Linen-yarn, com- 
monly made uſe of in this Kingdom, are ſuch as turn 
by means of the Perſon's Foot who ſpins ; which 
is wrong: For it is impoſſible to twiſt Yarn equally, 
and in all Parts alike, with ſuch Wheels. Do but 
conſider, that if your Flax, be it ſhort or long, 1s 
ſpun acroſs, or athwart, it never comes down From 
the Rock equally. Your left Hand is employed to 
twiſt your Yarn, your right is free and at Liberty 
to govern your Flax; yet, all the while your Foot is 
going, and the Yarn is a-twiſting, the Flax entangles; 
and, while this entangling of your Flax is a-remo- 
u 2 ving, 
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ving, the Yarn does not come down fo faſt as before z 
therefore, it muſt follow of conſequence, that ſome 
Parts of your Yarn twiſt more than others. This 
happening very often in the Day, eſpecially when 
your Flax is (pun athwart or acroſs, which occaſions 
it much more to entangle than if it were ſpun down 
its Length, as I have already hinted ; judge you, 
whether there can be an Equality of twiſting by uſing 
this ſort of Wheels, But, if your Spinner cannot 
turn her Wheel but with her right Hand, when that 
is employed in the clearing of the Lint from any In- 
cumberance, the Wheel ſtands, and does no longer 
twiſt, 

It may be ſaid, in anſwer to this, That the Foot 
may ſtop when thoſe Accidents happen, if Care be 
taken by the Spinner. But Experience ſhews the 
contrary, that the Foot, being uſed to move in a 
conſtant manner, it will inſenſibly continue to do ſo, 
to the great Prejudice of the Goods which are made 
of that Yarn, and to the unſpeakable Delay of the 
Weavers who work it: For, unequal twiſting of 
the Thread, makes it break more frequently than o- 
therwiſe it would; and the Weaver's Time is taken 
up in knotting and faſtening his Yarn. 

There is yet another Defect in theſe Wheels; 
which is, That they go with two Cords or Strings; 
the one goes round the Wheel and the Whirl of 
the Spindle, the other goes round the Wheel and 
the Whirl of the Spool, By which two Strings, both 
the Spindle and the Spool are turned at the ſame 
time; which ought not to be; for that over-twiſts 
your Yarn : On the contrary, the Wheels in France 
and Flanders (where the fineſt Yarn in the World is 
made) go only with one String round the Rim of 
the Wheel, which likewiſe reaches round the er 
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of the Spindle; and, by the Help of a String, one 
End whereof is faſtened to the Form of your W heel, 
which you bring over the Whirl of your Spool, and 
faſtens at the other End to a Peg, whereon your laſt 
mentioned String 1s wound or turned up, you keep 
your Spool to as flow, or as quick a Motion as you 
pleaſe, and twiſt your Yarn more or leſs as you think 
proper. 

After your Lint is ſpun into good Yarn, before 
you can make right Cloth of it, it muſt be well wa- 
ſhen and bleached, as hereafter directed. 


Directions for weaving Linen-cloth. 


Our firſt Care is, to make Choice of Reeds. 

The Teeth ſhould be even, and not too thick. 
Good Reedmakers ought to be encouraged ; for it is 
impoſſible to make good Cloth in an unequal and un- 
even Reed: Neither can the beſt Workmen in the 
World make good Cloth without good Geers. 
The Geers, too often uſed, are made of over coarſe 
Thread for weaving of fine Yarn. Coarſe Geers are 
ſtiff, and overlabours the Yarn that runs between the 
Threads your Geers are made of. It is much better 
to have Geers that are too fine than too coarſe; for 
the Cloth will laſt longer by ſo much as you fave, and 
keep your Yarn from breaking, and conſequently 
recommend your Goods to the Buyers; and you will 
ſave yourſelves much Labour and Time, which 
would be taken up in knotting your Warp. 

For dreſſing the Yarn in the Loom while it it wea- 
ving, take as much Buck-wheat Flour, and mingle 
it with cold Water, as will make the Water as thick 
as Paſte; boil it on the Fire for two Hours at the 


leaſt, taking care all that Time to ſtir it, ſo _ it 
oes 
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does not burn. If it becomes too thick or too thin, 
help it, by adding more Water or more Flour, as 
you ſee Occaſion. After ſuch Addition, boil it at 
leaſt half an Hour; and, when it has boiled ſufficient- 
ly, pour it into a clean earthen Veſſel ; where let it 
ſtand till cold. When it is cold, make a Hole there- 
in, ſufficient to hold ſome Part of your old ſour 
dreſſing Stuff, thereby to leaven the reſt, which will 
ſet it a- working. When it has fermented for five or 
ſix Days, or more, then incorporate the whole toge- 
ther, and uſe it as you have Occaſion. The older 
and ſtaler your dreſſing Stuff is, it is ſo much the 
better; wherefore you ought always to have a 


8 of it by you. 


e that would make good Cloth, ought to ſuit 


his Reed and his Yarn together. For Example, If 
a Man were to make a Warp of fourteen hundred 
Threads in Breadth, and, inſtead of Yarn of four- 
teen hundred, chuſes Yarn of fifteen or ſixteen hun- 
dred ; in ſuch a Caſe the Yarn could not be ſufficient 
to fill the Spaces of his Reed, and his Cloth will be 
ſleazy and thin. It is Madneſs in any Weaver to 
ſtint his Warp of its due Proportion of Threads : 
Every Man ought to have Regard to his own Cre- 
dit, and that of the Country, beyond a ſmall ſelfiſh 
Profit, which will not half fo ſoon enrich him and 
his Family, as a good Name and honeſt Dealing. 
Weft ought always to be ſomewhat finer than the 
Warp. The Weaver ſhould hold his Foot firmly 
and ſtrongly on his Treaddles whilſt he weaves, and 
likewiſe be careful each time he throws the Shuttle, 
that he draws the Thread ſtraight and light to the 
Cloth, before he ſtrikes with the Leath, or removes 
his Feet. This will fave him a great deal of Yarn 


in his Weft, and make his Cloth firm and laſting. 
There 
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| There is but one thing more that is requiſite to be 
ſpoken of in reference to the weaving of fine Linen, 
that at preſent occurs, which is, That each Weaver 
ought to have a Cellar (or ſome ſuch Place) under 
Ground to work in: For it is impoſſible for any 
Man (even the beſt Artiſt in the World) to weave 
fine Linen-yarn, unleſs it be in a cloſe Place; for the 
Weather will affect ſuch Yarn, and cauſe it to break 
every Moment, if wrought in a Place expoſed. 


Directions for bleaching of Linen-yarn, and Li- 
nen-cloth ; and an Account of the Materials fit 
for it, with the Way of uſing them. 


HE proper Materials are, Wood-aſhes brought 
from Muſcovy and Germany, and Caſſoup, (al- 
ſo a ſort of Aſhes), which are brought from Dantzick. 
But the common Wood-aſhes and Weed-aſhes made 
within this Kingdom, are as good as the beſt, un- 
leſs it be for bleaching Cloth of a high Price. You 
have Directions for making Potaſhes and Soap, 
p. 281. & ſeqz. He that would bleach well, muſt 
be provided with a convenient Bleaching-yard and 
Bleaching-houſe, and all things ſuitable ; for Shifts 
in Trade fail in the Event. He ought to have his 
Bleaching-yard well watered. The Nature of the 
Water ought to be ſoft, ſuch as will break Soap. The 
Yard ought to be fo ſituated as that in the Drought 
of Summer the Trenches and Pipes may be conſtant- 
ly ſupplied. As for the Bleaching-houſe, it ought 
to be furniſhed with good Coppers and Boilers, good 
Keeves or Tubs for Bucking, and alſo Stands and 
Vats for keeping the ſeveral Sorts and Degrees of 
Lyes, and other great Stands and Vats for keeping 
the Milk, and for milking the Cloths in. 


In 
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In the bleaching of your Yarn, you muſt firſt open 
each Hank, and lay it in your Bucking Keeve of 
Tub; then cover your Yarn with cold Water, and 
let it ſteep for about nine Hours time : Thereafter 
let go that Water by the means of a Spigget and Foſ- 
ſet, or Cock and Pail, as we call it in Scotland, which 
ought to be near the Bottom of your Tub; and then 
fill it again with Water. Continue thus to ſteep 


and cleanſe your Yarn from its Filth till ſuch time 


as you perceive that the Water is no way foul that 
comes from it. Then withdraw your Yarn out of 
your Tub, and rinſe it well in clean Water. After 
rinſing it, you muſt wring out all the Water, by 
wringing three or four Hanks at a time. Then lay 
it out to dry in your Bleaching-yard ; but be ſure ne- 
ver to beat or beetle it. By the time your Yarn is 
perfectly dry, you are to be provided with Lye pro- 
per for Bucking. The firſt Bucking you give your 
Yarn, ought to be with your ſtrongeſt Lye. Your 
Yarn being perfectly dry, you muſt dip three or 
four Hanks at a time, and lay them in your Bucking 
Keeve or Tub, in the moſt equal and even manner 
that poſſibly you can; never preſſing them too much, 
to the end the Lye may the better pierce and pene- 
trate them. All your Yarn being thus laid in your 
Keeve or Tub, put the Remainder of your Lye in 
which you dipt your Yarn, into a Pot or Pan, and 
make a ſlow Fire under it, taking care not to heat 
your Lye ſo for the firſt five Hours, whilſt you are thus 
Bucking, but that you may be able to endure your 
Hand in it. Your Fire made, you muſt very often 
take out ſome of your Lye, and pour it upon your 
Yarn in your Keeve or Tub; then you mult increaſe 
your Fire gradually and ſlowly, ſo as in four Hours 
time more to bring your Lye to boil: During a 
whi 
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which Time, you muſt continue to take your Lye 
out of your Copper, and put it into your Tub by 
ſmall Quantities at a time. When your Lye be- 
gins to beil, you muſt let it boil on for three Hours, 
during the whole Time lading or pouring your Lye 
out of your Copper into your Keeve ; ſo that, on 
the whole Matter, you will be twelve Hours buck- 
ing your Yarn, If your Lye was ſtrong and good, 
your Yarn will be brought to a yellow Colour, 
if the improper preparing of ſome Flax does not hin- 
der it : But where you find your Yarn, or Part of 
it, does not attain to this yellow Colour, you muſt 
repeat Bucking until it anſwers your Ends, When 
your Yarn is ſufficiently bucked for your Purpoſe, 
you muſt take it out, rinſe it in cold Water, and 
mugs well; taking care to wring but three or four 
Hanks at a time, that it may the better endure the 
Labour. Be ſure never to beat or beetle it. Then 
ſpread it out on your Bleaching- yard; where it muſt 
iy expoſed to the Weather for three or four Days be- 
ore you turn it. When that time is over, turn it, 
and let it ly there till the Side that was under be as 
good a Colour as the other. You muſt water Yarn 
on the Bleaching-yard as you do Cloth, that it may 
whiten the ſooner, and ly the ſhorter time upon the 
Green, This Bleaching, which was juſt now pre- 
ſcribed to be given to your Yarn, is not intended 
to make it very white, but chiefly to cleanſe it 
from the Filth which is incident to it, that your 
Cloth may be the thicker and ſtronger, and with 
more Eaſe brought to a Colour when it comes to be 
bleached. Wherefore bleach Yarn for all kinds of 
Cloth, except Cambricks and Lawns; the Yarn 
whereof ſhould not be bleached before it be woven. 


As to the bleaching of your Linen Cloth, you 
X x muſt 
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muſt begin with it as you did with your Yarn, by 
ſteeping it in cold Water in your Keeve or Tub for 
nine Hours; then change the Water on it, till 
ſuch time as you can perceive that the Water is 
no longer diſcoloured ; rinſe, wring, and lay it out 
to bleach, obſerving conſtantly to water it ſo as ne- 
ver to ſuffer it to be too dry. When it hath Jain 
three or four Days thus on the Graſs, and is dry, 
you muſt take hold of each Piece (one after ano- 
ther) by the Selvedge, and draw the Cloth to you, 
ſtill holding it in the moſt even manner that you can, 
until you come to the further End; with the Cor- 


ners of which further End you ty your Cloth very 


looſely in the Middle of the Folds, and fo lay it in 
your Bucking Keeve or Tub with the two Selvedges 
upwards. This you muſt do until you have placed 
as much Cloth in your Tub as will cover the Bottom 
of it, taking care not to pack the Cloth fo cloſe but 
that your Lye may penetrate to all Parts equally. 
Note, That you muſt never, it poſſible, buck your 
Cloth but when it is very dry. When you have laid 
the firſt Range of Cloth in your Tub, you muſt pour 
as much milk-warm Lye on it as will ſufficiently 
ſoak through all Parts of your Cloth. Then you muſt 


lay another Range in the ſame manner as you did the 
firſt; pour on more Lye until that be ſoaked as 


the other was; and continue to do fo till your Keeve 


or Tub be full. That done, you muſt begin to buck, 


for twelve Hours together, obſerving the Directions 


. (in relation to the Fire) given for the former Article, 


Your two firſt Buckings ought to be of very ſtrong 
Lye; but afterwards you ſhould abate of that 
Strength in proportion as your Cloth grows nearer to 
its Perfection of Whiteneſs, leſt you make it rotten 
and unſerviceable by over ſtrong Lye. _—_ _ 
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Bucking, you muſt carry it ſtraight to the Bleaching- 
yard, where it ought to ly forty eight Hours. Thus 
you muſt do ten times ſucceſſively, or thereabouts, 
according to the Nature of the Cloth, from the Buck 
to the Bleaching-yard, and from the Bleaching-yard 


to the Buck, before you begin to uſe it with Milk; 


{till giving it weaker Lye after the two firſt Buck- 
ings, and conſtantly obſerving to water your Cloth 
on the Graſs, ſo as never to ſuffer it to be dry du- 
ring theſe Bleachings. It is impoſſible to preſcribe 
a certain Rule, or to direct the preciſe Number of 
Buckings that ought to be given to Cloth, becauſe 
that depends on the ſorts or kinds you are to bleach ; 
and therefore the Experience and Judgment of the 
Bleacher muſt guide him therein. Your thin fine 
Cloths will bleach much ſooner than your coarſe or 
{tiff ſtubborn Cloths will do: But both forts muſt 

be very dry, when you put them into the Milk. 
The milking of Cloth was nor uſed in this King- 
dom till of late; but it is found by Experience to 
contribute much to the bringing Cloth to a good Co- 
lour. You are already told, that you muſt have 
large Tubs or Vats for the keeping of your Milk. 
Theſe Vats, which ſhould hold a Tun or two a-piece, 
you ought to keep full of Butter-milk, or ſour Milk, 
as it is commonly called, ſkimmed Milk, Whey, 
and the like, mixed together; there to ſtand and 
ſour until you have Occaſion to uſe them. It is very 
rare that your Milk proves too four ; but, if at any 
time it ſhould, abate its Sourneſs by adding cold Wa- 
ter. When your Cloth is dry, and ready to be 
milked, have a great Tub with Milk ſet half-way 
in the Ground, Your Cloth, being well ſoaked there- 
in, you muſt preſs it down with heavy Planks or 
Weights, ſo as it may not be raiſed by the Fermen- 
h X X 2 tation 
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tation that will be in your Milk. When the Cloth 
has lain a while, take care that theſe Weights be ſuf- 
ficient : For it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine what a 
Force this Milk has. You muſt alſo be careful that 
your Planks be neither of new Oak or Allar; for 
thoſe Woods ſpoil and ſtain Cloth very much, as 
will alſo ſeveral ſorts of Stones, if laid upon Cloth 
either in the Tubs or in the Feild. Thus your Cloth 
muſt ſteep for at leaſt forty eight Hours; or, if you 
leaſe, for three Days and three Nights; for it will 
ſo much the better for the Cloth. Then ſpread it 
on the Green, and water it well, to prevent its yy 


with the Milk in it. When the Milk is well out of 


your Cloth by watering, then you muſt rinſe it, and 
waſh it well with a Lather of Soap. Your next Bu- 
ſineſs is, to buck the Cloth again juſt as it comes from 
the Soap- ſuds; and, when bucked, you muſt, with- 
out further rinſing, ſpread it on the Graſs in your 
Bleaching-yard. There it muſt remain expoſed to the 
Air for two Days and two Nights, and be con- 
ſtantly watered in the Day-time each Time you lay 
it out to bleach. Thus you muſt do for ſix, ſeven 
or eight Times ſucceſſively, until you perceive your 
Cloth is come to the Colour you deſire to give it; 
that is to ſay, you muſt milk, then graſs, then waſh, 
then ſoap and buck by Turns, until you attain your 
End ; for it is impoſſible to propoſe a certain Rule, 
for the former Reaſons, and in regard of the great 
Variety of Cloth : Only this muſt be obſerved, that, 
each Time you buck, you muſt ſpend twelve Hours, 
during all which Time you ought to be conſtantly 
lading or pouring the Lye into your Tub, according 
to the former Directions; for otherwiſe you may 
chance to burn your Cloth, eſpecially when the Lye 
grows hot. This Rule is alſo conſtantly to be ob- 

ſerved, 
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ſerved, that your Cloth be very dry when you lay it 
in the Milk. The laſt Time that you milk your 
Cloths, you ought (inſtead of the uſual waſhing or 
rinſing that you give them) to lay them in an open 


_ + Ciſtern or Tub; where People with clean Feet ſhould 


tramp them very well for half an Hour, or therea- 
bouts. That done, waſh them with clean Water, 
until you perceive the Water to be no way diſ- 
coloured. Then, having made your Bucking-tub 
very clean, you muſt lay your Cloths in it juſt as you 
did at firſt, and ſteep them in warm Water for an 
Hour. Then let go that Water, and ſteep them a 
ſecond Time in Water ſomewhat warmer, where 
they ought to ſteep for an Hour longer : Let that 
Water go likewiſe, and ſteep your Cloths a third 
Time in Water yet warmer than the former; but 
ſtill obſerve, that even the laſt Water muſt not be 
ſo hot as to boil. This laſt ſteeping need not be near 
ſo long as the former ; half an Hour is ſufficient. 
Then take out your Cloth, rinſe and wring it well, 
that it may be cleanſed from the Lye, Milk and Soap, 
and made more ſuſceptible or apt to draw in the 
_ and Blue; which is the next Thing to be 
one. 

It is impoſſible to preſcribe a certain Rule for pre- 
paring of Starch wherewith to dreſs your Cloth, be- 
cauſe of the great Variety of Cloths which muſt be 
made : For fine thin Cloths require a thicker and 
more ſubſtantial Starch than coarſer Cloths do; 
therefore it is requiſite that Bleachers ſhould have 
ſome Experience and Knowledge therein. Every 
Landreſs or Waſher and Dreſſer of Linen knows 
how to make Starch, and prepare it far the beauti- 
Jus of her Linen : But the Starch made uſe of in 

is Trade is not ſo thick as that for theirs. The 


way 
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way to make it is this: You muſt fill the Boiler or 
Pan wherein you deſign to make your Starch, about 


three Quarters full of Water; when the Water boils, 


pour into it as much Starch diſſolved in Water, as 
will compleatly fill your Boiler; keep it ſtirring per- 
petually, leſt it burn, and let it boil for half an Hour, 
or thereabouts; then take it off the Fire, ſtrain it in- 
to another Veſſel with warm Water in it, in pro- 
portion to the Cloths you deſign to dreſs, taking 
great Care to keep ſtirring it, breaking and diſſol- 
ving the Clods of Starch therein, that the whole may 
be of an equal Thickneſs or Conſiſtency. That done, 
you muſt mix Powder- blue in other Water, in ſuch 
Quantity as you would give your Cloth a higher or a 
lower Colour, and therein you muſt mix your Starch 
prepared as aforeſaid. Thus you may make your 
Starch thicker or thinner, as you ſee moſt for the Be- 
nefit of your Cloth. Take great Care never to uſe 
Indigo or Stone- blue, becauſe it gives a dull dark 

Colour. | | 
When you have thus prepar*d your Water for ſtarch- 
ing and blueing, put your Cloth therein ; and when 
it is well ſoaked, take it out, wring it very hard, and 
lay it extended on the Graſs in your Bleaching-yard 
to dry, You will generally find, that the blue will 
ſettle in ſome Parts of your Cloth more than in o- 
thers : In which Caſe, you muſt, with a clean Cloth 
wet in Water, rub ſuch Parts thereof, until you 
bring them down to the Colour they ought to have. 
Your Cloths being now well ſtarched and blued, ac- 
cording to the Circumſtance or Nature thereof, and 
being very dry, you muſt fold them up as well as 

you can, or ſend them to a Lapper. 

It is requiſite to add a Word or two in reference to 
the preparing of Lye for bucking your Cloth, Tt 
was 


. 
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was told you, that the beſt Aſhes yet known in the 
World, are Wood- aſhes and Caſſoup. But it is im- 
poſſible to preſcribe ſuch a Rule, as that a Perſon 
entirely ignorant in the Bleaching- trade ſhould be 
made perfect thereby: For it is in this, as in brew- 
ing of Ale, an indiſpenſable Requiſite, that the Per- 
{on employed ſhould have Experience and Judgment 
enough to know the Goodneſs or Imperfection of the 
Materials to be employed. But thoſe who have oc- 


caſion to make uſe of Wood-aſhes and Caſſoup, will 


find that the following Directions will be helpful to 
them. Caſſoup and Wood-aſhes are very hard, there- 
fore you muſt reduce them ſeverally into Powder ; 
then to each Hogſhead of boiling Water, you muſt 
put fifty or ſixty Pound-weight of Caſſoup, if you de- 
ſign to make a Caſſoup-lye ; or the like Weight of 
Wood-aſhes, if you have a mind to make your Lye 
of that Material: And fo in proportion as to the 


; — you would make. Having boiled your 
A 


es therein-for half an Hour, or thereabouts, you 
muſt withdraw your Fire from under your Copper, 
that your Lye may ſettle ; which it will not do whilſt 
there is Heat under it. The Liquor being clear, 
you muſt gently ſkim it off the Aſhes, and put it in- 
to a Vat; where you muſt keep it apart from the 
reſt, till you have occaſion to uſe it. That done, 
you muſt put the like Quantity of Water into your 
Copper as at firſt, and boil that likewiſe in the man- 


ner as you did the firſt; and, when it is ſettled, you 


muſt ſkim it as formerly, and put that into another 
large Vat; which ought to be twice or thrice larger 
than your former, becauſe you muſt mix your ſecond 
and third Lyes together. Your third is made as 
the two former. Theſe two latter Lyes are ſtrength- 
ened, by adding thereto as much of the firſt Lye as 

you 
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ou judge neceſſary to make it ſufficiently ſtrong. 
ake this Caution along with you, that the Danger 
is not great in having your Lye ſomewhat too weak, 
for that may be ſupplied by re-bucking your Cloth : 
But if it ſhould happen to be over ſtrong, it will 
burn and deſtroy the whole. By taking of theſe 
three Lyes from your Aſhes, you will not have ex- 
tracted the whole Strength of them ; therefore you 
muſt afterwards take them out of your Boiler, and 
lay them into a Tub like unto a Brewing-keeve, 
wherein Brewers maſk their Drink; and having 
fenced the Bottom of the Tub with Straw, to pre- 
vent the Aſhes clodding about the Hole, you muſt 
put either hot or cold Water therein, and let it be 
well mixed or maſhed together ; and after twen 
four Hours ſoaking, or as you want it, let it go ju 
as you do Wort. This you muſt repeat while you 
find that there is any Strength in the Aſhes, and keep 
all theſe ſeveral Lyes together, wherewith you ma) 
abate the Force of your ſtronger and ſtrongeſ 
Lyes, in proportion as you find your Cloth to grow 
nearer and nearer the Colour which you would give 
it. You will find theſe Wood-aſhes and Caſſoups, 
after you have extracted all the Lye you can, very 
uſeful for manuring cold Grounds. : 
There is a great Difference between Caſſoup and 
Wood-aſhes. The firſt, being of a hard, harſh Qua- 
| lity, is propereſt for your firſt Buckings, before you 
put your Cloth to the Milk : It ſearches and pierces 
the Cloth with more Force than the other. But, after 
milking, the Wood-aſhes are the propereſt; in re- 
gard they do, by their ſoft oily Quality, nouriſh the 
Cloth at the ſame time that they cleanſe it from its 
Filth. The Caſſoup, if uſed after the milking of 
your Cloth, may make it too thin, or * it; 
| ere. 
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therefore uſe each in their proper Seaſons + For no- 
thing does fo effectually bring Goods into Reputation, 
and advance Trade, as an honeſt conſcientious Diſ- 
charge of Duty in a Dealer. | 

In caſe Caſſoup cannot be had, you may make uſe 
of Wood-aſhcs or Pot-aſhes in place of it. The 
Aſhes of any Wood or Plant, particularly Ferns and 
Whins, are good for bleaching Cloth. You are di- 
rected how to burn theſe Vegetables p. 281. & ſegg. 


Abftraft of the Directions publiſhed in the Dublin 
Eſſays concerning the Culture and Dreſſing of 
Flax, | 


Trong, moiſt and clayey Loams, are the beſt 
Lands for Flax. They yicld great Crops, par- 
ticularly of Seed; which in the preſent State of the Li- 
nen-manufacture of this Kingdom ought tobe firſt con- 
ſidered. Light Lands afford fine Flax indeed, but 
in ſmall Qantities, little Seed, and that indifferent, 
When Flax-ground requires Manures, thoſe ſhould 
be preferred which throw up the leaſt Weeds. Of 
this kindare,among others, Marl, Lime and Sea-wreck. 
Upon the ſame account Ley is the fitteſt Land for 


Flax, which ſuccerds beſt always on freſh Grounds, 


provided they are tilled ſufficiently, 

; Theſe ought to be broken up in the Spring, that 
they may receive the Benefit of the next Summer's 
Fallowing, as well as that of the ſucceeding Winter, 
Three Plowings will be requiſite to bring them into 
proper Tilth z and, if more be beſtowed upon them, 
the Farmers won't repent their Labour, 

In the ſecond Plowing at the Approach of Winter, 
the Ridges may be well thrown up, high and ſharp, 
to turn off immoderate Rains; but, in that Plowing 

Yy which 
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which immediately preceeds the Sowing, they muſt 


be laid as flat as poſſible, and much broader than for 
other Crops. | 

TheChoice of Seed isof great Importance; and the 
thickeſt, oilieſt and heavieſt is the beſt, Changing 
it from any Soil to any other, keeps it from degenera- 
ting; from lighter Soils to heavier, conſiderably im- 
proves it. Conſtantly ſown on the ſame Ground, it 
fails in a few Years. e 

The true Time for ſowing is in March, the firſt 
good Seaſon in that Month. 

Even Sowing is of great Importance; and beſt at- 
tained when the Seedſman goes up the Ridge in a 
ſtraight Line, and delivers the Seed with his right 
Hand, and then returns in the ſame Path, and throws 
it with the left, | 

Four Buſhels is the full Allowance to the Iriſb Acre. 
If you ſow much thicker, your Ground will afford 

ou little Seed; if much thinner, your Flax will pro- 
ly be coarſe and ſtubborn. 

Weeding can be ſpared but ſeldom. Few Crops 
are clean without it, and no Flax-crop will be a good 
one which is not at the ſame Time a clean one. 
You may weed Flax when it is two Inches high, and 
you may defer it without danger till it is five. Sit- 
ting on it will not injure it, but treading will deſtroy it. 

By the latter End of June or the Beginning of July, 
Flax ſown in March will probably be ripe. A ripe 
Crop inclines to a bright yellow, and the Seed upon 
Trial will be found firmand full, and of a lively brown. 
*Tis then Time to pull your Flax, except it be de- 
ſigned for the fineſt kind of Yarn. In that Caſe it 
may ſtand a little longer, till the Seed of ſome Bows 
begins to ſned: For the ripeſt Flax works always beſt = 
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the Dutch Method, and turns out fineſt from the Mills. 

To make your Flax, lay it by Handfuls on the Ground 

in little Heaps a Foot and a half high, and turn the 

Heads of every Handful to the South, to receive all 

the Action of the Sun. In eighteen or twenty Days it 
may be bundled for Carriage, and drawn home. 

There it muſt be laid ſafely and under Cover. It 
is a needleſs Trouble and an unneceſſary Charge to 
ſtack it. TheFlax-drefſer ſhould ſet about it in all haſte, 
to prevent the Loſs of the next, and the beſt Seaſon. 

To theſe approved Inſtructions to the Farmer, 
we ſhall add the following Directions, taken out of 
Letters ſent to the Society by Correſpondents who 
were pleaſed to conceal their Names. 

As it 1s agreed, that the lighteſt Loams and the 
thickeſt Crop afford the fineſt Flax, it may be of uſe 
to let the Farmer know how he may ſave ſuch Crops 
from lodging, as they generally do. The Method 
is a little expenſive ; but, if it anſwers, it will quit 
Coſt very well. When the Flax is in the Ground, di- 
vide your Field into equal Squares, the Sides of which 


may be four or five Feet long and at each Angle thruſt 


a forked Stick ſteady in the Ground. When your Flax 
is ſome Inches high, lay from Stick to Stick a light croſs 
Pole; and this will ſupport the Flax, and hinder it 
from lodging. Some — inſtead of Poles; but 
they yield too much, and anſwer but imperfectly. 

The Gentleman concludes, by aſſuring the Society, 
that this Method is in common Uſe abroad. However, 
we leave it to Experience to ſet a Value on it; and 
= wait till then to encourage the Farmer to pur- 

ue it. 

The ſecond Direction wants leſs Time to recom- 

mend itſelf, and may probably be more readily com- 


ied with, 
pu Y y 2 High 
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High Winds are ſo common in this Country, that 
there 18 Reaſon to hend, that the Dutch Method 
of laying your Flax looſe upon the Ground, would 
be attended with conſiderable Inconveniency. I be- 
lieve the Method I purſue is ſafer. I gently tie each 
Handful as cloſe as may be to the Hcads; and then, 
ſpreading out the Ends, ſet it upright on the Ground. 
Three or four of theſe 1 make one Stook ; 
and into ſuch ſmall 8 I divide all the Flax I 
have. They dry ſoon, becauſethe Wind has free Acceſs 
to the Stalks, as the Sun has to the Hcads, and the 
Rain cannor lodge in any Quantity upon them. 

Ripling comes next. Two Men may work at 
every Inſtrument, by fixing it on a B-nch, that one 
may fit at either End. Let them take ſmall Hand- 
fuls at atime, and draw the Flax through the Riple 
without Violence. Two Women to cach Bench are 
neceſſary to hand the Flax in Bundles to the Riplers, 
to receive it from them again, to ſort it according to 
its ſeveral Degrees of Length, Strength, Ripeneſs 
and Fineneſs, and to tie it ely in little Sheaves. / 

After ripling, the Seed muſt be carried to the 
Granary, and the Flax laid down to Water. If poſ- 
fible, diſpoſe of the whole into your Ponds together. 
The Summer, which draws haſtily towards an End, 
is your fitteſt Seaſon, and ſhoald be hufbanded with 
Care. However, let nothing tempt you to uſe Bog- 
holes and running Waters, *Tis better to be delayed 
1 than diſcolour or damage all your 

lax. 

Cover your Flax, to keep it down, with your Slutch 
or Mire at the Bottom of your Ponds; or, till that be 
gathered in fufficient Quantities, with Clay, Ruſhes, 
Fern or Timber, From four to twelye or thirteen 


; 
{ 
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Days is the Time requiſite for watering. After the 
fourth, examine your Flax daily, and be particu- 
larly careful not to let it ly too long, *Tis a Miſtake 
on the ſafer Side, to draw it off the ſooneſt. 

In graſſing, the ſhorteſt Graſs ſhould be preferred. 
Dry Sand- banks do well. On either the Flax muſt be 
turned every fecond Day, and generally lies from a 
Fortnight to three Weeks, 

To dry your Flax, heat your Oven thoroughly ; 
then let it cool, till a Man can ſtand in it without Un- 
eaſineſs; fill it over Night, and your Flax will be 
ready for the Break next Morning. The Dirt and 
Straws ſcutched out of the Flax in one Day, will 
heat the Oven for the next. 

When you break your Flax, take Sheaf by Sheaf 
out of the Oven as you uſe it: It comes criſp under 
the Engine, works the better and more eaſily. Tis 
an Error to lay the Flax, as we do, as far as may be 
from the Joint. The nearer it is placed to the Centre 
of Motion in the Break, the more readily it ſplits, 
and the leſs Damage it receives, 

In ſcutching, chuſe the broad round Scutch : The 
ſquare and narrow one, in uſe among us, cuts and 
deſtroys the Flax. 

By the Time the Flax is ſcutched, and about the 


middle of October, it will be Time to threſh the Seed. 


This may be done by driving Horſes backwards 


and forwards on the Bows, or by drawing over them 


a heavy Rolling ſtone upon a ſmooth hard Floor. 
Cleaning it requires more Nicety. To do it tho- 
roughly, it muſt firſt go through the Winnow, which 
ſeparates it from the Bows; through the Riddle next, 
to take out Straws, Stones, and larger Dirt; then ſuc- 
ceſſively through two different Sieves; the firſt bored 
with oval Holes, to let through the Seed, * 
| ng 
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thing elſe of greater Bulk; the ſecond cloſer, to re- 
tain the Seed, and afford a Paſſage to all ſmaller Bo- 
dies; and laſtly through the Screen or Wire-harp, 
which frees it from all Duſt. | 

When the Flax-dreſſer has thus cleaned his Seed, 
he ſhould return to his Flax, and put it through the 
Fining- mills. The Wheel in theſe turns alternatel 
from right to left, and from left to right, twice 
way; and, according to the Number of theſe double 
Turns, the Flax comes out the finer, the ſmoother, and 
the ſofter. Fourſcore ſuch Turns is the moſt that any 
Flax requires, and probably as much as it will bear. 

N. B. For want of theſe Fining-mills in Scotland, 
beating of Flax is directed. 

In hackling, Women and Children ſhould be em- 
ployed from Choice. They work with greater 
Gentleneſs than Men, and Care and Tenderneſs are 
the main Excellencies in this Buſineſs. For the 
beſt Flax, four Sets of Hackles will be requiſite, each 
of them of a different Fineneſs. Through theſe it 
may be drawn ſucceſſively, and every Time with 
portionable Caution. The laſt, whoſe Teeth is like 
the fineſt Needles, requires the utmoſt Skill, and 
ſhould be truſted with few Hands. 

The following Letter ſhall conclude this Paper. 
You get it without Alteration or Apology. 

It is but a ſmall Mite I have to offer to your Ap- 
<« probation, but I am loth it ſhould be loſt or buri- 
« edwithout imparting, having ſeen the good Effects 
« of it. It is an Invention of one Rigby, in the Ser- 
« vice of the Right Honourable the Lord St. George, 


in his Factory at  Convaught. After ripling the 


« Flax, he ſent the Bows to the Mill in Sacks, order- 
<« ing the Millſtones to be ſet as uſual for making 


« Groatsz then grinded the Bows, and found it hurt 
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not the Seed to any Value, but left the Griſt fit for 
« the Winnowing : By which means in a few Days 
« were ſaved upwards of twelve Hogſheads of good 
« Seed, which muſt have taken long Time and ma- 
ny Hands to accompliſh otherwiſe, The Mill- 
<« ſtones may be ſet at Diſcretion to grind as fine as 
« you think fit, but ſo as not too much to damage 
<« the Seed. 

P. S. The Bows are ſuppoſed to be dry.“ 


Directions for propagating and dreſſing of Hemp. 


. Emp, as well as Flax, requires good Seed; 

which ought to be renewed from Time to 
Time. The beſt is had from Riga or Narva. Hemp- 
ſeed is not ſo apt to degenerate as Flax- ſeed is; and 
by change of Soil it will much recover its Vigour. 

2. Hemp requires a deep, fat, brown Soil; and 
may be ſowed on Ground newly dunged; nay, if 
it is not ſufficiently rich and fat, it ought to be dung- 
ed over again, It muſt have the ſame Plowings and 
Harrowings as Flax. Moiſt Grounds, or ſuch as breed 
Ruſhes, are altogether improper for Hemp, till ful- 
ly drained, | | 

3. A Boll of Hemp-ſeed will ſuffice to ſow an Acre 
of Land, and ſo proportionally. The ſame Seaſon 
of the Year wherein you ſow Flax, you ought alſo to 
ſow Hemp; and your Ground muſt be laid level and 
flat: When it is once ſown, and well covered with 
Earth, fo as the Birds cannot come at it, you need 
have no further Care of it, until it is ripe and fit to pull. 

4. The female Hemp is conſtantly ripe five or fix 
Weeks ſooner than the male. The way to know 
them is this: The female bears a Bloſſom, but no 
Seed; the male bears a Seed. The way to _ 
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when the female is ripe, and fit for pulling, is by ob- 
ſerving when the Stalk as well as Leaf is growing yel- 


low; then that Sort of Hemp is ripe ; Or if, ina fair 


Morning, upon ſhaking of the Stalks, you perceive 
much Duſt to fall off from the Bloſſom, the female 
Hemp is fit for pulling. | 

5. You muſt obſerve the fame Caution in the 
pulling of your Hemp as you did in your Flax tor 
there are in Hemp, as well as Flax, Diverſitics of 
Degrees of Coarſeneſs and Fineneſs: Therefore, in pul- 
ling the female Hemp, you muſt take Care to ſort the 
coarſeſt together, the middle Sort likewiſe together, 
and fo the fineſt by itſelf. Beware, in pulling it, 
that you do not break the Stalks of your male Hemp; 
for by the breaking of the Stalks, your Sced, as well 
as male Hemp, will ſuffer. You muſt ſtill, as you 
have a ſufficient Quantity of Hemp, make ſmall 
Sheaves of it about the Thickneſs of your Thigh; 
tie them in the Middle, and let them dry for it is 


a certain Rule, That Hemp or Flax ought never to 


be watcredorgrafſed until it is 8 If you de- 
ſign to water your female Hemp the ſame Scaſon that 


- pull it, you muſt tie it up in Sheaves, about the 


igneſs of your Waiſt, with three ſtrong Strings; 
one at each End, and one in the Middle. It ought 
to be ſo moderately tied, that you need not fear its 
burſting; but at the ſame Time not ſo hard but that 
the Water may conveniently penetrate to all Parts of 
it. In the tying up your Shcaves, you muſt ſet the 
one half. of your Roots one way, and the other half 
the other way, that all the Sheaves may be of equal 
Thickneſs. If you forbear the watering that Seaſon, 
you need not in ſuch Caſe tie your Hemp into big 
Sheaves z but when it is ſufficiently dry, fo as to be 
out of Danger of Heating, you ought to put it = 
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dry Barn, or ſtack itin the Barn-yard, laying always 
the Roots outward, as you would do Corn; and 
there leave it till the Seaſon offers for watering of it. 
But all this while you muſt carefully obſerve to keep 


all your Sorts of Hemp apart from each other. 


6. When you come to water your Hemp, you muſt 
make Bundles or Sheaves, as already obſerved. It is 
needleſs to enlarge on the watering part, in regard it 
differs nothing from what is ſaid in relation to Flax, 
Your Pits for Hemp ought to be deep and wide, be- 
cauſe of the great Length which good Hemp grows to. 
You muſt in all Things obſerve the Directions given 
in relation to the watering of Flax; and by trying 
the ſame Experiments you was directed to make in 
reference to. it, you will diſcover when your ſeveral 
Sorts of Hemp may be fully watered. 

— is well watered, you muſt 
take it up; and having waſhed away the Filth that 
clings to it, you muſt graſs it in the ſame manner as 
Flax, obſerving the like Rules and Directions as to 
each Quality and Sort of Hemp, This is ſtill to be 
underſtood in caſe you deſign it for Cloth: But if 
you deſign it for 9 or Nets, there will be no 
Occaſion for graſſing of it; but only, after it is taken 
out of the Water, you may again ſtook it till it is dry; 
then put it in a dry Barn, where you ought to let it 
ſweat for ſix Weeks or two Months, that it may 


work the more kindly. Note likewiſe, that female 
Hemp is generally fitter for Cloth than male, becauſe 


it is finer, 
8. As for your male Hemp, you will diſcover 


when it is ripe and fit for pulling y the following 


Obſervations, When your Hemp-ſeed is become 
large and well coloured, and the Podds, or Places 


where the Seed is lodged, begin to open, ſo as 
2 2 through 
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through the ſmall Clefts you may perceive the Seed, 


you muſt forthwith pull it without loſs of Time; 


for a ſmall Delay may be fatal to the whole Crop, 
both of Seed and Hemp. In the pulling it, you muſt 
obſerve the Cautions given; that is, Put the coarſeſt, 
the middle, and the fineſt ſorts all by themſelves; 
and you muſt be careful, as you pull your male Hemp, 
not to ſhed the Seed; but when your Hemp is dry, 
you ought to have a wooden Stool, with a Sheet un- 
der it, and beat the Seed into the Sheet, breaking 
your Hemp as little as may be. The male Hemp 
cannot well be watered the ſame Year it is pulled; 
ſo you have nothing to do with it that Year, but to 
fit it for the Barn, the ſame way as you was direct- 
ed to do with the female Hemp. When the Seaſon 
offers for watering and graſſing, you muſt purſue 
_—_ the Rules given in reference to the female 
Hemp. 
= When your Hemp is fit for breaking, you muſt 
e uſe of Breaks, which are common in this King- 
dom. If the Weather be fair, you ought to expoſe 
it to the Sun and Air to dry it, that it may break 
more kindly ; but if it be moiſt and damp, you muſt 
then dig a Pit or Hole in the Ground about four or 
five Feer deep, at each Corner whereof you muſt fix 
a wooden Fork, which Fork muſt be three or four 
Feet high from the Ground : On theſe Forks place 
Sticks whereon to ſpread your Hemp; ſpread it ve- 
ry thin; kindle a gentle Fire in the Pit of Hemp- 
ſtraw, and therewith dry your Hemp: It will dry 
in a very little Time. Take great care not to over- 
dry it; and above all, not to ſcorch it. When it is 
dry enough, break it with your Breaks, and after- 
wards rub and ſcutch it. 5 
ro. After you have cleared your Seed from your 
| Hemp, 
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Hemp, you muſt be very careful, while the Seed 
is new, to prevent its heating, by frequent turn- 
ing. Keep it in a Place that is dry, but not cloſe; 
for the Air will help to preſerve it. When you have 


ſcutched your Hemp, and wrought it clean from 


the Straw and Roots, ty it up ſeverally, according 
as the kinds and ſorts of Hemp are, and put it into 
a Place moderately dry, (for the Place where you 
keep Hemp ought to be neither too dry nor too 
damp), there keep it until you have Occaſion to uſe 
it. The longer you keep your Hemp in this man- 
ner, the better will it work, and the Goods which 
it produces will prove the better. 

11. The Heckling of Hemp is of courſe the next 
Thing to be treated of, This is to be more or leſs 
done according to the Uſe to which you deſign to ap- 
ply it: As for Inſtance, If you deſign Hemp for 
groſs or coarſe Yarn, you need not heckle it in that 
Caſe, but with a large tooth'd Heckle. If you de- 


ſign it for finer Uſes, you muſt begin with your 


coarſe Heckle; and heckle it again in the ſecond 
Heckle. If you would have your Hemp brought to 
be yet finer, you muſt heckle it a third Time, and 
in a finer Heckle. You muſt always work Hemp 
gradually, and not heckle it at firſt with your finer 
or fineſt Heckle : For, if you do, you muſt expect 
more Tow than Hemp fit for Uſe and Service. When 

you have a mind to have it extraordinary fine, aps 
muſt not in the leaſt heckle it; but you muſt work it 


entirely by the help of a Bruſh for that Purpoſe, 

made of Hogs Briſtles, and ſtiffened artificially with 

Glew. This bruſhing does not ſo wear and tear it 

as the Heckles do, but by eaſy Degrees ſeparates the 

Threads and Fibres thereof, Any body that has a 

mind to make Trial of * Bruſhes, may be 3 
2 2 
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ed with them at Edinburgh for a ſmall Thing. A 
Bruſh will laſt many Years if well and carefully uſed, 
Hemp requires Heckles with longer and larger 
Teeth than Flax does. If you deſign your Hemp 
for Sail-cloth, two Hecklings will ſuffice ; and thoſe 
Hecklings are to be in the firſt and ſecond large 
Heckles, But if you deſign it for Cordage, one 
Heckling may be ſufficient, and you may have a 
Heckle with wider and ſtronger Teeth for that Pur- 
poſe than is uſual, You may mix Tow together 
with your Hemp in the making of your Cordage z 
but it were better for the Goods and for the Buyer to 
have them made of Hemp only; and the Tow may 
be uſed for many profitable Purpoſes by itſelf. At 
all Times when you are to heckle or bruſh Hemp or 
Flax, you muſt begin with the Ends which grew next 
the Ground, becauſe they are ſtrongeſt ; and, when 
they once divide, the other End is more eaſily 
wrought, . | 


Of foftening Hemp and Flax. 


Fter beating, and firſt heckling of the Hemp, 
A take a large Pewter Stoup, or White-iron Fla- 
gon ; fill it full of made-up Heads of Hemp cloſe 

acked, and put it in a Pot of boiling Water; the 
Mouth of the Stoup or Flagon is to be ſtopped cloſe 
with a Cloth, ſo as no Water get into it. Fe it boil 
full two Hours, and jt will make the Hemp ſoft 
to heckle, and ſpin as fine as any Lint. The Cloth 
of Hemp laſts longer than any Cloth whatſoever ; 
and the Hards of it, when thus prepared, will make 
good and ſtrong Shirting and Sheeting, or Napry, 
or Country-people, | Th 
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The fame Method will ſoften Flax, and make the 
Fibres of it ſeparate the better in the after Hecklings. 


Receipts for dying Linen-yarn. 
To ſet a Blue-vat, 


Ake a Pound of good Rock-indigo, and grind 

it with a little Water till it be as fine as Oil; 

which you muſt be very ſure to do, otherwiſe your 
Indigo will not ſpend. You may let this — 
f Water. 

When your Indigo is fully grinded, let your Water be 
brought to a good Heat, ſo as you can ſcarce hold 
your Hand in it. Then put into your hot Water 
about a Chopin of Wheat-bran, three Pound of beſt 
Engliſh Potaſhes, half a Pound bright Madder, and 
then waſh in your Indigo, ſtirring all very well to- 
gether, Then cover your Copper or Vat very cloſe, to 
keep it to its Heat till Morning; in which Time 
your Vat will be ſprung, as you will ſee by the Li- 
quor's being greeniſh. Then put a little flow Fire to 
her of Cinders, or the like, and keep her up to the 
firſt Heat : This will bring her to full work, and in 
the Afternoon you may work her. But you muſt. 
not put into this ſmall Veſſel above two Spyndle of 
Yarn at a Time; for, if you do, it will put your 
Vat off her Work; and betwixt every Time you 
work, let her ſtand an Hour or two, till ſtirring 
when you have done, and keeping a little Stove to 
keep her up to her Heat: And if your Vat looks 


black by overworking, then let her ſtand till cold, 


and put a ſlow Fire to her, and bring her to a Heat by 
degrees; and when hot, put in a little Potaſhes and 


a little Madder, and let her ſtand till Morning, as at 


firſt, 
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firſt, and ſhe will come to work as before. If you 
have any Yarn for ſky or pale Blue, you muſt wet it 
in cold Water, wring it and ſhake it out, and put it 
in on Sticks, and dip it into your Vat, putting it un- 
der Liquor; and give it two or three Turns over, ac- 
cording as you would have it in Deepneſs: When 
done, wring hard out, ſhake, and hang it to dry. 
Theſe pale Colours ought to be done in a freſh Vat. 
Do the fame with your dark Blues; and every four 
or five Turns wring out, ſhake in the Air, and re- 
turn it after the ſame manner, till your Colour be 
dark as you would have it. Then wring hard, and 
hang up to dry; and, when dry, get ſome boiling 
Water, and rinſe your Yarn well in it. Then wring 
hard as before, and hang to dry; and be ſure ſhake 
often as it hangs drying. This will give your Yarn 
a good Gloſs, and make it wind well, 
Note, Any Yarn for ſky ſhould be white, or near 
white; and that for dark Blue well boiled. 


To dye Logwood Blue. 


O four Pound weight of Yarn, allow a Pound 
Logwood; which you are to boil in ſtale Waſh 
Chamberlee], or at leaſt the one half; and when well 
iled about an Hour, ſtrain it off into a Tub; and 
to every Pound of Logwood, allow an Ounce of 
Verdegreaſe; which pound in a Mortar, and diſſolve 
with a little Water as you pound it: When done, 
pour it into your Liquor; ſtir altogether very well; 
ſhake your Yarn ; put it on Sticks, and put it into 
your Liquor, ſtill turning it over as faſt as you can; 
and in a quarter of an Hour your Colour will be 
dark enough. Then wring out, rinſe and beat- it 
well at the River, which will add Beauty — = 
olour, 
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Colour. Then wring hard, and hang to dry, ſtill 
ſhaking it as it dries. This, if rightly done, will 


look and wear as well as an Indigo-blue, and will 
do extremely well for coarſe Bed-tikes, and coarſe 


Checks. 


To dye Orange Colour. 


O one Pound of Yarn, take one Ounce of Ar- 
nato, and one Ounce of Flemiſh or white Pot- 
aſhes; beat them together in a Mortar, adding a lit- 
tle Water by degrees to make them diſſolve. When 
done, fill up your Mortar, and let it ſtand a little to 
ſettlez then pour off the clear, and beat the Grounds 
as before till they are diſſolved, and pour it off as 
the other, When all is in your Copper or Pan, — 
in your Yarn, and bring it to a boiling Heat, ſtill 
turning your Yarn now and then. Let it boil a 
while, and you may pull out your Sticks, and put 
your Yarn under Liquor, and let it ly all Night to 
get all the Strength out. Then wring out, and give it 
a ſlight rinſe in cold Water. When done, get ſome 
boiling Water, with a little Allum diſſolved in it, 
and rinſe your Yarn in this; which will bind your 
Colour, and raiſe it as high as you pleaſe. 
Your Yarn muſt be clear and well boiled before. 


To dye Lemon Colour, French yellow, and Aurora, 


O each Pound Yarn, allow four Ounces Allum; 
bring your Water to near a boil, in which diſ- 
ſolve your Allum; turn your Yarn into it on Sticks 
for about half an Hour, or as much longer as you 
pleaſe; then take it out, wring and waſh well in a 
running Water if you can; for the better you waſh, ' 
the more beautiful the Colour, This done, _ the 
Allum 
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Allum out of the Veſſel, and put in clean Water; 
and for every Pound of Yarn allow three fourths of 
a Pound good Ernghſp Wald, which ty up hard, and 
put into your Copper in cold Water ; bring it to 
boil, and when it boils for about a quarter of an 
Hour or little more, take out as much of the Wald- 
liquor, as, when cooled down with cold Water, will 
be ſufficient to turn your Yarn in; you are to cool 
it ſo as you may endure your Hand in it. This 
done, fill your Copper with cold Water, and bring 
it forward to boil. Mean time, turn in your Yarn 
on Sticks in this cool Liquor, being firſt well ſhaken 
and opened; keep it turning now and then till your 
Copper boils about half an Hour; put into your 
Copper a little ſtale Waſh, which will make your 
Wald ſpend, and raiſe your Colour ; let it boil more 
than a quarter of an Hour after the Waſh is put in. 
By this Time your firſt Liquor will be ſpent; out 
of which wring your Yarn, and ſhake as before; 
then throw out your ſpent Liquor ; ſtrain your boil- 
ing Wald- liquor into the ſame Tub; turn your 
Yarn into it as hot as you can upon Sticks; keep it 
turning now and then for about an Hour, and your 


Colour will be finiſned. If any of this be for green, 


you muſt be ſure to ſhake and open well betwixt 
each Liquor, which will prevent being uneven. 
Note. A blue Green muſt have leſs Wald than a wil- 
low Green; and if any be for French yellow, al- 
Jow a quarter of a Pound more Wald to every Pound 
Yarn ; and, if any for Aurora, put a little Drop of 
Arnato-liquor into the ſecond Wald-liquor, by which 

ou may raiſe it as high as you — Yarn for 
ellows ought to be near white. 


2 To 
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4: Purple Colour. 


Irſt dye your Yarn a full ſky-blue; waſh it well; 

allum it as for yellow, and waſh out the Allum 
well; then get ſome good red Brazil, about half a 
Pound or more to a Pound of Yarn ; when boiled 
about an Hour or more, ſtrain it off; put in your 
Yarn on Sticks as hot as you pleaſe ; keep it turn- 
ing for about an Hour ; when your Colour 1s fi- 
niſhed, waſh well, and hang to dry, ſtill ſhaking it 
carefully as it dries, as alſo betwixt each Liquor. The 
Yarn muſt be firſt well boiled, 


To dye Green. 


Hen your Yarn is dyed yellow, as above, you 
muſt ſhake and open it neatly ; when your 
Blue-vat is at work, and not over hot, put your Yarn 
in on Sticks about a Spyndle at once, and dip one at 
a time, keeping it all undet Liquor; turn it once, 
twice or thrice, as you would have it in darkneſs, or 
as your Vat is in Strength. Then wring out hard 
and be quick ; ſhake in the Air to cool ; when cool, 
waſh well in cold Water, and hang to dry, always 
ſhaking as it dries ; without which, your Yarn will 
mat and ſtick together, and never wind, or have a- 
ny Beauty. 
You may make a very good Green, by dippin 

your yellow Yarn in your Logwood-blue; but it m 
be done pretty cool, 
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To dye Olive c® 


T,Irſt dye your Yarn yellow as before directed. 

When done, ſhake and open very well. Then, 
it you have a mind for a green Olive, boil a little 
Logwood ; ſtrain it off; make it cool with Water, 
and turn your Yarn through it, which will ſadden it 
to any pitch you pleaſe. And, for a dark Olive, boil 
a very little Quantity of Shoemake, or a little Oak- 
ſawings; either of which make very weak with Wa- 
ter; and give your Yarna Turn into this Liquor for a 
Minute or two ; then take it out, have a little weak 
Copperas-water, or a bit of Copperas diſſolved in the 
fame Liquor, and return your Yarn into it; and by 
adding Strength to your Copperas, you may make 
.your Colour as dark as you: pleaſe. Then waſh and 
dry as uſual, 


To dye fine Blue-gray. 


o four Pound Yarn, boil a Pound Logwood ; 
and take a little of the hot Liquor; mix it with 
cold Water, turn your Yarn into it for a Minute or 
two; then diſſolve a ſmall bit of Copperas, either 
in the ſame Liquor or clean Water, and turn your 
Yarn into it. By this Rule, by adding Strength to 
your Logwood and Saddening, you may make from 
a Silver- gray to a dark Blue- gray. Never wring your 
Tarn between the Liquors where any Saddening is 
uſed z for, if you do, your Yarn will be uneven. 
Waſh well, be ſure to ſhake well and often in 


its drying. 


To 
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To dye Linen-yarn black. 
O four Pound Yarn allow one Pound Shoe- 


; make; which boil and ſtrain ; then turn your 


Yarn into it pretty warm for about fifteen Minutes 
then diſſolve a little Copperas in cold Water, and turn 
your Yarn into it a Minute or two. Take it out, 
and cool it in the Air; and then return it to the 
ſame; then take it out, and waſh it in cold Water; 
then boil ſome Oak Saw-duſt in hard Water, (for a 
Chopin will go farther boiled in hard Water, than a 
Pint will do in foft) ; then take a little of the clear 
Liquor, and turn your Yarn into it a while z then 
take it out, and boil half a Pound Logwood, and 
ſtrain it; and take an equal Part of Logwood and 
Saw-duft Liquors, and turn your Yarn in for a lit- 
tle while; then take it out, and put it into the reſt 
of your Logwood-liquor, and turn it in for a Minute 
or two; then melt the bigneſs of a Bean of Copperas, 
and put into the fame ood-liquor ; then turn 
r Yarn for a Minute or two ; then waſh, and 
ng to dry, Be ſure you don't wring between Li- 
quors, and ſhake well in drying. 


To prepare and dye Linen or Cotton Yarn red. 


O four Pound Yarn take four Ounces Galls 
pounded fine; put them into as much ſoft 

ater as will wet it all out; ſtir it well. Then put 

in your Yarn or Cotton ; let it lie for about half an 
Hour or more; wring hard; hang ta dry; and let 
it be dried ſoon, and in the Air if poſſible; otherwiſe 
it is apt to turn brown, and will foil the Beauty of 
your Colour. Then take a Gallon of ſoft Water; in- 
3 A 2 to 
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to which put one Pound and a quarter of Roche-al. 
lum, pounded fine, and ſifted through a Silk or fine 
Hair Sieve ; ſtir it well; then add four Ounces of 
white Arſnick pounded as the other; mix it in the 
Mortar with a little Water to incorporate, and 

it to the Allum, ſtirring them both well. Then take 
four Ounces Sugar of Lead, and mix it in a Mortar 
with a little Water as with the former. Add this in 
like manner to the Allum, ſtill ſtirring them well. 
Then take an Ounce of Flemiſh Potaſhes in your Mor- 
tar, the ſame way, and adding it to the Allum as be- 
fore; and in like manner the ſame Quantity of Chalk, 
Theſe two laſt will ſet all the reſt in a Ferment, and 
make them work. You muſt take care to make 
this Colour in a Veſſel that will contain much more, 
for fear it ſhould work over; and whilſt it is in the 
Ferment, you muſt keep it ſtirring, at leaſt for near 
half an Hour. And ſo let it ſtand till Morning, and 
it is fit for uſe. 

By this Time I ſuppoſe your Yarn and Cotton is 
dry; and when dry put in this Preparation as above, 
and let it ly all Night; then wring out hard, and hang 
to dry. If it lies a Day or two after it is come out of 
this Colour, it is the better. When this is done, put 
your Yarn or Cotton into Water, to ſoak in a good 
Quantity, for about an Hour or more; then be ſure 
rinſe and waſh well, to get the Strength of the Allum 
from the Yarn, otherwiſe it will kill the Madder be- 
fore it comes to a Colour. When this is done, put 
a ſlow Fire to your Copper; and, for every Pound 
of Yarn, put into your Copper near a Pound beſt 
bright Madder. When your Water is milk-warm, 
then put in your Yarn on Sticks, being firſt well 
ſhaken ; and bring your Copper by degrees to a boil, 


{0 as it may be two Hours before it boil; For Maddor 
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ſlowly; and by this Time, if your Drugs be 
good, your Colour will be finiſhed, 
But, if it ſhould fo happen, at any time, that your 


. Colour ſhould not be full enough, let it be waſhed 


and dried; and then get ſome red Brazil, and boil 
half a Pound of that for every Pound of Yarn ; boil 
it for an Hour or more; then ſtrain it into a Tub, 
and turn your Yarn into this Liquor as hot as you 
pleaſe. This will raiſe your Colour as full as you 

ve a mind in a very little Time. Waſh well, and 
dry carefully. | 

Note, Before you put your Cotton into the Galls, 
you muſt boi] it in clean Water, otherwiſe it won't 
wet out, 


To dye Cherry, Pink, or Bluſh. 


. Ake four Pound Sawflower, put into a thin Can- 


vaſs-bag; then waſh it very clean in ſeveral 
Waters, till you find it come off pretty clear, (it is 
beſt to waſh in a River); then wring or ſqueeze it, 
and put it into a clean Tub. Then get a Pound of 
Flemiſh Potaſnhes; ſoak it all Night in about 

two Gallons of Water; and in the Morning pour off 
the clear into your Sawflower, ſtirring it very well 
for about a quarter of an Hour: Then let it ſtand four 
Hours. Then drain it off, and rinſe your Sawflower 
with clean Water, till you have as much Liquor as 
ou think will ſerve to turn the Yarn in, wring- 
ing your Stuff between each Water you rinſe it 
in; to which add ſome good Lime: juice. When 
done, divide your Liquor into three Parts ; then take 
one Part, and turn your Yarn into it about a quar- 
ter of an Hour; then take out your Yarn, and 
our as much hot Water into the ſame Liquor as will 
make it a little more than milk-warm ; then turn in 
your 
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your Yarn again for about a quarter of an Hour more, 
which jwill be ſufficient Time to ſpend your Liquor 
in. Then take a ſecond Part, and do the like; and 
the third after the ſame manner. This Quantity will 
. dye fix or ſeven Pound Yarn a very good Cherry. If 
your Stuff be good, two Liquors for a Pink is enough, 
and one for a Bluſh, When your Liquors are ſpent, 
and your Yarn dyed, take a Gallon of good Alliger, 
to which add two Gallons of warm Water ; into 
which rinſe your Yarn ; and this binds your Colour, 
and gives it a fine Hue, Then wring, and hang 
to dry; but be ſure to be very clean in the handling, 
and careful in drying. | 


To dye Linen-yarn to make yellow Canvaſs. 
O four Pound well boiled Yarn, take half a 
Pound Turmerick, which put into as much 
warm Water as you think ſufficient to turn your 

Yarn in. Let your Water be as hot as you can hold 

your Hand in it, or nearly ſo. Stir it well, and let it 

ſtand a while: Then turn in your Yarn; and make 
your Colour a little fuller than your Pattern, When 
done, have ſome Allum-liquor juſt warm, and turn 
your Yarn through it ; which will take off the Tur- 
merick, and make your Colour fine and even: And, 

if you ſhould take too much off,” you may dip again - 
into the Turmerick, and after into the Allum, which 
muſt be the laſt Liquor. This will even and beau- 
tify your Colour. Then rinſe ſlightly in cold Water, 
and hang to dry as uſual. 

I look upon this to be as beneficial a Branch, 
for ſo much, as any in the Linen-trade, And, when 
your Canvals is made, if it ſhould happen to ly in a 

damp or moiſt Place, it will ſtain reddiſh. Then, 

and in ſuch Caſe, you muſt get a W 

m 
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make it pretty hot, and run it over the Place; and 
that will reſtore it to its former Beauty. 


. Fune 24. 1726, it was reſolved, That a Commit. 
tee ſhould meet to conſider of proper Propoſals to be 
made to the Royal Burrows, how and in what man- 
ner the following Funds, provided by Acts of Par- 
liament for encouraging the Manufactures in Scotland, 
may be moſt effectually employed for the general 
Good and Advantage of the Country; and a Com- 
mittee was accordingly named, 

Then it was — — That ſeveral Perſons in 
this Country had advanced the manufacturing of ſe- 
veral ſorts of Worſted-ſtuffs, ſuch as Turk upon 
Turk, Camlets, Calimancoes, Damaſks, and all 
ſorts of fine faſhionable Stuffs of the beſt Colours, 
and made them as good as they are to be found 
any where elſe, and at more reaſonable Prices: But 
that by a miſtaken Notion and Conceit, which gene- 
rally obtains among all Ranks and Degrees of Peo- 
ple here, they put a greater Value upon foreign Com- 
modities, than thoſe made within this Kingdom: 
And that therefore the Perſons employed in tie Ma- 
nufactures met not with ſuitable Encouragement in 
the Diſpoſal of thoſe Goods, ſo that they were obli- 
| & to end them to Merchants Shops to be fold un- 

the Name of Stuffs brought home. The Coun- 

for the better Encouragement of the foreſaid 
— appointed an Overture to be laid be- 
fore the general Meeting, in order to obtain a Re- 
ſolve for the uſing and wearing the Worſted- ſtuffs 

made within this Kingdom. - 
At their next Meeting, a Scheme of the way and 
manner how the publick Funds, provided the. Acts 
of Parliament for encouraging the Manu — 
co 
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Scotland, may be moſt effectually employed for the 
general Good of the Country, being offered to the 
Conſideration of the Society, the Council approved 
of the Rules thereby propoſed; but were of Opini- 
on, that, in regard the Subject treated upon concern- 
ed the univerſal Intereſt of the Kingdom, it deſerved 
the utmoſt Deliberation; therefore they named and 
appointed a Committee to meet in order to reviſe the 
ſaid Scheme and Propoſals. = 
The Committee having reported, That they had, 
in conſequence of the Remit to them, at ſeveral 
Meetings, reviſed and amended theſe Propoſals; and 
the Society having read and duly conſidered the ſaid 
Scheme amended, they, after reaſoning upon the ſe- 
veral Articles and Branches thereof, unanimouſly ap- 
proved of the ſame, and appointed Mr. Hope of Ran- 
| keilor elder, Preſes of the Council, the late Lord 
Cathcart, the Honourable Mr. William Carmichael 
Advocate, Archibald Douglas of Cavers, Eſq; Jobn 
Drummond, Eſq; Mr. Peter Wedderburn Advocate, Mr. 
James Paterſon of Kirkton Advocate, Sir Fohn Dal- 
rymple of Couſland, and the Honourable Mr. Charles 
Erſkine of Edenſhead, to meet with the Committee 
of the Royal Burrows, to deliver in the Plan to them, 
to agree to any Amendments that they ſhould joint- 
ly find reaſonable, and to tranſmit the ſaid Propoſals, 
when ſo amended, to the. Clerk of the Juſtices of 
Peace of each County, to be laid before them at their 
firſt quarterly or other publick Meeting; and likewiſe 
gave it as an Inſtruction to the ſaid Committee, ap- 
inted to confer with the Royal Burrows, to conſider, 
if it would not be of Advantage, that the Truſtees 
——— by the Scheme) for diſtributing the Funds 
for encouraging the other Trades and Manufactures, 
ſhould be impowered to make proper Regulations as 
| to 
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to the Method and Manner of fiſhing with ſmall 
Boats, to prevent the Abuſes in that manner of fiſh 


ing, until ſuch Time as the Merchants and Fiſhers 
be brought to fiſh with proper Buſhes and Boats, as 


propoſed by the Scheme; and ordered their Secre- 


tary to apply to the Burrows, that they might ap- 
point a Diet for the Meeting, 4s 

Thereafter the Council reported, That they had 
had ſeveral Meetings with John Drummond, Eſq; and 
Major Fohn Carmichael, who, from a ſincere Defire 
of promoting the Intereſt of the Manufactures of 
Scotland, had been at great Pains to inform them- 
ſelves of the moſt ſucceſsful Meaſures laid down and 
followed out by other Countries, for promoting Ma- 
nufactures and Induſtry; particularly with reſpect to 
the making of Linen-cloth, which might be carried 
on with more Succeſs in this Country than any other 
Branch of Manufacture; and that the Major had com- 
municated many uſeful Obſervations for promoting 
that Manufacture, which might be of great Uſe to 
the whole Country, a Copy whereof he had delivered 
in to the Secretary. | 3 

The Society, conſidering the Trouble and Pains 
that theſe two Gentlemen had taken, thought them- 
ſelves obliged to ſhow them the utmoſt Reſpect; and 
therefore unanimouſlly agreed, that they ſhould be 
received as Members of the Society, ordained them 
to be inrolled as ſuch, and the Act to be recorded, as 
- ſtanding Teſtimony of the Society's Regard for 

em. 

The Society conſidering, that the Reſolves made 
for the uſing of home- made Spirits, and wearing of 
the D made within this Kingdom, both oc- 
caſioned by a Motion that had been made by his 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Directions 


3 B given 
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given for propagating theſe Branches of Trade, and 
other Meaſures taken for encouraging of theſe Manu- 
factures, with the Advertiſements made thereanent, 
had been ſo ſucceſsful as to ſpirit up the People to a 
ſtricter Obſervance of the Rules laid down, and to 
ſuppreſs the Abuſes committed in the manufacturing 
of Linen- cloth, in ſo much that, provided the Gen- 
tlemen, and others of Intereſt, would concur with 
the Members of this Society in the Proſecution of 
theſe Regulations, there was no doubt but in a little 
Time it would prove an effectual Means to retrieve the 


Credit of theſe Manufactures, to the general Good 
and Advantage of the Kingdom; they therefore 


ordained Copies of theſe Reſolves to be ſent, with a 
Copy of the foreſaid Scheme and Propoſals, in what 
Manner the publick Funds * 4 moſt properly 
employed for encouraging our ufactures, to the 
Clerk of the Juſtices of Peace of each Shire, to be 
laid before their quarterly Meeting; and recommend- 
ed to the Committee of the Royal Burrows, to tranſ- 
mit Copies thereof to the reſpective | Burrows 
in the Kingdom; and appointed the ſaid Reſolves to 
be again publiſhed in the News-papers. 

Ordered, That it be an Inſtruction to the forena- 
med Committee, to diſcourſe with the Magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh anent bringing the Hoſpitals under 
their Overſight to ſuch Ruſes and Regulations as 
might make them ſubſervient to the Manufactures, 
which would be evidently to the Advantage of the 
Boys and Girls. 

The Propoſals concerning the Application of the 
publick Funds, for encouraging the Manufactures of 
Scotland, mentioned in the foregoing Minutes, are as 
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General Heads and Queſtions, touching the Manu- 
Factures and Fiſheries of Scotland, ſubmitted 
to the Confideration of all ſuch as have Intereſt 


therein. 


N ſettling Rules for . of the publick Mo- 
ney, intended for raiſing and forwarding Trade 
and Manufactures in North-Britain, it ſeems neceſ- 
fary to have three Things principally in view. 
I. That that Trade and Manufacture which ſeems 
moſt adapted to the preſent Condition of the Coun- 
„and moſt for its Benefit, be preferred in the firſt 
Place; and the next beneficial in the ſecond, and fo 
on. > 
2. That the Trade preferred. be not hurt or diſ- 
appointed by undertaking the Encouragement of too 
many Trades at once, but that the fame be conſider- 
ed through all its Steps; and that a ſuitable Allow- 
ance be given for forwarding every Branch thereof, 
3. That the Premiums to be given for that end 
be diſtributed in the moſt impartial, univerfal and 
diffuſive Manner, that they may not prove a Bait to 
any particular Set of Men, or an Encouragement to 
any one Place more than another, 3 
Under the fr Head, ſhould it not be conſidered, 
whether the flaxen and hempen Manufactures ought 
not to be preferable to every thing, and have the firſt 
Encouragement ; fince we may make them 2 
and entirely our own, and the Staple of this Country, 
as no ways interfering with the Staple of Souib-Britain; 
and the bent of the People ſeeming already to run 
that way, which gives reaſon to hope for the greateſt 
and quickeſt Succeſs in them, the coarſe Wool be- 
ing always looked upon as out of the queſtion, by rea- 
| „ ſon 
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ſon of the ſpecial Appropriation in its favours, by 
the Articles of the Union? 

If theſe be preferred, will not that Plan be the 
beſt which has already brought the Manufactures of 
Ireland to ſo great a Height in a ſhort Time, that, 
from a State of being ſupplied with Linen from fo. 
reign Markets, they now export -to the Value of 
L. 490,000 Sterling at a medium yearly, as is re- 
ported by ſome who have had Acceſs to know it? 

When the Jriſb firſt got publick Funds allotted 
for encouraging their Linen and Hempen Manufa- 


ctures, they were not in uſe to ſow any Quantity of 


Hemp or Lint Seeds ; The Truſtees therefore of 
that Kingdom, for managing of theſe Funds, turned 
their Thoughts in the firſt Place to encourage the 
ſowing theſe Seeds ; and for that Purpoſe did import 
and diſtribute, gratis, a conſiderable Quantity of them 
to any Perſon who would engage to ſow the like 
Quantity for three Years ſucceſſively. 

he Caſe of North-Britain ſeems to be different 
from that of the Jriſb as to the Lint-ſeed ; for there 
are yearly imported and ſown ſome thouſands of 
Hogſheads of that Seed: So that our Defect is not 
properly in not ſowing, but rather in the not ſowing 
in right choſen and well prepared Ground, in a wrong 
Method of watering the Lint, and perhaps in not 
— the beſt Seed. 

Will it not therefore be ſufficient, in place of gi- 
ving Lint-ſeed, to give a ſufficient Premium in Mo- 
ney to thoſe who ſhall ſow a certain Quantity of Lint- 
ſeed imported immediately from Places condeſcend- 


ed on, and oblige themſelves to dreſs the Ground 


according to Rules to be laid down, provided the 
Quantity to be ſown in this Faſhion be always ſuffi- 
cient to introduce the right Method of ſowing and 

mana- 
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managing the Seed and Lint through all the different 
Parts of the Kingdom, by convincing every one of the 
Advantage of doing ſo from Experiments made be- 


fore their Eyes? 


Will it not be proper, as to the Hemp, that the 
Seed itſelf be given, in regard that, as to the ſowing 
of Hemp, we ſeem to be as far behind as the Iriſb were 
at the Beginning? Or rather, muſt there not be a 
diſcretionary Power in the Truſtees to be named for 
North-Britain, to give theſe Premiums in Seed or 
Money in both Caſes, or in any other Form, as they 
mall find, upon Trial, to anſwer beſt to the ends 
propoſed ? 

Provided always that the Sum of 
be applicable to theſe Purpoſes yearly, and that the 
ſame be divided in thirty two Shares ſo proportioned 
to one another, as the valued Rents of the reſpective 
Counties are. 

That the Heritors and Tenants reſiding in every 
Shire be preferred for the Sum or Quantity of Seed 
allotted for that County, 

That if there be more Claimants in any County 
than will exhauſt the Share of that County, the Pre- 
ference amongſt them be determined by Lot. 

That the Perſons excluded by Lot the firſt Year, 
if they continue to claim, be preferred in the firſt 
Place for the ſecond Year's Premium ; and in like 
manner as to the Claimants for every ſucceſſive 
Year. 

That where there are not a ſufficient Number of 
Claimants to exhauſt the Share of any County or 
Counties, the Sum or Quantity undiſpoſed of, by non- 
claiming, be diſtributed amang the other Claimants 
in the other Counties by Lot, as aforeſaid. 


That 
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That the Day to be fixed be, upon two Months 
Notice at the leaſt, to be intimate publickly a 
Month or ſix Weeks before it be proper to begin fal · 
lowing the Ground. 

That Viſiters be appointed, who ſhall conſider the 
Soil of all the Claimants, and the Manner in which 
it is prepared; or, at leaſt, that, in the Obligations to 
be granted by every one of them to perform the 
Conditions on which the Premium is given, proper 
Perſons be named, whoſe Certificate of the Conditi» 
ons being all faithfully performed ſhall be ſufficient, 

The and Step in the Progreſs is, the heckling 
and dreſſing the Lint and Hemp in order to prepare 
it for ſpinning. To do this Part of the Work to bet- 
ter Purpoſe than hitherto, will it not be neceſſary, 

That Patterns of all the Inſtruments uſed in the 
Countries where Lint and Hemp are dreſſed to the 
greateſt Perfection be purchaſed, for Inſtruction of 


the Workmen in this Country to make the like; 


and that at leaſt one, two or three experienced 
Hemp and Flax Dreſſers be encouraged to ſettle in 
the Country, to teach the right Uſe of theſe Inſtru- 
ments? | 

That theſe Perſons be bound to take Apprentices 
And that the Preſentation of ſuch Apprentices be by 
turns in every County; and Preference either by - 
Lot, or where the greateſt Quantities of Linen are in 
uſe to be made at the Time 

The third Step in the Progreſs is the right Spin. 


ning. Will it not be proper, in order to raiſe an 


Emulation among the young People for good Spin- 
ning, that a certain yearly Sum be allotted to each 
County, not exceeding Sterling per annum, 
as a Prize to be divided among the beſt Spinners in 
that County, under the Age of ſixteen or * 
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That, for that End, an Advertiſement be publiſh- 
ed in every County, that on a fixed Day the faid 
Prize is to be ſpun for; and that all under that Age 


are welcome? 
That whoever ſpins the beſt Linen- yarn, and the 
greateſt Quantity of it in two Hours Time, ſhall be 


intitled to a Reward of Sterling, the 
next beſt to the third 
beſt to and the fourth 


to 

That the Preference be determined by a well ſkil- 
led Perſon or Perſons, to be named by the Truſtees, 
ke” 1x a of ſo many of the Ladies of the County 

relent | 
, That Samples of the beſt Linen Yarn and Cloth 
from the Places where it is ſpun and wrought be pro- 
vided for Patterns to the Spinners and Weavers ? 

That, for the further Improvement of Spinning, 
will it not be fit that the Truſtees be impowered to 
give Encouragement toSpinning-ſchools inthe Coun- 
ties where it is leaſt underſtood ; and that the Reels 
be brought under ſpecial Regulations? 

The fourth Step is the Weaving. Will it not be 
deſirable, that all the Laws in favours of Weavers 
for Encouragement of Weaving, as they are in Jre- 
land, be enacted in favours of the Weavers in Scot- 
land, as alſo all the penal Laws for Abuſes; and par- 
ticularly the making uſe of bad Stuffs in the Weaving, 
which hinders the bleaching of Cloth ? 

The #fth Step is the Bleaching, in which Scotland 
is moſt defective. Will it not be proper to allow, at 
leaſt the Sum of Sterling per annum, for en- 
couraging foreign Bleachers to ſettle amongſt us, or 
for educating ſome of our own abroad; and that 
they be ſettled in ſuch Places in the Kingdom - — 
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fitteſt for Bleaching, and diffuſing that Trade? 

That they be obliged to take Apprentices, as above, 
in the Caſe of the Hemp and Lint Dreſſers? | 

That the Sum of be allowed per 
annum to encourage the ſetting up Bleaching-yards ? 

That a high Penalty be laid upon all Uſers of black 
Soap, or Soap made of Train-oil, in bleaching Li- 
nen-cloth for the Market above a certain Price or 
Fineneſs? 

That it be endeavoured to procure further Eaſe 
of the Duties on Soap made of Rape-ſeed, or othet 
Seed-oil to be uſed in bleaching ? | 

And that, in otder to prevent the running of fo- 
reign Soap, it be enacted, That all Soap, where-ever 
found in Caſks without a re 0 Mark to be imprint- 
ed by the Officers of the Cuſtoms at its Entry, and 
without proper Permits and Certificates, be confiſ- 
cable; and that the Counterfeiters of ſuch Marks or 


Certificates be puniſhed as Forgers ? 


Will it not be proper that a competerit Number 
of Lappers be eſtabliſhed at convenient Places near 
the publick Markets, who ſhall lap and mark all 
merchantable Cloth? and that all the Jriſb Laws and 
Regulations for Lapping and Lappers be enacted for 
Scotland ? 5 

That their Fees for lapping and beetling do not 
exceed two Shillings Scots upon every Piece of 
Ells, and one Shilling Scots for ſimple lapping of 
the ſaid Quantity? | 

That the Sum of annually be allowed 
out of the publick Funds, to prevent their Fees beco- 
ming a Burden on the Manufacturers of Linen-cloth ? 

That it be endeavoured by Law to have all the 
Duties on Linen or Hemp Cloths payable for bring- 
ing them into the publick Markets diſcharged 2 
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alſo for the Paſſage of ſuch Commodities over Bridges 


or other Places where there are Tolls ; ſince theſe 


are Allowances given in all Countries to their princi- 
| Staple and favoured Trade; and that the Circu- 


lation, which will neceſſarily follow a due and right 


Encouragement thereof, will ſoon overpay the parti- 
cular Perſons or Communities who may have Right 
to theſe ſmall Duries ? 

That it be further endeavoured to procure by Law 
ſuch Premiums as they have in Ireland for the Ex- 
eee of e 5 or Linen Cloth, duly marked, 
ealed and lapped ! 

That, in general, all the Laws in Ireland, relative 
to the Purpoſes aforeſaid, in fo far as they carry the 
matter farther than our preſent Laws, be enacted for 
Scotland, or what further Encouragements can be 
drawn from the Ordinances of France, or Placarts 
of Holland, and a Committee appointed to collect 
and digeſt them ? | | 

In order effectually to put the Laws in Execution, 
will it not be adviſable, that all the Penalties incur- 
red by tranſgreſſing any of the Laws, made or to be 
made, concerning Hempen and Flaxen Yarn, or Cloth 
made of them, be payable, the one half to the In- 
former, and the other to the Truſtees, in aid of the 
publick Funds? . TW 

That the Fiſcals and Clerks of all inferior Coutts 
be appointed, under a Penalty, to keep Records of 
all ſuch Proceſſes, notify the ſame to the Truſtees, 
and account to them for the ſaid Fines? 18 
That, on ſuſpicion of Colluſion of any inferio 
Judge, by aſſoilzieing of the Guilty, or Concealment 
of the Fines, there ſhall ly a ſummary Action againſt 
him or them, at the Inſtance of the Truſtees, before 
the Lords of Seſſion or] 3 at Edinburgh, or 

3 in 
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in their Circuits; and in caſe of Conviction, by the 
Oath of the Judge, or the Teſtimony of his Clerk 
or Fiſcal, or the Oath of the Party aſſoilzied or con- 


vict, he ſhall be fined in the Sum of Sterling, 


in aid of the Fund; and that without Modification: 
And in caſe of Conviction for a ſecond Treſpaſs of 
the ſame kind, the Puniſhment be a Fine of 
Sterling, in like manner for the uſe of the Truſtees, 
in aid of the Fund? 

Will it not be proper, in order to encourage pri- 
vate Undertakers to ſet up Hempen or Linen Ma- 
nufactures in NVortb.-Britain, or other neceſſary Trades 
relative to them, that the Sum of be al- 
lotted for that Purpoſe, to be iſſued by the Truſtees 
in any Method to be deviſed, which may be moſt ef- 
fectual, and leaſt ſubject to Abuſes; for example, ei- 
ther by giving to any new Undertaker, who ſhall en- 
gage to employ a certain Stock of his own in the Ma- 
nufacture propoſed for a continued Number of Years, 
a certain Sum yearly, proportionable to his Underta- 
king, or by engaging to pay the yearly Intereſt of a 
capital Sum agreed on to be borrowed on his or their 
own Credit, and that for the Term of Years? 

That the Preference amongſt many Claimants of 
Shares of the Sum allotted for this Purpoſe, be de- 
termined according to the Utility of the Manufacture 
propoſed to be undertaken ; and, amongſt thoſe e- 
qually uſeful, where there are more Claimants, deter- 


minable by Lot, or their Situation, whereby the Ma- 


nufactures may be beſt diffuſed through the Country? 

It 1s to be conſidered, if the next beneficial Trade 
for Scotland be not the Fiſhing z and if the proper 
Method for encouraging that 'Trade, will not be by 
iche certain Premium per annum to the Merchant 


givi 
or Fiſher who ſhall carry a Veſſel of _— 
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of Tuns out to the deep Sea, at the proper Seaſons 
and proper Diſtances, and there remain all the Fiſh- 
ing-time whether he catch or not; in regard that the 
leaſt Storm or croſs Wind renders the fiſhing with 


' ſmall Boats impracticable, to the great Loſs of the 


Country; and particularly this very Seaſon, therewere 
Commiſſions for L. 40,000 Sterling worth of dried 
Fiſh, which was in a manner quite loſt, becauſe the 


Boats could not ſtand out at Sea in the Seaſon of that 


Fiſhing? 

That the Premium be ſufficient to engage the Mer- 

chant to employ his Stock upon that Trade, and not 
enough to indemnify him if he trifle and be negli- 
gent. 
That every Merchant or Fiſher ſhall be intitled to 
the Premium, he fiſhing with a Veſſel of the neceſ- 
ſary Burden, and producing the Fiſh legally cured to 
the Cure-maſters to be placed in the proper Parts 
of North-Britain for that Purpoſe, in order to be re- 
ported, examined, marked, and certified as lawful 
cured Fiſh ? X 

That, if any Complaint come againſt any Mer- 
chant or Fiſher, from the foreign Market, for not 
having his Fiſh cured in the proper Manner, and 
the ſame be made appear to the Truſtees, the ſaid 
Merchant ſhall for ever be debarred from receiving 
any Premiums ? 

That the Merchant or Maſter be under an Obliga- 
tion to bargain with the Fiſhers or Sailors that he 
ſhall employ on board his Veſſel, for a certain Sum, 
catch or not catch, to be increaſed in proportion to 
the Quantity of Fiſh taken? 

That the Sum of be ſet aſide for 


this Purpole ? 
| 30 2 That, 
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That, in regard the Fund for theſe Premiums is li» 
mited as aforeſaid, the Merchant who intends to have 
the Benefit of the Premium, ſhall enter his Intention 
of fiſhing in the deep Seas with proper Buſhes, in 
the Truſtees Office, on or before a Day certain? 

That, ſo ſoon as there are Veſſels entered ſufficient . 
to exhauſt the whole Premiums, the ſame be publick-- 
ly advertiſed? | 

That, if there be more Claimants who intend to 
outrig Veſſels for that End, the Preference is to be 
determined by Lot? 

That, if the Merchant intimating his Intention to 
outrig a Veſſel of a proper Burden, ſhall neglect to 
do it, he ſhall be ſubject to the Penalty of 

That, if any Veſſel be loſt at or in going to the pro- 
per Depth, or returning therefrom, the Undertaker 
| ſhall be nevertheleſs intitled to the Premium? 

That the Truſtees have Powers to make Regula- 
tions anent the Coaſt-fiſning with ſmall Boats, fo 
as to make them the moſt uſeful both to the Fiſhers 
and the Country, until the fiſhing with Buſhes be 
fully introduced ? 

That the Funds be chargeable with no Fees to the 
Truſtees or Managers ? | 

That a Sum not-exceeding be 
allowed for the Clerks, Sc. and that their Office be 
at Edinhurgh? | 

That the Truſtees be only impowered by their 
Warrants to iſſue the forementioned Sums for the 
Ends propoſed, but have no Power to touch any part 
thereof themielves? ? 


In conſequence of theſe Propoſals, there was Ap- 
ication made to the King and Parliament for the 
Purpose therein ſet forth; and, in Purſuance of that 


Ap: 
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8 the following Acts were paſſed in the 
13th Year of King George I. 


An Af for better Regulation of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, 


FT 7 Hereas the Advancement of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures in that part of the 

united Kingdom called Scotland (which are now 
under great Diſcouragements) will not only employ 
great Numbers of Poor, but will be a general Good 
to the united Kingdom, by adding to the Wealth of 
the Realm; and whereas ſeveral Frauds and Abuſes 
are daily committed in the ſaid Manufactures, where- 
by the Growth of Flax and Hemp within that part of 
the united Kingdom is diſcouraged, the Credit of the 
ſaid Manufacture deſtroyed, and the Demand for the 
fame leſſened, for want of proper Laws and Regu- 
lations for that Purpoſe: To the end therefore that 
theſe Frauds and Abuſes may for the future be pre- 
vented, and that the Manufacture may be encouraged, 
and the Credit thereof raiſed, be it enacted by the 
King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the Ad- 
vice and Conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſem- 
bled, and by the Authority of the ſame, That, from 
and after the firſt Day of November which ſhall be 
in the Year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty ſeven, no Perſon or Perſons ſhall 
import, or cauſe to be imported into any Port or 
Place in that part of the united Kingdom called Scot- 
land, any bad, mixed or damnified Lintſeed or Hemp- 
ſeed; but that from and after the ſaid firſt Day of 
November, all Lintſeed and Hempſeed, that ſhall be 
Im- 
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imported into any part of Scotland, of the Growth of 
the Netherlands, Ruſſia, Livonia, Poland, Germany, 
or other Places, ſhall be freſh, good and clean, with- 
out Mixture, 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That, from and after the ſaid firſt Day of Novem- 
ber, no Perſon or Perſons ſhall vend, ſell, or expoſe 
to Sale, within any Port or Place in Scotland, any 
mixed or damnified Lintſeed or Hempſeed, or any 
Lintſeed commonly called or known by the Name 
of Short Lintſeed; and that no Perſon or Perſons do 

eſume to mix, or cauſe to be mixed, different Par- 
cels of Lintſeed or Hempſeed of different Countries 
or Growths together ; and that, from and-after the 
ſaid firſt Day of November, every Perſon, who ſhall 
ſell or vend any Parcel or Parcels of Lintſeed or 
Hempſeed, within any Part or Place of that Part of 
the united Kingdom called Scotland, ſhall, together 
with the ſaid Parcel or Parcels, deliver to the Buyer 
in Writing, a particular Account of the Parcel of 
Lintſeed or Hempſeed ſold by him, expreſſing the 
Quantity thereof, the Place from whence the ſame 


was imported, or where it grew, and the Year of its 


Growth; to the end that, if the Seller ſhall have been 
guilty of any Fraud, he may be the more eaſily con- 
_— and ſubjected to the Penalties herein after ex- 
ar” be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That, from and after the ſaid firſt Day of Novem- 
ber, all and every Perſon and Perſons, who- ſhall ſell 
or expoſe to Sale, bad, ſhort, or damnified Lintſeed 
or Hempſeed, or who ſhall mix what is left of the 
Lintſeed or Hempſeed of the former Year, with what 
is imported in a ſubſequent Year, or ſhall mix diffe: 
rent Parcels of Lintſeed or Hempſeed together, 4 | 
wag 
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who ſhall ſell Lintſeed or Hempſeed of a different 
Growth or Age from what he, ſhe, or they, have ex- 


1 at the Sale, in the Account to be given in 
riting, as aforeſaid, contrary to the true Intent and 


Meaning of this Act, ſhall, _— being duly con- 
victed thereof in manner herea 


er mentioned, for e- 
2 ſuch Offence, forfeit the ſaid Lintſeed or Hemp- 
ſeed, ſo ſold or expoſed to Sale, or the Price thereof, 
and likewiſe a Sum not exceedin 8 five Pounds Ster- 
ling, nor leſs than fifty Shillings for every Hogſhead 
of Lintſeed or Hempſeed ſo ſold or expoſed to Sale; 
and ſo proportionally for every greater or leſſer Quan- 
tity: And all and every Perſon and Perſons, who 
ſhall fell or vend any Lintſeed or Hempſeed, by an 
other Meafure than the Linlithgow Meaſure dated 
and the Fractions thereof, ſhall forfeit, for every ſuch 
Offence, the Meaſure uſed by him, her, or them, and 
a Sum not exceeding forty Shillings Sterling, to be 
levied and recovered in manner herein after particu- 
larly deſcribed. : | 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That, from and after the ſaid firſt Day of Novem- 
ber, no Hemp or Lint, within that Part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, ſhall be ſteeped or watered in 
any Bog-hole, Peat, Moſs or Turf Pit; and that no 
Lint or Hemp ſhall be ſteeped or watered, for two 
Years ſucceſſively, in any ſtanding Pool, or in any 
Hole or Pit with ſtanding Water, unleſs ſuch Hole 
or Pit is dug near to the Side of a running River or 
Rivulet, from whence the ſaid Pool, Hole or Pit, may 
be frequently ſupplied with freſh Water ; and all and 
every Perſon and Perſons, keeping Lint or Hemp, 


contrary to the true Intent and Meaning hereof, ſhall, 


for every ſuch Offence, being thereof duly convicted, 


in manner hereafter directed, forfeit ſuch Lint or 
Hemp, 
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Hemp, to be levied and recovered in manner herein 
after mentioned. 1 

And whereas great Frauds are frequently commit- 
ted in the ſpinning and reeling of Linen- yarn, to the 

eat Prejudice of the Linen- manufacture, be it en- 
acted by the Authority aforeſaid, That, from and af- 
ter the firſt Day of November, no Perſon or Perſons 
whatſoever, ſhall fel], or expoſe to Sale, or import 
into Scotland, or carry or tranſport from any one Part 
of Scotland, to any other, any Linen-yarn, other than 
ſuch as is made up in Cuts, and Heſps, or Hanks, 
each Heſp or Hank conſiſting of twelve Cuts, and 
no more, and each Cut containing one hundred and 
twenty Threads, all exactly numbered, and no more; 
and that all the Yarn contained in the ſaid Heſp or 
Hank, be Lint-yarn only, or Tow-yarn only, and 
of the ſame Colour and Fineneſs; and that no Tow- 
yarn and Lint-yarn be mixed together in one and the 
fame Heſp or Hank; and that the ſame be tied up 
with a piece of Packthread, and not Yarn ; and that 
the ald Yarn be well reeled, and each Cut, and 
Heſp or Hank, be ſeparated, as the ſame ſhall be 
reeled, and not afterwards; and that from and after 
the ſaid firſt Day of November, the uniform Standard- 
reel of Scotland, ſhall be two Yards and half, or ninety 
Inches in Circumference; and that all and every Per- 
ſon and Perſons, who, after the ſaid firſt Day of No- 
vember, ſhall ſell, or expoſe to Sale, or carry or tranſ- 
port from one Part in Scotland to another, any Lint 
or Hemp Yarn, made up in another Manner than 
as aforeſaid, contrary to the true Intent and Mean- 
ing of this Act, and ſhall be thereof convicted, as 
herein after is mentioned, ſhall forfeit the Heſp or 
Hank made up of fewer Cuts than twelve, or in which 


any 
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any Cut ſhall be falſely made up, to him, her, or them, 
who ſhall inform and proſecute the ſame with Effect. 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for any 
Juſtice of the Peace, or Magiſtrate within any Bo- 
rough, or to and for any Perſon or Perſons lawfully 
authoriſed by Warrant under the Hand of ſuch Ju- 
ſtice of Peace or Magiſtrate, to enter into any Houſe 
or Houſes, the Doors thereof being open, at all 
Times of the Day; and if any Reel or Reels be there 
found, other than two Yards and an half, or ninety 
Inches in Circumference, the tame ſhall and may be 
carried before ſuch Juſtice of the Peace or Magiſtrate 
within any Borough, and the ſaid Juſtice of the Peace 
or Magiſtrate ſhall, and may, and are hereby autho- 
riſed and required to break, burn, and utterly deſtroy 

the ſame. | 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That, from and after the firſt Day of November, 
it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the reſpective 
Officers herein after named, or any of them from time 
to time, and at all times, by Day, to enter into all and 
every Warehouſes; Storehouſes, Rooms, Shops, Cel- 
lars, Vaults, and other Places made uſe of for keeping 
or making any Linen-yarn, and ſeize and carry away 
all ſuch Linen-yarn, as they ſhall then and there find 
made up contrary to the Direction herein before men- 
tioned, and detain the fame till it ſhall be tried whe- 
ther ſuch Yarn was made up according to the Dire- 
. Etions of this Act; and the ſame is hereby directed 
to be tried in the ſame way and manner, and under 
the ſame Penalties, as herein after directed, concern- 
ing Linen-cloth ſeized, as made up contrary to the 
Directions of this Act. And if any Perſon or Perſons 
whatſoever ſhall let, obſtruct or hinder any of the 
3D ſaid 
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faid Officers from entering ſuch Places, or in ſeizing 
and carrying away ſuch Linen-yarn, the Perſon or 


Perſons offending herein, ſhall, for every ſuch Of- 


fence, forfeit the Sum of five Pounds Sterling, to be re- 
covered as 1s herein after mentioned. 

And for the better Encouragement and Advance- 
ment of the Trade, Art, or Myſtery of weaving and 
making of Linen- cloth, agreeable to the Directions 
of this Act, be it further enacted by the Authority 
aforeſaid, That, from and after the ſaid firſt Day of 
November, no Weaver ſhall ſet up for himſelf, as Ma- 
ſter-weaver, until he give Security before one or more 
Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or Magiſtrate or Ma- 
giſtrates within any Borough, under ſuch Penalties as 
the faid Juſtice or Magiſtrate ſhall think fit, that nei- 
ther he, nor any Perſon or Perſons to be employed 
by him, ſhall weave any Linen-cloth for Sale, other- 
wiſe than according to the Rules and Directions pre- 
{cribed by this Act: And if any Perſon or Perſons 
ſhall ſet up for him or themſelves, as Mafter-weavers, 
without giving ſuch Security as aforeſaid, he or they 
being duly thereof convicted, in manner herein after 
mentioned, ſhall forfeit for every Web, or Piece of 
Linen-cloth, ſo wrought or wove by him, or them, 
or any employed by them, the ſaid Web, Piece, or 


Pieces of Cloth, or the Value thereof, for the Bene- 


fit of the Informer, and ſhall further forfeit the Sum 
of five Pounds, to be recovered in manner herein af- 
ter mentioned. # 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That, from and after the firft Day of November, 
every Weaver of Linen-cloth of any kind ſhall make 
all the Warp of every Piece of Linen-cloth of equal 
Fineneſs, and the Woft likewiſe all of one Fineneſs, 
and proportionable to the Warp; and that _ 
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Piece of Linen- cloth ſhall be of equal Fineneſs and 
Thickneſs throughout the whole Piece; and that no 
Part of the ſame Piece be coarſer or thinner than the o- 
ther; and that no Weaver ſhall put Lint- yarn and Tow- 
yarn in the ſame Piece: And if any Weaver ſhall, from 
and after the ſaid firſt Day of November, weave, or 
cauſe to be weaved, any Piece or Web of Linen-cloth 
contrary to the Directions aforeſaid, every ſuch Wea- 
ver being thereof lawfully convicted, in ſuch man- 
ner as is herein after mentioned, ſhall forfeit the Se- 
curity by him given, as aforeſaid; or ſo much there- 
of as the Juſtice of the Peace, or Magiſtrate within 
any Borough, before whom he ſhall be convicted, 
ſhall think fit to modify and direct; and ſhall be diſ- 
abled to carry on his Trade as a Weaver, until he re- 
new his Security in manner before directed. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That if any Weaver ſhall neglect to weave any 
Linen- yarn, delivered to him by any Perſon or Per- 
ſons, into ſuch Cloth, and within ſuch Time, and 
in ſuch Manner as was contracted and agreed for; or 
ſnall waſte, embezzle, or damnify, or ſuffer to be 
waſted, embezzled, or damnified any Linen: yarn deli- 
vered to him, ſuch Weaver, being thereof convicted 
in ſuch manner as is after mentioned, ſhall, for every 
ſuch Offence, make good the Party's Damage, and 
ſnall further forfeit and pay to the Perſon aggrieved 
a Sum not exceeding forty Shillings Sterling, nor 
leſs than five Shillings Sterling, to be recovered in 
ſuch manner as is herein after mentioned. 

And whereas great Prejudice ariſes to the Linen. 
manufacture, by reaſon that the Perſons who deal 
therein, make their Cloths of ſuch Lengths and 
Breadths, for which there is no great Demand, ei- 
ther at home or abroad; —_y preventing thereof, be 
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it enacted by the Authority aforeſaid, That, from and 
after the ſaid firſt Day of November, all Linen- cloth 


of any kind that ſhall be made in Scotland, ſhall and 


is hereby directed to be made and meaſured by the 
Standard-yard Wand, and of the ſeveral Lengths 
and Breadths following; viz: each Piece of plain Li- 
nen, intended to be whitened, ſhall be in Breadth, 
when whitened, full half-yard, or full five eighths, 
or full three quarters, or full ſeven eighths, or full 
Yard, or full Yard and eighth, or full Yard and quar- 
ter, or full Yard and half; and that all brown or 
een Linen, not intended to be whitened, made after 
the ſaid firſt Day of November, ſhall be in Breadth 
full half-yard, or full five eighths, or full three quar- 
ters, or full ſeven eighths, or full Yard, or full Yard 
and quarter, or full Yard and half; and that each 
Piece of plain Linen-cloth that is whitened, ſhall 
contain in Length, at leaſt twelve Yards and an half; 
that all ſtripped Linen-cloth ſhall be in Breadth full 
three quarters of a Yard, or full ſeven eighths, or full 
Yard, or full Yard and eighth, or full Yard and quar- 
ter; and all forts of Ticking ſhall be in Breadth full 
five eighths, or full three quarters, or full ſeven 
eighths, or full Yard; and all Checks ſhall be in 
Breadth, full three quarters, or full ſeven eighths, or 
full Yard, or full Yard and eighth ; and all cheque- 
red Handkerchiefs made of Linen only, or of Linen 
and Cotton, or of Cotton only, ſhall be in Breadth 
full half-yard, or full five eighths, or full three 
uarters, or full ſeven eighths, and ſhall be of the 
ame Length with the Breadth, that they may be 
{quare; and that all ſtripped, plain, dropped, or ſpot- 
ted Muſlin, when whitened, ſhall be in Breadth full 
three quarters, or full ſeven eighths, or full Yard, or 
full Yard and eighth, or full Yard and * 
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Full Yard and half; and that all Cambricks, when 
whitened, ſhall be in Breadth full five eighths, or 
full three quarters, or full ſeven eighths, or full Yard, 
and ſhall not contain leſs in Length, in each Piece, 
than ſeven Yards and an half; and all Muſlins made 
for Aprons, when whitened, ſhall be full Yard and 
eighth in Breadth, and the ſame in Length; and all 
Muſlin Handkerchiefs, when whitened, ſhall be full 
three quarters, or full ſeven eighths in Breadth, and 
the ſame in Length; and all Muſlin for Neck-cloths 
or Cravats ſhall, when whitened, be in Breadth full 
half-yard, or full five eighths, and in Length full 
three quarters, or full Yard and half of made Cloth 
and all forts of Bengals made of Cotton and Linen, 
ſhall be in Breadth full five eighths, or full three 
quarters, or full ſeven eighths, or full Yard, or full 
Yard and ſixteenth, or full Yard and eighth, or full 
Yard and quarter; and that each Piece of broad, 
double, or {ingle Dornick or Diaper, made for Ta- 
ble-cloths, ſhall be full two Yards, or full two Yards 
and quarter in Breadth; and each Piece of double or 
ſingle Dornick or Diaper, made for Table-napkins 
or Towelling, ſhall be in Breadth full half-yard, or 
full five eighths, or full three quarters, or full ſeven 
eighths, or full Yard; ard that all dyed Yarn, that 
ſhall be wrought into any chequered Linen or Hand- 
kerchiefs, Tickings or Bengals, ſhall be of a ſuffici- 
ent Dye that will hold in waſhing, 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That when any Perſon or Perſons ſhall offer 
any Cloth to be inſpected and ſtamped, in manner 
herein after directed, the Stamp-maſter or Lapper, 
that ſhall be appointed for that Purpoſe, in ſuch man- 
ner as hereafter is mentioned, ſhall, after inſpecting 
the Cloth, meaſure the ſame, and mark upon _ 

| n 
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End thereof, the juſt Length or Number of Yards 
each Piece contains, and ſhall likewiſe mark upon each 
End of the Piece, the Breadth of ſuch Piece he ſhall 
find upon meaſuring thereof; and if any Piece, which 
ſhall be offered to be ſtamped as of five eighths of a 
Yard broad, comes ſhort of that Breadth in any part 
of ſuch Piece, that then the ſaid Piece of Cloth ſhall 
be marked as of the next lower Denomination, viz. 
half- yard; and ſo of all the other Breadths herein 
mentioned. i 
And to the Intent that every Buyer of plain, brown, 
or white Linen- cloth, may the eaſier diſcover and 
judge of the Goodneſs, Quality and Value thereof, 
and may know the exact Number of Threads in the 
Breadth or Warp thereof, be it further enacted by the 
Authority aforeſaid, That, from and after the ſaid firſt 
Day of November, every Weaver ſhall, at the End of 
every ſuch Piece of Cloth which he ſhall weave, or 
cauſe to be weaved, run, or cauſe to be run, a coarſe 
coloured Thread through every two hundred Threads 
of the Warp of the ſaid Cloth, fo as to diſtinguiſh 
the Number of hundreds of Threads in the Breadth 
of the ſaid Cloth; and alſo another coarſe coloured 
Thread, as aforeſaid, within a quarter of an Inch 
of the former, in like manner through every forty 
Threads of the Warp of the faid Cloth, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh the Number of Biers or Scores of Threads 
in the Breadth of the ſaid Cloth: And in caſe an 
Weaver ſhall omit to weave, or cauſe to be weaved, 
ſuch Threads, as aforeſaid, or ſhall ſa mark his Cloth 
with a coloured Thread as to make it appear to con- 
tain more Threads in the Breadth than it really does, 
he ſhall, for every ſuch Offence, being thereof con- 
victed in manner after mentioned, forfeit a Sum not 
more than five Pounds, nor leſs than twenty Shillings, 
| to 
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to the Uſe of the Informer, to be levied and recover- 
ed in ſuch manner as is herein after mentioned, 

And whereas ſeveral Perſons have of late Years 
made uſe of Lime, Pigeons Dung, Sope-dregs, or 
other i improper Materials, for whitening or bleach- 

ing of Linen-cloth, to the great Prejudice of fuch 
Cloth, and to the Diſcredit of the Linen-manu- 
facture 3 for preventing ſuch Practices for the fu- 
ture, be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That, from and after the ſaid firſt Day of No- 
vember, no Perſon or Perſons ſhall make uſe of any 
Lime, Pigeons Dung, or Sope-dregs, for bleaching 
or whitening any Linen-cloth, or E and 
that all and every Perſon and Perſons, uſing any 
Lime, Pigeons Dung, or Sope-dregs, for bleaching 
or whitening any Linen-cloth, or Linen-yarn, ſhall, 
being thereof duly convicted in ſuch manner as here- 
in is after mentioned, for every ſuch Offence, for- 
feit to the Informer the ſaid Linen-cloth, or Linen- 
yarn, fo whitened or bleached with Lime. Pigeons 
Dung, or Sope-dregs, and ſhall alſo forfeit the Sum of 
five Pounds Sterling to the Uſe of the Informer; and 
in caſe the Linen-cloth, or Linen-yarn, ſo whitened, 


contrary to the Directions of this Act, ſhall not be 


found, it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the Ju- 
ſtice of Peace, or Magiſtrate within any Borough, 
before whom ſuch Complaints ſhall be made, to ſet a 
further Fine upon the Offender at his Diſcretion, not 
exceeding the Sum of five Pounds Sterling, to be 
raifed and levied, together with the former Penalty 
of five Pounds, in fuch manner as herein is after di- 
rected; and the Offender ſhall alſo be, and is hereby 
made incapable to bleach or whiten any Linen-cloth 
or Linen-yarn, for the Space of two Years after ſuch 
Conviction, as aforeſaid. = 
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And whereas the Improvement of the ſaid Linen- 
manufacture depends very much upon putting an End 
to this pernicious Practice, and in preventing the 
mixing and ſelling of damnified Hempſeed and Lint- 
ſeed, be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for any 
one or more of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace, 
or any Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates within any Borough, 
within their reſpective Juriſdictions, by a Writing 
under his or their Hands, to ſummon the Servant of 
any Bleacher or Dealer in Hempſeed or Lintſeed, or 
any other Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, to appear 
before him or them; and, upon his or their Appear- 
ance, to examine him or them upon Oath (which 
Oath the ſaid Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or Magi- 
ſtrate or Magiſtrates within any Borough, as aforeſaid, 
is and are hereby impowered to adminiſter) what 
ſuch Servant, Perſon or Perſons, know of his or their 
Maſter, or of any other Perſon or Perſons uſing of 
Lime, Pigeons Dung, or Sope-dregs, in the bleach- 
ing of Linen-cloth or Linen-yarn, during three 
Months immediately preceeding ſuch Examination, 
or of their mixing different Parcels of Hempſeed or 
Lintſeed together, or of their uttering, vending, or 
ſelling, or expoſing or offering to Sale, Hempſeed 
or Lintſeed, as of a different Growth, or as import- 
ed from a different Country from what it really 1s, or 
was; and in caſe ſuch Servant, Perſon or Perſons, 
being ſo ſummoned, ſhall neglect or refuſe to appear, 
purſuant to ſuch Summons, ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices 
of the Peace, Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates, within any 
Borough, may iſſue his or their Warrants to appre- 
hend or bring before him or them ſuch Servant, or 
Perſon or Perſons; and in caſe he, ſhe, or they, 
ſhall appear, and refuſe to be examined, or anſwer up- 
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bn Oath to the Purpoſe aforeſaid, it ſhall and may be 
lawful to. and for ſuch Juſtice and Juſtices of the 
Peace, or Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates within any 
Borough, to commit ſuch Offender or Offenders to 


the next adjacent Goal or Tolbooth, there to remain 


until he or they ſubmit to be examined, as aforeſaid z 
the Perſon defiring or demanding ſuch Oath to be 
tendered and adminiſtred to ſuch Servant or other 
Perſon, firſt making Oath (if the ſame ſhall be re- 
quired) that he or ſhe believes the Perſon, whom he 
or ſhe deſires may be examined upon Oath, knoweth 


and can diſcover ſorne Breach of this preſent A& 


committed, in the Matters aforeſaid, if ſuch Servant, 
or other Perſon, be obliged to take ſuch Oath. Pro- 
vided nevertheleſs, and it is hereby declared, That 
ſuch Servant or Perſon ſhall not forfeit or be liable to 
any Puniſhment, for any Matter or Thing relating 
to the Crime which he ſhall, upon ſuch his Exami- 
nation, diſcover. | 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for all 
and every Perſon and Perſons, appointed by the Tru- 
ſtees for improving the Hempen and Flaxen Manu- 
factures, herein after mentioned, or by any of his 
Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace, or Magiſtrates with- 
in any Borough, by Writing under his or their 
Hands, toenter into any Bleach-yard, Buck-houſe, or 
the Appurtenances or Places thereunto belonging, at 
any Hour of the Day, and view and ſearch all Pla- 
ces, Rooms, Reeves, and Boilers therein, and view 


the Lees, and Refuſe, and Dregs thereof; and in 


caſe any Lime, Pigeons Dung, or Sope-dregs, is 
or has been mixed with ſuch Lees, that the Poſſeſſors 
of ſuch Bleach-yard, Bleach-houſe, or Places thereun- 


to belonging, and all and every Perſon and Perſons 
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working in the ſaid Bleach-yard, Buck-houſe, or 
Places thereunto belonging, contrary to the true In- 
tent and Meaning of this Act, ſhall incur the ſeve- 
ral Penalties by this Act inflicted on Perſons that 
make uſe of Lime, Pigeons Dung, or Sope-dregs, in 
bleaching Linen Cloth or Yarn, to be levied and re- 
covered as thoſe Penalties are ſeverally to be levied 
and recovered. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That the Conſtable or Conſtables, who by vir- 
tue of any Warrant from fuch Juſtice of the Peace, 
and Magiſtrate within any Borough, ſhall feize ſuch 
Cloth or Yarn, bleached with fuch Lime, Pigeons 
Dung, or Sope-dregs, or levy the Value thereof, or 
the Penalties in this Act mentioned, ſhall be allowed 
by the Proſecutor for his Pains, at and after the rate 
of two Shillings in the Pound for what he ſhall fo 
ſeize or levy. And if any Conftable or Conſtables 
neglect or refuſe to execute any ſuch Warrant of any 
Juſtice of Peace, or Magiſtrate within any Borough, 
he, or they, for every ſuch Offence, being thereof 
convicted as herein after mentioned, ſhall forfeit 
the Sum of five Pounds Sterling to the Proſecutor : 
And it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the Perſon 
aggrieved to complain thereof to the ſame Juſtice, or 
Magiſtrate within any Borough, or to any other Ju- 
ſtice of the Peace, or Magiſtrate aforeſaid ; who is 
hereby impowered and required to ſummon the Per- 
ſon or Perſons concerned before him, and ſummari- 
ly to hear and determine the ſaid Complaint, and iſſue 
a Warrant to any Conſtable or Conſtables to levy the 
ſaid Penalty of five Pounds Sterling, in ſuch manner 
as is herein after mentioned. 

And to the end the ſeveral Orders and Regulati- 
ons made purſuant to this Act, for the — 
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of the Linen and Hempen Manufactures, may be ef- 
fectual, and carried into a due and regular Execution, 
be it further enacted by the Authority aforeſaid, 
That it ſnall and may be lawful to and for his Maje- 
ſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, by Letters Patents un- 
der the Great Seal appointed by the Treaty of U. 
nion to be kept in Scotland in place of the Great 
Seal thereof, to nominate and appoint any Number 
of Perſons reſident in Scotland, not exceeding the 
Number of twenty one, to be Truſtees for overſee- 
ing, directing, and better improving the ſaid Linen 
and Hempen Manufactures within that Part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, with Power to the ſaid Tru- 
ſtees, or any Number of them, by the ſaid Letters 
Patents to be determined, to aſſemble at ſuch Place 
or Places, and to make ſuch Rules and Orders for 
the Improvement of the ſaid Manufactures, and for 
preventing Abuſes therein, as they ſhall think _— 
ent, conſiſtent with the true Intentand Meaningot this 
Act, and with the Laws and Statutes of the Realm. 
And for the better promoting the ſaid Manufa- 
_ Eture, be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the 
ſaid Truſtees to licenſe and appoint ſuch fit and pro- 
per Perſons, in ſuch Places of Scotland as they ſhall | 
judge moſt convenient, to view, examine, lap up, 
mark and ſtamp all ſuch Linen-cloth as ſhall be ex- 
poſed to Sale, as is herein after mentioned; and, 
from time to time, to direct ſuch Stamp or Stamps to 
be made Uſe of, as they ſhall think proper. 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
- faid, That all Dealers in Linen-cloth, before he, ſhe, 
or they ſhall ſel], or expoſe to Sale, any Linen- 
cloth, (if the ſame be white Cloth, as ſoon as the ſame 
is fully whitened and dried), carry the ſame in the 
3 E 2 Water- 
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Water-fold, of a Yard or half-yard in Length, to 
the Place where ſuch Lapper or Stampmaſter, ſo to 
be named and appointed, ſhall reſide, there to be 
inſpected, marked, lapped up, and ſtamped by him, 
in ſuch manner as is herein after directed: And if the 
ſaid Lapper or Stampmaſter ſhall find ſuch Piece or 
Pieces of Cloth, ſo offered to him to be marked, lap- 
ped up, and ſtamped, to be of an equal Breadth from 
one End of the Piece to the other, and to be of equal 
Fineneſs and Thickneſs throughout the whole Piece, 
and to have two coarſe coloured Threads wove in the 
End of the Piece, as is before directed, and that the 
Number of Threads in the Warp agrees with the 


Number marked by the ſaid two coloured Threads, 


and to be wrought and whitened in all reſpects pur- 
ſuant to the Rules and Orders for regulating the Li- 
nen- manufacture; then, and not otherwiſe, ſuch Per- 
ſon or Perſons licenſed to be Lappers and Stamp- 
maſters, as aforeſaid, ſhall and may, upon both Ends 
of each Piece, affix a Seal or Stamp, with the Name 
of the Lapper, and County in which he reſides, or 
ſuch other Impreſſion as the ſaid Truſtees ſhall from 
time to time think fit to appoint ; and ſhall likewiſe, 
upon each End of the Piece, mark the Breadth of it, 
and the exact Number of Yards it contains; and 
thereafter ſhall lap up the ſame. For all which, ſuch 
Lapper or Stampmaſter ſhall and may demand and 
take, for each forty Yards of Linen-cloth not exceed- 
ing ten Pence Sterling per Yard in Value, the Sum of 
one Penny Sterling, and no more; and for each 
forty Yards of Linen-cloth of any kind of a higher 
Value, the Sum of two Pence Sterling, and no more; 
and fo in proportion for a greater or leſſer Quantity: 
But if he be employed to beetle the ſame, then he 

may demand and take one Penny more for each for- 
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ty Yards of Cloth fo beetled by him, and fo in pro- 
portion for a greater or leſſer Quantity. And in 
caſe any Diſpute ſhall ariſe betwixt the Stampmaſter 
and the Proprietor of any Cloth offered to be ſtamp- 
ed, about the Value thereof, if the Proprietor inſiſt, 
that his Cloth is of no higher Value than ten Pence 
per Yard, and to have it ſtamped as of that Price, in 
that Caſe it ſhall and may be lawful for ſuch Stamp- 
maſter to buy and take the ſaid Cloth himſelf, at the 
Rate of ten Pence per Yard, and to pay the Proprie- 
tor for the ſame at that Rate; otherwile, if the Stamp- 
maſter refuſe to take and pay for the Cloth at theRate 
of ten Pence per Yard, he ſhall be obliged to ſtamp the 
ſame as of that Value, provided the Cloth be made 
according to the Rules and Directions before preſcri- 

bed by this Act. | 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That no Perſon or Perſons ſhall ſell, or expoſe 
to Sale, any ſort of Manufacture made of Linen-yarn, 
till the ſame ſhall be brought to the ſaid Lapper or 
Stampmaſter, and by him viewed and inſpected; 
and if ſuch Lapper or Stampmaſter ſhall find that 
the ſame is made according to the ſeveral Rules and 
Directions in this Act before mentioned, he ſhall 
meaſure, mark, ſtamp, and lap up the ſame, as be- 
fore directed, and that within twenty four Hours at 
fartheſt after the ſame ſhall be offered to be inſpected, 
marked and ſtamped, as aforeſaid. And if any Lap- 
per or Stampmaſter, to be licenſed as aforeſaid, ſhall 
mark, ſeal, or ſtamp any Piece or Pieces of Cloth 
that is not made according to the ſeveral Rules and 
Directions before mentioned, or ſhall mark on the 
ſame a greater Number of Yards than each Piece con- 
taineth in Length, or ſhall mark the fame as of a 
greater Breadth than it really is, or commit * 
| ther 
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ther Offence in relation to the Premiſſes, ſuch Lap- 
per or Stampmaſter ſo offending, being thereof duly 
convicted, in ſuch manner as is herein after menti- 
oned, ſhall make good the Damages to the Party 
who bought the Cloth on the Credit of the Stamp, 
and ſhall likewiſe forfeit the Sum of five Pounds 
Sterling for every inſufficient Piece of Cloth ſo ſtamp- 
ed or wrong marked, as aforeſaid, for the Uſe of the 
Informer and Proſecutor, to be levied in ſuch man- 
ner as is after mentioned; and ſhall be diſmiſſed from 
his Office as Lapper or Stampmaſter, and rendered 
incapable of ſerving in any ſuch Office for the future. 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That if any Perſon or Perſons ſhall ſell, ex- 
pole to Sale, or pack up for Sale, or in order to be 
ſent or carried by Land or Water, or enter for Ex- 
portation by Sea any Linen-cloth, not being ſtamped 
and marked as aforeſaid, ſuch Perſon or Perſons fo 
offending, being thereof duly convicted, as is herein 
after mentioned, ſhall forfeit the Sum of five Pounds 
for each Piece of Cloth ſo ſold, expoſed to Sale, or 
cked up for Sale, or in order to be ſent or carried 
y Land or Water, or entered for Exportation, as a+ 
foreſaid z which ſaid Penalty of five Pounds ſhall 
be raiſed and levied in ſuch manner as is after men- 
tioned. | 
And be it alſo further enacted by the Authority a- 
foreſaid, That allandevery Perſon or Perſons who ſhall, 
from and after the ſaid firſt Day of November, buy 
any Linen- cloth of the Manufacture of Scotland, not 
being marked and ſtamped as aforeſaid, ſhall forfeit, 
for every ſuch Piece of Cloth ſo bought, the Sum of 


five Pounds Sterling, to be paid to the Informer, and 


levied in the ſame manner as the Penalties hereby di- 


rected to be levied upon all and every Perſon and 
Perſons 
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Perſons felling and expoſing to Sale any Linen - cloth 
not duly marked and ſtamped as aforeſaid, 

And for the more effectual preventing the ſelling 
or expoſing to Sale any Linen not duly marked 
and ſtamped, be it further enacted by the Authority 
aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for 
all and every Perſon or Perſons, duly authoriſed and 
impowered by the ſaid Truſtees, or any five or more 
of them, by Writing under their Hands and Seals 
for that Purpoſe, or by a Warrant under the Hand 
and Seal of one or more Juſtice or Juſtices of the 
Peace, or of any Magiſtrate within any Borough, to 
ſearch in the Day-time all Warehouſes, Shops, Cel- 
lars, or other Places, where they have Reaſon to ſu- 
fpe& or apprehend there are any Piece or Pieces 
of Cloth not duly marked and ped, as afore- 
faidz and to open any Pack or Packs where they 
ſuſpect or apprehend any Cloth to be packed up not 
duly marked and ſtamped as aforeſaid : And it any 
Piece or Pieces of Linen-cloth ſhall be found not 
ſtamped and marked as aforefaid, it ſhall and may 
be lawful for the faid Perſon or Perſons fo ſearching, 
to ſeize and bring the ſame before the next Juſtice of 
Peace, or Magiſtrate within any Borough ; who are 
hereby impowered and required to declare the fame 
to be forfeited to and for the Uſe of the Perſon or 
Perſons making ſuch Seizure, and to impoſe a Fine 
or Fines upon the Poſſeſſors or Owners of the Ware- 
houſe, Cellar or Shop, where ſuch Linen ſhall be 
found, or upon the Perſon or Perſons who packed, 
or cauſed to be packed up, ſuch Linen, not exceed- 
ing five Pounds Sterling, for the Uſe of the Informer 
or Informers, to be levied in ſuch manner as-is here- 
in after mentioned. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
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ſaid, That if any Perſon or Perſons ſhall counterfeit 
any Seal or Stamp made in purſuance of this Act, he, 
ſhe, or they ſo counterfeiting the ſame, and being 
thereof lawfully convicted before the Court of Juſti- 
ciary at Edinburgh, or in the Circuits, ſhall ſuffer 
and incur the ſame Pains and Penalties as Perſons by 
the Law of Scotland convicted of Forgery ſuffer. 
And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That, from and after the firſt Day of November, 
no Linen-cloth ſhall be made and lapped up for Sale 
when it is wet or damp, nor with any Chalk, Duſt, 
or Flour ; and that all, and every Perſon or Perſons, 
who ſhall make up or lap up Line.-cloth for Sale, 
when it is wet or damp, or ſhall make up any Linen- 
cloth with any Chalk, Duſt, or Flour, ſhall, being 
thereof convicted in ſuch manner as is herein after 
mentioned, forfeit every ſuch Piece of Cloth for the 
Benefit of the Informer. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That when any Piece of Linen-cloth, or any 
ſort of Manufacture made of Linen-yarn, ſhall be 
brought to any Lapper or Stampmaſter, ſo licenſed 
as aforeſaid, in order to be inſpected and ſtamped as 
aforeſaid ; and, if ſuch Lapper or Stampmaſter ſhall 
be of Opinion, and think the ſame is not ſufficient 
merchantable Cloth, and made according to the 
Rules before preſcribed, in that Caſe it ſhall and may 
be lawful to and for every ſuch Lapper and Stam 
maſter to detain the ſame, till ſuch time as it may 
tried and determined how far the ſame is proper to 
be marked and ſtamped ; and that every ſuch Lap- 
per and Stampmaſter ſhall be obliged, and is here- 
by required and directed, upon Requeſt made to him 
by the Owner or Owners of the ſaid Cloth, within. 


twenty four Hours at fartheſt after ſuch Cloth 12 
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he fo ſeized and detained, to apply to one or more 
Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or to any Magiſtrate 
within any Borough, within their reſpective Juriſdi- 
ctions; and that ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices of the 
Peace, or Magiſtrate, ſhall, and he and they are 
hereby directed and impowered forthwith to direct 
two or more fit and proper Perſons converſant and 
{ſkilled in ſuch Manufacture, to inſpect and view ſuch 
Cloth ſo ſeized and detained, and, upon Oath, (which 
Oath the ſaid Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or 
Magiſtrates, as aforeſaid, is and are hereby im- 
powered and required to adminiſter) to report their 
Opinion of the ſaid Cloth; and if ſuch Perſons ſo ap- 
pointed, ſhall, upon Oath to be adminiſtred as afore- 
ſaid, report to ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, 
or Magiſtrates, as aforeſaid, that the ſaid Cloth is 
not ſufficient merchantable Cloth, nor made accord- 
ing to the Laws for regulating the ſame, the ſaid 
Cloth ſhall be adjudged forfeited, and cut into ſeve- 
ral Pieces, as is herein after mentioned, and delivered 
to the Stampmaſter or Lapper for his own Uſe, and 
the Owner or Owners thereof ſhall forfeit and incur 
the Penalties in and by this Act before laid and im- 
poſed upon ſuch Perſons as ſhall make Cloth con- 
trary to the Rules herein before preſcribed ; but if 
the ſaid Perſons ſo to be named as aforeſaid, ſhall re- 
port that the Cloth is duly and regularly made as it 
ought to be, then, and in ſuch Caſe, the ſaid Lap- 
per or Stampmaſter ſhall be obliged, and is hereby 
required forthwith to mark, ſtamp, and lap up the 
ſame in ſuch manner as is herein before directed, 
and that without taking any Fee, Gratuity, or 
Reward for ſo doing, any thing in this or any 
former Act of Parliament to the contrary notwith- 
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And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That when any Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, 
Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates within any Borough, ſhall 
condemn or adjudge any Linen-cloth, brought be- 
fore him or them, to be forfeited, for not being 
made according to the Law in that Caſe made and 
provided, fuch Juſtice or Juſtices, Magiſtrate or 
Magiſtrates, before he or they ſhall deliver the 
ſame to the Informer, ſhall and may order and cauſe 
fuch Cloth to be cut and ſevered into ſeveral Parts 
and Pieces, and that none of the ſaid Parts or Pieces 
do exceed fix Yards in Rang. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid 
Truſtees fo to be appointed as aforeſaid, or any five 
or more of them, to give ſuch particular Names or 
Denominations, as they ſhall think proper, to the ſe- 
veral Pieces of Cloth of different Sorts, Breadths, and 

ſo as that they may by ſuch Names be eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed of what Sort, Length, and Breadth 
— and it ſhall and may be lawful to all and 
every Perſon and Perſons ſelling or expoſing any Li- 
nen- cloth to Sale, to affix a Label of Parchment to 
each Piece of Cloth, containing the Name of the par- 
ticular Species of the Cloth, with the Length and 
Breadth thereof. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted by the 
Authority aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful 
to and for every Trader, Dealer, and Weaver of Li- 
nen- manufacture, to weave his Name, or fix ſome 
known Mark in any Piece of Linen- manufacture by 
him made, if he ſhall fo think fit; and if any other 
Perſon or Perſons ſhall counterfeit ſuch Mark or 
Name, being thereof lawfully convicted upon the 
Oath of one or more credible Witneſs or W 
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before any two or more Juſtices of the Peace, or Ma- 
giſtrates within any Borough, he ſhall forfeit the Sum 
of one hundred Pounds, for the Uſe of the Perſon 
whoſe Mark ſhall be ſo counterfeited, to be raiſed, 
levied and paid in ſuch Manner as is herein after 
mentioned. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That all Offences againſt this A& (except the 
counterfeiting the Stamps or the Marks of the private 
Dealers or Weavers) ſhall be heard and determined by 
any one or more Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or any 
Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates within any Borough, within 
their reſpective Juriſdictions ; who, upon Complaint 
to him or them made, ſhall, upon Examination of 
Witneſſes upon Oath, which Oath they are reſpe- 
ctively hereby impowered to adminiſter, adjudge and 
determine the ſame, and iſſue his or their Warrant 
or Warrants, to any one or more of the Conſtables 
or Officers of the faid County, City, Borough, or 
Town, requiring and impowering him or them to 

ringe, according to the Practice of the 
Law of Scotland in Caſes of Poinding, ſo much of the 
Offender's Goods and Gear, as will ſatisfy the ſeveral 


| Penalties incurred and forfeited ; which Warrant for 


poinding ſhall not be ſtopped or ſiſted by any Su- 
ſpenſion, Sift, or other Proceſs whatſoever, except an 

ppeal entered in manner after mentioned; which 
ſaid Penalty and Penalties, when fo levied as aforeſaid, 
ſhall belong and be paid to the Informer, firſt de- 
ducting out of the ſaid Penalties the Sum of two Shil- 
lings in the Pound, to be paid to the Conftable or 
Officer for executing ſuch Warrant : And in caſe no 
ſufficient Diſtreſs can be found, that then, and in e- 
very ſuch Caſe, it ſhall and may be lawful to and for 


ſuch Juſtice and Juſtices of the Peace, Magiſtrate or 
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Magiſtrates within any Borough, by Warrant under 
his or their Hands and Seals, to commit ſuch Offender 
or Offenders to the Houſe of Correction, or next 
Goal, or Tolbooth, for ſo long Time as ſuch Ju- 
ſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or Magiſtrate or Ma- 
giſtrates ſhall think proper, not exceeding one Year 
in the whole. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted by the 
Authority aforeſaid, That if any Perſon or Perſons 
ſhall find him, her, or themſelves aggrieved by the- 
Sentence or Determination of ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices 
of the Peace, Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates, it ſhall and 
may be lawful to and for ſuch Perſon and Perſons ſo 
aggrieved, immediately after Sentence is pronounced 
againſt him, her, or them, to enter his, her, or their 
Appeal, in preſence of the ſaid Juſtice or Juſtices of 
the Peace, Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates, from the ſaid 
Sentence, to the Determination of the Juſtices of 
the Peace of the ſaid County or Borough at their 
next general Quarter-ſeſſions, that ſhall be held for 
the ſaid County or Borough; of which Appeal the 
ſaid Juſtice or Juſtices, Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates, 
are hereby appointed to make a Minute, and, by 
Warrant under his or their Hands,. to ſtop Execu- 
tion of the Sentence ſo appealed from, until the 
End of the next Quarter-ſefſions, - as aforeſaid, 
And the faid Juſtices of the Peace at their Quar- 
ter- ſeſſions are hereby impowered and required to 
proceed upon, and to hear and finally determine 
in the ſaid Appeal; and if they give Judgment a- 
gainſt the Appellant, to decree to him to pay the 
tull Coſts of the Appeal, and further to pay a Fine, 
not exceeding double the Penalty for which the ori- 

inal Sentence was given. 


And be it further enacted by the. Authority _ 
| : . 
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faid, That if any Juſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, or 
Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates within any Borough, ſhall 
neglect or refuſe to execute the Powers and Autho- 
rities of this Act, or ſhall not put the fame in Exe- 
cution, according to the true Intent and Meaning 
thereof, (to the Diſcouragement of the Linen-manu- 
facture), ſuch Neglect or Refuſal, or Malverſation, 
ſhall be, and be taken to be a Point of Dittay; and it 
ſhall and may be lawful to and for the Perſon or Per- 
ſons aggrieved thereby, with the Approbation of the 
Truſtees io be appointed by his Majeſty, as aforeſaid, 
or any five or more of them, to be ſignified in a Cer- 
tificate under their Hands, to proſecute the ſaid Ju- 
ſtice or Juſtices of the Peace, Magiſtrate or Magi- 
ſtrates, before the Lords of the Juſticiary, at Edin- 
burgh, or in their Circuits, for the Diſtrict within 
which the Offence was committed; and if the faid 
Juſtice or Juſtices of Peace, or Magiſtrate or Magi- 
ſtrates, ſhall be thereupon convicted of ſuch Offence, 
it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid Lords of Ju- 
ſticiary, at Edinburgh, or in their Circuits, to ſet a 
Fine on ſuch offending Juſtice or Juſtices of the 
Peace, or Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates, not exceeding 
one hundred Pounds Sterling. 


An Act for encouraging and promoting Fiſheries, 
and other Manufactures and Improvements in 
that Part of Great Britain called Scotland. 


Hereas by the fifteenth Article of the Treaty 

of Union it is provided, That two thouſand 
Pounds per annum, for the Space of ſeven Years, 
ſhould be applied towards encouraging and promoting 
the Manufacture of coarſe Wool, within thoſe Shires 
in Scotland which produce the Wool; and that = 


| 
| 
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firſt two thouſand Pounds ſhould be paid at Martin- 
maſs then next, and ſo yearly at Martinmaſs, durin 

the Time aforeſaid : And whereas by an Act paſſe 

in the fifth Year of his Majeſty's Reign, intitled, 
An AZ for ſettling certain yearly Funds, payable out of 
the Revenue of Scotland, to ſatisfy publick Debts in 
Scotland, and other Uſes mentioned in the Treaty of 
Union; and to diſcharge the Equivalent claimed in be- 
half of Scotland, in the Terms of the ſame Treaty, and 
for obviating all future Diſputes, Charges and Expen- 
ces concerning thoſe Equivalents, it is amongſt other 
Things provided, That yearly, and every Year, 
reckoning the firſt Year to begin from the Feaſt of 
the Nativity of St. Fobn Baptiſt One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nineteen, the full Sum of two thouſand 
Pounds of lawful Money of Great Britain, ſhould be 
one yearly Fund, payable at the four moſt uſual Feaſts 
of the Year; that is to ſay, the Feaſt of St. Michael 
the Archangel, the Birth of our Lord Chriſt, the An- 
nunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, and the Feaſt 
of the Nativity of St. Fobn Baptiſt; the firſt Payment 
thereof to be due and payable at the Feaſt of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel, in the Year One thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nineteen, to be charged upon, and paid 
out of the Monies ariſen and to ariſe, from time to 
time, of or for any of the Cuſtoms, Duties, Exciſes 
or Revenues, that are or ſhall be under the Manage- 
ment of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms and Com- 
miſſioners of the Exciſe in Scotland, after the Pay- 
ment therein directed to be made, and ſubject to Re- 
demption by Parliament, upon Payment of the full 
Sum of forty thouſand Pounds, and of all Arrears 
of the ſaid Annuity, if any ſuch be, in ſuch Manner 
as is more particularly mentioned in the ſaid Act, to 


be wholly applied towards the encouraging and pro- 
moting 
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moting the Fiſheries, and ſuch other ManufaQures 
and Improvements in Scotland, as may moſt conduce 
to the general Good of the united Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Tenor and true Meaning of the faid fit- 
teenth Article of the ſaid Treaty of Union, and to 
no other Uſe, Intent or Purpoſe whatſoever z; which 
faid Annuity hath not hitherto been paid or applied 
to the Purpoſes for which the ſame was intended : 
And whereas, by an Act paſſed in the twelfth Year 
of his Majeſty's Reign, intitled, An AF for continu- 
ing the Duties upon Malt, Mum, Cyder and Perry, in 
that Part of Great Britain called England; and for 
granting to his Majeſty certain Duties upon Malt, Mum, 
Cyder and Perry, in that Part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, for the Service of the Year One thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and twenty fix, it is among other Things 
provided, That if the Rate of three Pence 140 Bu- 


ſhel, charged upon Malt to be made in Scotland, ſhould 


produce a greater Sum than the Sum of twenty thou- 
ſand Pounds, clear of all Charges of Management, 
the luſage ſo produced, over and above the ſaid 
Sum of twenty thouſand Pounds, ſhould be wholly 
applied towards the encouraging and promoting the 
Fiſheries, and ſuch other Manufactures and Improve- 


ments in Scotland, as may moſt conduce to the gene- 


ral Good of the united Kingdom, and to no other 
Uſe, Intent or Purpoſe whatſoever, in ſuch manner 
as ſnould hereafter be ſettled and directed by Parlia- 
ment: To the end, therefore, that theſe ſeveral Funds 
and Sums of Money, and any other Fund or Sum 
of Money, that may ariſe, grow due, or be provided 
and become payable for the Advancement and Im- 
provement of Fiſheries and Manufactures in that 
Part of Great Britain called Scotland, may be regu- 
larly applied for the faid Purpoſes, be it enacted — 

e 
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the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the 
Advice and Conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
ral and Commons in this preſent Parliament af- 
ſembled, and by the Authority of the ſame, That it 
ſhall and may be lawful to and for his Majeſty, his 
Heirs and Succeſſors, by Letters Patents under the 
Great Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be 
kept in Scotland in place of the Great Seal there- 
of, to lay down, ſettle and eſtabliſh a particular Plan 
or Method, and to fix and direct proper Rules and 
Regulations, whereby tlie ſeveral Funds and Sums of 
Money aforeſaid, already provided and grown due, 
or which hereafter ſhall be provided and grow due, 
for the Improvement and Encouragement of Fiſhe- 
ries and Manufactures in that Part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, ſhall be wholly applied, laid out, and 
diſtributed according to the Tenor and true Mean- 
ing of the ſaid fifteenth Article of the Treaty of U- 
| nion, and for the Improvement of Fiſheries, and 
ſuch other Manufactures in Scotland, as may moſt 
conduce to the general Good of the united King- 
dom, and to no other Uſe, Intent, or Purpoſe 
whatſoever ; which Plan and Method of Diſtribu- 
tion ſhall continue and endure, and be a full Autho- 
| rity for applying the Monies in the manner therein 
| to be directed, till the ſame ſhall be altered or varied 
| in the manner herein after expreſſed. 
| And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for his 
- Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, by Letters Pa- 
tents under the Seal aforeſaid, to appoint, name, and 
authoriſe any Number of Perſons reſident in that 
Part of Great Britain called Scotland, not exceeding 
the Number of twenty one, to be Truſtees and Com- 
miſſioners for managing and directing the Appli- 
cation 
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cation of the ſaid Sums, according to the Plan or 
Method that ſhall be ſettled and eſtabliſhed, as afore- 
ſaid, and for executing the ſeveral Powers and Autho- 
rities which by the 1aid Letters Patents ſhall to them 
be committed by his Majeſty, his Heirs or Succeſſors. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority afore- 
ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for his 
Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, to appoint the Re- 
ceiver- General of the Crown Rents and Caſualties in 
Scotland, to be the Caſhier for the ſaid Commiſſion- 
ers and Truſtees, for receiving the ſeveral Sums of 
Money generally and particularly above mentioned, 
and for paying out the ſame to and by the Order of 
the faid Commiſſioners and "Truſtees, for the Purpo- 
ſes, and according to the particular Regulations that 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty, his Heirs and 
Succeſſors, in the ſaid Letters Patents. 

And it is hereby further enacted, That the Com- 
miſſioners of his Majeſty's Treaſury now being, and 
the Lord High Treaſurer of Great Britain, and the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury of his Majeſty, his 
Heirs and Succeſſors, for the Time being, ſhall, and 
they are reſpectively hereby impowered and required 
to iſſue their Warrants and Orders to the proper 
Perſons, for making Payment of all and every the 
Sums of Money particularly and generally above 
mentioned, due and payable, or that ſhall fall due 
and become payable hereafter, for encouraging and 

romoting Fiſheries and Manufactures in Scotland, as 
the ſame ſhall ſeverally become due, according to the 
Direction of the Acts above mentioned, to the ſaid 
Receiver-General of the Crown Rents and Caſu- 
alties in Scotland, without Fee or Reward, to be by 
him anſwered and iſſued, in like Manner without 
Fee or Reward, to and by the Order of the ſaid Com- 
30 miſ⸗ 
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miſſioners and Truſtees, purſuant to ſuch Directions as 
ſhall be given in that Behalf by the ſaid Letters Patents. 

Provided always, That the ſaid Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees ſhall, annually and each Tear, at the Feaſt 
of the Nativity of our Lord Chriſt, make up a faith- 
ful and exact Account of the Monies received and iſ- 
ſued by their Orders, together with a full and true 
Report of the State of the Funds committed to and 
8 their Management, and of their Proceedinę 
in the Execution of their Truſt, which they ſhall, 
within the Space of thirty Days, lay before his Ma- 
jeſty, his Heirs or Succeſſors; and alſo ſhall, within 
the like Space of thirty Days, lay true Copies of the 
ſaid Accounts and Report before the annual Com- 
mittee of the Convention of the Royal Burrows of 
Scotland, that they may peruſe and examine the 
ſame; and lay before his Majeſty, his Heirs and 
Succeſſors, from Time to Time, ſuch Obſervations 
as they ſhall make thereon. 

And whereas Experience may diſcover divers Im- 
provements fit to be made upon the Plan or Method 
to be ſettled and eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty, as afore- 
faid, be it therefore enacted by the Authority afore- 
faid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the 
ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, annually and each 
Year, at the faid Feaſt of the Nativity of our Lord 
Chriſt, to propoſe and lay before his Majeſty, his 
Heirs and Succeſſors, ſuch Alterations and Additions 
as to them ſhall ſeem neceſſary or expedient, for im- 
provinger amending the Plan or Method for theTime 

ing eſtabliſhed for encouraging the faid Fiſheries and 
Manufactures: And if the faid Alterations or Ad- 
ditions ſhall ſeem neceſſary or expedient to his Ma- 
jeſty, his Heirs or Succeſſors, it ſhall and may be 
lawful for his Majeſty, his Heirs and * 

| . 
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Letters Patents under the Seal aforeſaid, to alter the 
Plan or Method for the Time being, and to ſettle 
and eſtabliſh a new one, upon the Repreſentation of 
the Commiſſioners and Truſtees, as above mention- 
ed, which ſhall continue and endure, and be in force, 
until it ſhall be altered or varied by his Majeſty, his 
Heirs and Succeſſors, upon the Repreſentation of the 
ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, in manner above 
mentioned. 


Agreeable to this laſt Act of Parliament, his ſaid 
Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to grant the follow- 
ing Patent. 


His Majeſty's Patent for improving Fiſheries 
and Manufafures in Scotland. 


I. EORGE, by the Grace of God, &c. conſi- 
dering, That by the 15th Article of the 

Treaty of Union, it is provided, That L. 2000 per 
amum, for the Space of ſeven Years, ſhould be ap- 
plied towards encouraging and promoting the Ma- 
nufacture of coarſe Wool, within thoſe Shires in Scot- 
land which produce the Wool; and that the firſt 
L. 2000 ſhould be paid at Martinmas then next, and 
ſo yearly at Martinmas, during the Time aforeſaid : 
We alſo conſidering, That by an Act paſſed in the fifth 
Year of the Reign of our Royal Father, of bleſſed Me- 
mory, intitled, An Act for ſettling certain yearly Funds, 
payable out of the Revenue of Scotland, to ſatisfy publick 
Debts in Scotland, and other Uſes mentioned in the Trea- 
ty of Union; and to diſcharge the Equivalent claimed in 
behalf of Scotland, in the Terms of the ſame Treaty, 
and for obviating all future Diſputes, Charges and Ex- 
pences concerning thoſe 1A it is amongſt o- 
382 ther 
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ther things provided, That yearly, and 2 Vear, 
reckoning the firſt Vear to begin from the Feaſt of the 
Nativity of St. John Baptiſt 1719, the full Sum of 
L. 2000 of lawful Money of Great Britain, ſnould be 
an yearly Fund, payable at the four moſt uſual Feaſts 
of the Vear; that is to ſay, the Feaſt of St. Mi- 
chae the Archangel, the Birth of our Lord Chriſt, 


the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, and 


the Feaſt of the Nativity of St. John Baptiſt; the 
firſt Payment thereof to be due and payable at the 
Feaſt of St. Michael the Archangel in the Year 1719, 
to be charged upon and paid out of the Monies ariſen 
and to ariſe from time to time, of or for any of the 
Cuſtoms, Duties, Exciſes or Revenues, that are or 
ſhall be under the Management of the Commiſſioners 
of the Cuſtoms and Commiſſioners of the Exciſe in 
Scotland, after the Payments therein directed to be 
made, and ſubject to Redemption by Parliament, 
upon Payment of the full Sum of I. 40,000, and of 
all Arrears of the faid Annuity, if any ſuch be, in 
ſuch manner as is more c N mentioned in the 
ſaid Act, to be wholly applied towards the encou- 
raging : and promoting the Fiſheries, and ſuch other 
Manufactures and Improvements in Scotland as may 
moſt conduce to the general Good of the united 
Kingdom, according to the Tenor and true Meaning 
of the ſaid 15th Article of the ſaid Treaty of Union, 
and to no other Ule, Intent or Purpoſe whatſoever 
which faid Annuity hath not hitherto been paid, or 
applied to the Purpoſes for which the ſame was in- 
tended : We further conſidering, That by an Act 


paſſed in the twelfth Year of the Reign of our ſaid 


deareſt Father, intitled, An Al for continuing the 
Duties upon Malt, Mum, der and Perry, in that Part 
of Great Britain called England, and for granting to 

bis 
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Bis Majeſty certain Duties upon Malt, Mum, Cyder 
and Perry, in that Part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land, for the Service of the Year 1726, it is amongſt 
other things provided, That if the Rate of three 
Pence per Buſhel, charged upon Malt to be made in 
Scotland, ſhould produce a greater Sum than the Sum 
of L. 20,000, clear of all Charges of Management, 
the Surpluſage ſo produced over and above the faid 
Sum of L. 20,000, ſhould be wholly applied towards 


the encouraging and promoting the Fiſheries, and 


ſuch other Manufactures and Improvements in Scot- 
land as may moſt conduce to the general Good of the 
united Kingdom, and to no other Uſe, Intent or Pur- 
poſe whatſoever, in ſuch manner as ſhould thereafter 
be ſettled and directed by Parliament: We alſo conſi- 
dering, That by another Act paſſed in the 13th Year 
of the Reign of our ſaid moſt dear Father, intitled, An 
AF for encouraging and promoting Fiſheries, and other 
Manufafures and Improvements, in that Part of Great 
Britain called Scotland, it is provided, That it ſhall 
and may be lawful to and for his Majeſty, his Heirs 
and Succeſſors, by Letters Patents under the Great 
Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be kept 
in Scotland in place of the Great Seal thereof, to lay 
down, ſettle and eſtabliſh a particular Plan or Me- 
thod, and to fix and direct proper Rules and Regu- 
lations, whereby the ſeveral Funds and Sums of Mo- 
ney aforeſaid, already provided and grown due, or 
which hereafter ſhall be provided and grow due, for 
the Improvement and Encouragement of Fiſhery and 
Manufactures in that Part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, ſhall be wholly applied, laid out and di- 
ſtributed, according to the Tenor and true Meanin 
of the ſaid 15th Article of the Treaty of Union, a 4 
for the Improvement of Fiſheries, and ſuch other 
Ma- 
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Manufactures in Scotland, as may moſt conduce to 
the general Good of the united Kingdom, and to no 
other Uſe, Intent or Purpoſe whatſoever; which 
Plan and Method of Diſtribution ſhall continue and 
endure, and be a full Authority for applying the 
Monies in the manner therein to be directed, till the 
ſame ſhall be altered or varied in the manner therein 
after expreſſed. And it is thereby further provided, 
That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for his Maje- 
ſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, by Letters Patents un- 
der the Seal aforeſaid, to appoint, name and autho- 
riſe any Number of Perſons, reſiant in that Part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, not exceeding the 
Number of one and twenty, to be Truſtees and 
Commiſſioners for managing and directing the Ap- 
plication of the ſaid Sums, according to the Plan or 
Method that ſhall be ſettled or eſtabliſhed, as afore- 
ſaid, and for executing the ſeveral Powers and Au- 
thorities, which, by the ſaid Letters Patents, ſhall to 
them be committed by his Majeſty, his Heirs or 
Succeſſors. And it is thereby further provided, That 
it ſhall and may be lawful to and for his Majeſty, 
his Heirs and Succeſſors, to appoint the Receiver- 
General of the Crown Rents and Caſualties in Scot- 
land to be the Caſhier for the ſaid Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees, for receiving the ſeveral Sums of Money 
generally and particularly above mentioned, and for 
paying out of the ſame to and by the Order of the 
ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, for the Purpoſes, 
and according to the particular Regulations that 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty, his Heirs and 
Succeſſors, in the ſaid Letters Patents. 

And it is alſo thereby provided, That it may and 
ſhall be lawful to and for the ſaid Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees, annually and each Year, at the ſaid Fay 
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df Chriſtmas, to propoſe and lay before his Majeſty, 
his Heirs and Succeſlors, ſuch Alterations and Ad- 
ditions as to them ſhall ſeem neceſſary or expedient, 
for improving or amending the Plan or Method for 
the time being eſtabliſhed for encouraging the ſaid 
Fiſheries and Manufactures : And if the faid Altera- 
tions or Additions ſhall ſeem neceſſary or 
ent to his Majeſty, his Heirs or Succeſſors, it ſhall 
and may be lawful for his Majeſty, his Heirs and 
Succeſſors, by Letters Patents under the Seal afore- 
faid, to alter the Plan or Method for the time being, 
and to ſettle and eſtabliſh a new one, upon the Re- 
preſentation of the Commiſſioners and Truſtees as a- 
bove mentioned, which ſhall continue and endure, 
and be in force, until it ſhall be altered or varied by 
his Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors, upon the Re- 

entation of the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, 
in manner above mentioned. 

II. We likewiſe conſidering the Report made by 
the General Convention of the Royal Burrows of 
Scotland, touching the intended Improvements in that 
Country, _— with their voluntary Offer of de- 
fraying, at their own Coſt, the Expences of an Of- 
fice for the Managers, that may have the Direction 
of thoſe Improvements, and the Expence of enter- 
taining their Clerks and Servants: Have therefore, 
and for the Good of our People, and for advancing 
and promoting ſuch Fiſheries and Manufactures in 
Scotland as may moſt conduce to the general Advan- 
tage of our united N thought fit to ordain a 
Letter to be paſſed under the Great Seal appointed 
by the Treaty of Union to be kept in Scotland in 

lace of the Great Seal thereof, deciaring our Royal 

ill and Pleaſure to be, likeas, we hereby declare 
it to be our Royal Will and Pleaſure, That the _— 
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ral Sums of Money, generally and particularly above 


mentioned, which are already grown due, or which 


hereafter may grow due, ſhall, as they ſeverally are 
or may become due, be paid in to Charles Cathcart, 
Eſq; Receiver-General of our Crown Rents and Ca- 
ſualties in Scotland, and to his Succeſſors in Office, 
and ſhall be managed, employed, laid out and be- 
ſtowed for the Encouragement and Improvement of 
the Fiſhery and Manufactures following, in the man- 
ner, and by the Rules herein after mentioned. 

III. impr. It is our Will and Pleaſure, That the 
aforeſaid Sum of L. 14,000, provided by the 1 5th 
Article of the Treaty of Union, for encouraging and 
promoting the Manufacture of coarſe Woot within 
Scotland, be, as ſoon as conveniently may be, lent 
out upon ſufficient Security, at an Intereſt of 5 per 
cent. per annum, or ſuch other Intereſt as ſhall be a- 
greeable to the Laws for the Time being, and that 
the whole Intereſt or Annuity to ariſe upon the faid 
capital Sum of L. 14,000 be annually applied in man- 
ner herein after mentioned, for the Encouragement 
of the ſaid Manufacture, | 
IV. Item, It is our Will and Pleaſure, That the 
Sum of L. 6000 of the Arrears of the ſaid Annuity 
of L. 2000 per annum, provided by the ſaid Act, of 
the fifth Year of our ſaid Royal Father's Reign, be, 
as ſoon as conveniently may be, lent out upon ſuffi- 
cient Security, at an Intereſt of g per cent, per annum, 
or ſuch other Intereſt as ſhall be agreeable to the 
Laws for the Time being, and that the whole In- 
tereſt or Annuity to ariſe upon the ſaid capital Sum 
of L. 6000 be annually applied in manner herein af- 
ter mentioned. 

V. Item, It is our Will and Pleaſure, That the 
Intereſt or Annuity which ſhall ariſe annually up- 
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on the ſaid capital Sum of L. 6000, together with 
the Annuity of L. 2000, which ſhall yearly be payable 
in time coming, and the ſaid Surpluſage of the Malt: 
duty, which ſhall grow due, and become applicable 
for the Encouragement of Fiſheries and Manufactures 
as aforeſaid, ſhall, annually and each Year, as they 
ſeverally ſhall become due and payable, be wholly 
applied towards the Encouragement of the Fiſhery 
of Herrings in deep Waters, and on the Coaſts of 
Scotland, and towards the Encouragement of the Li- 
nen and Hempen Manufactures within Scotland; and 
that by equal Proportions, ſo as the one juſt half of 
the ſaid yearly Sums ſhall be applied towards the En- 
couragement of the ſaid Fiſheries, and the other juſt 
half thereof ſhall be applied towards the Encou- 
ragement of the faid Linen and Hempen Manufa- 
Etu 


VI. Item, It is our Will and Pleaſure, That all 


the further Arrears of the ſaid Annuity of L. 2000, 


other than the ſaid L. 6000, hereby directed to be 
lent out at Intereſt; and ſuch Part of the Surpluſage 
of the Malt-duty as cannot be applied in Improves 
ments for this Year, ſhall be and remain in the 
Hands of the ſaid Receiver- General, to ſupport and 


make good the Execution of the general Plan of Im- 


provements, and to be anſwered and applied in man- 
ner herein after directed. 

VII. And becauſe the Experience of all Ages 
hath ſhown, that Improvements are beſt carried on 
by granting Premiums and Encouragements to the 
Undertakers, at the ſame time that a ſtrict Eye is 


kept over them to prevent Frauds and Abuſes in 


the Manufacture, it is our Will and Pleaſure, That, 
out of the yearly Sum hereby allotted for the Im- 
provement of Fiſheries, a Sum not exceeding L. 2 340 
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ſhall be annually diſtributed in Premiums, after the 
Rate of forty Shillings per Laſt, upon the Tonage of 
the Veſſel, to ſuch Perſons as ſhall fit out Buſhes for 
the Herring-fiſhing in deep Waters, in the Manner, 
and according to the Rules herein after mentioned. 

VIII. Jem, That a Sum not exceeding L. 100 be 
yearly diſtributed in ſmall Prizes, in manner herein 
after mentioned, to ſuch Fiſhermen as ſhall firſt 
make the Diſcovery of Herrings coming upon the 


Coaſt. 
IX. Item, That a Sum not exceeding L. 100 be 


annually allowed for Salaries to Wreck or Cure Ma- 
ſters, in manner herein after directed. 

X. Item, That a Sum not exceeding L. 110 be al- 
lowed annually for Salaries for two Riding officers, 
to ſurvey, examine and check the Conduct of the 
Wreck or Cure Maſters, and to prevent Frauds in 
the Fiſhing- trade. 

XI. And for encouraging and promoting the Li- 
nen and Hempen Manufactures, it is our Will and 
Pleaſure, That; out of the yearly Sums hereby allot- 
ted for the Improvement of the Linen and Hempen 
Manufactures, a Sum not exceeding L. 1 500 ſhall be 
annually diſtributed in Premiums, after the Rate of | 
fifteen Shillings an Acre, to ſuch Perſons as ſhall 
dreſs and prepare their Grounds, and ſhall therein ſow 
Lint-ſeed or Hemp-ſeed, in the manner herein after 
mentioned, 

XII. Item, That a Sum not exceeding L. 400 
ſhall be annually allowed as Salaries to Lappers and 
Stampmaſters, after the Rate of L. 10 a-piece, to be 
appointed in manner, and for the Purpoſes herein at- 
ter mentioned, 

XIII. tem, That a Sum not exceeding L. 2 30 


ſhall be annually allowed as Salaries for two General 
Riding- 


f 
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Riding - officers, who are to examine into the Con- 
duct of the Lappers over the whole Country, and to 
correſpond with, and receive their Directions from 
the Perſons who are herein after named Commiſſi- 
oners and Truſtees of the Manufactures. . 

XIV. Item, That a Sum not exceeding L. 100 be 
annually allowed for the Expence of carrying on Pro- 
ſecutions againſt ſuch Perſons as ſhall tranſgreſs Laws 
relating to the Linen and Hempen Manufactures. 

XV. Item, That a Sum not exceeding L. 150 be 
annually allowed for encouraging Schools for teach- 
ing Children from the Age ot eight Years ta that of 
fourteen Years to ſpin. | 

XVI. Iiem, That a Sum not exceeding L. 50 be 
annually allowed for procuring Models of the beſt 
forts of Looms, and other Inſtruments for improving 
the Linen and Hempen Manufactures. 

XVII. Item, That a Sum not exceeding L. 200 
be annually diſtributed in ſmall Prizes to. Houſe- 
wives, who ſhall make the beſt Piece of Linen-cloth, 
according to the Direction of the Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees herein after named. 

XVIII. And to the end that the ſeveral Sums of 
Money above mentioned may be fairly and truly 
managed, applied and diſtributed ; and that the Pur- 
poſes of the ſaid Act of Parliament, made in this pre- 
ſent Year, may be anſwered ; and that our gracious 
Intentions for the Good of our People, and the Im- 
provement of the Fiſheries and Manufactures afore- 
ſaid may be attained, we have conſtituted and ap- 
pointed, likeas we hereby nominate, conſtitute and 
appoint, Charles Cathcart, Eſq; Maſter of Cathcart, 
George Roſs, Eſq; Maſter of Roſs, Sir Hugh Daltym- 
ple of Northberwick, Preſident of our Court of Seſ- 
ſion, Sir James Mackenzie of Royſton, Andrew Flet- 
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cher of Milton, Eſq; and Patrick Campbell of Mon. 
zie, Eſq; Senators of our College of Juſtice, Sir 
John Clerk of Pennycuick, one of the Barons of our 
Court of Exchequer, Duncan Forbes, Eſq; our Ad- 
vocate, Charles Areſtine, Eſq; our Solicitor, Mr. 

ames Paterſon of Kirkton, Advocate, Thomas Hope 
of Rankeilor, Eſq; Mungo Graham of Gorthy, Eſq; 
George Drummond, Eſq; preſent Lord Provoſt of our 
City of Edinburgh, Archibald M Aulay, Robert Wight- 


man, Alexander Arbuthnot, Gilbert Stewart and Patrick 


Lindſay Merchants in Edinburgh, William Fami ſon 
Merchant in Leith, James Fall Merchant in Dunbar, 
and Mr. George Irvine of Newton, Writer to the Si- 
gets and any five or more of them, who are hereby 
eclared to be a Quorum, to be Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees for managing the Fiſheries and other Ma- 
nufactures and Improvements in that Part of our u- 
nited Kingdom called Scotland, giving, granting and 
committing to them full Power and Authority, like- 
as we hereby give, grant and commit to them full 
Power and Authority, to execute the ſeveral Inſtru- 
ctions, and to exerciſe the ſeveral Powers and Autho- 
rities herein after mentioned; and, for that Purpoſe, 
to aſſemble themſelves at Edinburgh on the 2oth 
Day of Fuly next, within the Burrow-room of that 
City, and from thenceforwards to adjourn their Sit- 
tings to ſuch Times and Places, and to make ſuch 
Rules for. their future Management, and for the Con- 
duct of the Officers to be appointed by them, as ſhall 
be conſiſtent with theſe Letters Patents, and as they 
ſhall think expedient for executing the Truſt com- 
mitted to them. | 
XIX. Provided always, That before the ſaid Com- 
miſſioners and Truſtees enter upon the Diſcharge of 


their Office, they do take and ſubſcribe an Oath in the 


Words 
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Words following : 1 A B do ſolemnly promiſe and 
ſwear, That I will be faithful and impartial in the 
Execution of the Truſt committed to me; and that, to 
the utmoſt of my Skill and Judgment, I will, in the 


. Diſcharge of my Office, promote the Fiſheries and the 


Linen and Hempen Manufactures in Scotland. So help 
me God. Which Oath, the Lord Chief Baron, or any 
other of the Barons of our, our Heirs and Succeſſors, 
Court of Exchequer, are hereby impowered to admi- 
niſter, 

XX, Provided alſo, That the Powers and Au- 
thorities hereby given to the ſaid Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees, ſhall not fall or become void by the Death 
of any one or more of them; but that the ſame ſhall 
continue and ſubſiſt, and may be executed by the 
Survivers, ſo long as there ſhall remain a ſufficient 
Quorum of the Perſons herein named, unleſs we, our 
Heirs and Succeſſors, ſhall ſooner think fit to make 
another Nomination of ſuch Commiſſioners and Tru- 
ſtees as aforeſaid. 

XXI. And we hereby will and ordain, That ſo 
ſoon as the {aid Sum of L. 14,000, intended for the 
Improvement of coarſe Wool, and the ſaid Sum of 
L. 6000, part of the Arrears of the Annuity of 
L. 2000, ſhall be paid over to the ſaid Receiver- 
General of the Crown Rents and Caſualties in Scotland, 
the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, or their Quo- 
rum, ſhall enter into Agreements with any Perſon or 
Perſons, Bodies politick or corporate, other than the 
ſaid Truſtees, or any Perſon or Perſons in truſt for 
them, or either of them, for lending out to them, up- 
on ſufficient Security, the ſaid Sums of L. 14,000 and 
L. 6000 at Intereſt as above mentioned; and ſhall di- 
rect their Precepts, under their Hands and Seals, to the 
faid Receiver- General, to pay over the particular Sum 

| or 
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or Sums of Money therein mentioned, to ſuch Perſon 
or Perſons, Bodies politick or corporate, as the ſaid 
Commiſſioners and Truſtees ſhall have agreed with, and 
to take from ſuch Perſon or Perſons, Bodies politick 
or corporate, ſuch Security or Securities for the Re- 

yment thereof, with Intereſt, to the ſaid Receiver- 
General, and his Succeſſors in Office, for the Uſe of 
the Manufactures and Improvements in Scotland, as 
the ſaid Precept ſhall direct; and upon Receipt of 
ſuch Precept, the ſaid Receiver-General is hereby 
authoriſed and required to pay over ſuch Money, and 
to take Securities for the Repayment thereof, with 
Intereſt, in ſuch manner as he ſhall be therein di- 
rected, and the ſaid Receiver-General and his Succeſ- 
ſors in Office for the time being, are hereby further 
authoriſed and required to receive, ſue for, and re- 
cover annually the Intereſt of the ſaid Sums, ſo to be 
lent out, and to pay over the ſame from time to time 
to the Order or Orders of the ſaid Commiſſioners 
and Truſtees, for the Ends and Uſes above and after 
mentioned. And if it ſhall happen that any of the 
Debtors for the ſaid Sums ſhall neglect or refuſe to 
pay the Intereſt punctually, or if any juſt Cauſe ſhall 
appear to the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees for 
demanding Payment of the capital Sums ſo to be lent 
out, the ſaid Receiver-General, and his Succeſſors 
in Office for the time being, are hereby authoriſed 
and required, upon the ſaid Truſtees, or any five or 
more of them, ſignifying to him or them their De- 
fire in Writing under their Hands and Seals to that 
Purpoſe, to ſue out and do compleat Diligence for 
recovering the ſaid capital Sum or Sums from ſuch 
Debtor, and to lend it out again at Intereſt, accord- 
ing to ſuch Directions as ſhall be from time to time 


given by the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees. | 
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XXII. And we further will and ordain, That the 
Intereſt of tke ſaid Sum of L. 14,000, intended for 
the Encouragement of coarſe Wool, ſhall be annu- 
ally applied tor encouraging the ſpinning and ma- 
nufacturing of coarſe Wool within the Shires of Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, Air, Wig- 
ton, Dumfries, Edinburgh and Stirling, and within the 
Stewartries of Annandale and Kirkcudbright, or any 
other Shire or Stewartry, where large Quantities of 
coarſe Wool, commonly called and known by the 
Name of tar*d Wool, is produced. And the ſaid Com- 
miſſioners and Truſtees, or any five or more of them, 
are hereby authoriſed and impowered to ſettle a par- 
ticular Plan or Method for dittributing the ſaid Mo- 
nies, for promoting the ſaid Manufacture, and to 
iſſue the ſaid Monies in proſecution of the ſaid Plan 
or Method, by ſending their Precepts, under their 
Hands and Seals, to the ſaid Receiver-General of the 
Crown Rents and Caſualties, directing him to pay 
ſuch Sums as, in purſuance of the ſaid Plan or Me- 
thod of Diſtribution, ſhall become due to the Un- 
dertakers ſeverally, who ſhall have completed their 
Engagements with the ſaid Commiſſioners and Tru- 
ſtees. And the ſaid Receiver-General is hereby re- 
quired, forthwith, and without any Fee or Reward, 
to pay over the Monies which he ſhall by ſuch 
Precept be directed to pay, if ſo. much ſhall be in 
his Hand, ariſing from the Intereſt of the ſaid 
L. 14,000. 

XXIII. And it is our further Will and Pleaſure, 
That the yearly Intereſt of the other Sum of L. 6000, 
to be lent out as aforeſaid, be, together with the faid 
Annuity of L. 2000, and the Surplus of the Malt- 
duty, yearly and each Year, laid out and wholly ap- 
plied towards the Encouragement of the Herring- 
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fiſhery, and of the Linen and Hempen Manufactures, 


in the manner herein above and after mentioned, To 
which end we will and ordain; That the ſaid Com- 
miſſioners and Truſtees, or any five or more of them, 
do, as ſoon as conveniently may be after their firſt 
Meeting on the ſaid 2oth Day of July next, take 
under Conſideration the State and Amount of the 
faid yearly Sums intended for the Improvement of 
the {aid two Branches of Trade and Manufacture; 
and do ſet the ſame off in two equal Halves and Por- 
tions, the one to anſwer the intended Encourage- 
ment of the Fiſhery, and the other to anſwer the de- 
ſigned Improvement of the Linen and Hempen Ma- 
nufactures; and that, when they have thus eſtima- 
ted and ſet off the clear yearly Sums that may be ex- 
pected for encouraging and promoting theſe Manu- 
factures ſeverally, they do frame a particular Eſti- 
mate or Calculation, ſhowing what Proportions of 
the ſaid Sums ſeverally ſhall be annually applied to 
the particular Purpoſes above mentioned, to which 
it is our Will and Pleaſure that theſe Sums ſhall be 
annually applied ; to the end that, if theſe yearly 
Funds ſhall be found ſufficient to anſwer fully the ſe- 
veral Purpoſes above mentioned intended by us, the 
Diſtribution may proceed upon that Plan to the full 


Extent thereof; and if it ſhall be found that the 


early Sums are not ſufficient to anſwer thoſe ſeveral 

urpoſes to their full Extent, another Plan may be 
prepared by the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, 
anſwerable to the clear Sums that the yearly Funds 
may produce : But ſtill preſerving the Quantum of 
the particular Encouragement for each ſeveral Pur- 
poſe, ſo that the Saving be upon the Number of 
Buſhes to be employed, and upon the Number of 


Acres to be improved, and not upon the Quantum 


of 
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of the Premium for employing a Buſh, or impro- 
ving an Acre. 

XXIV. And becauſe the annual Encouragement 
propoſed for fitting out of Buſhes, and preparing, 
Grounds for ſowing Lint-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, is not 
ſufficient for that Purpoſe, if it is to continue but for 
one Year; it is therefore our Will and Pleaſure, 
That, in preparing the Plan or Method for diſtribu- 
ting as aforeſaid, the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees 
have a Regard to the Produce of the ſaid yearly Funds 
for Improvement, for the Space of three Years to- 
gether, and that they frame their Plan, fo as the 
clear Monies to ariſe in the Courſe of the faid three 
Years be ſufficient to anſwer the ſeveral Purpoſes to 
be limited in the Plan, and that they do propoſe to 
give the ſaid Encouragement for the Space of three 
ſucceſſive Years. 

XXV. And whereas many particular Regulations 
may, upon Obſervation, appear neceſſary to the ſaid 
Commiſſioners and Truſtees, for better managin 
and improving the ſaid Manufactures, it is our Wil 
and Pleaſure, That the ſaid Commiſſioners and Tru- 
ſtees, or any five or more of them, be impowered, 
and they are hereby impowered and required to pro- 
poſe ſuch Regulations as to them ſhall ſeem neceſſary 
or expedient, as Conditions upon which the ſeveral 
Premiums and Encouragements ſhall be anſwered, 

rovided that ſuch Regulations be conſiſtent with the 
ws of the Realm, and with the Scope and Inten- 
tion of theſe Preſents. | 
XXVI. And when the faid Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees ſhall have agreed upon and determined the 
ſaid particular Plan or Method for Diſtribution, with 
the ſeveral Conditions - K which the Premiums are 
to be paid, it is our Wi ; and Pleaſure, That = 
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do forthwith publiſh the ſame, by affixing Copies 
thereof at the Market-croſs of Edinburgh, and Pier 
and Shore of Leith, and by tranſmitting Copies 
thereof to the Magiſtrates of every Royal Borough 
within Scotland, and to the Sheriff and Steward-Clerk 
of each Shire and Stewartry within the ſame; to the 
end all Perſons may have ſufficient Notice, and 
thereby may have an Opportunity of undertaking the 
ſeveral Improvements propoſed. 

XXVII. And it is our further Will and Pleaſure, 
That, at ſome convenient Time, to be determined by 
the faid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, after the Pu- 
blication of the ſaid Plan or Method of Diſtribution, 
as aforeſaid, and before the Seaſon for fitting out the 
faid Herring-buſhes, and before the Seaſon for pre- 
paring the Ground for ſowing Lint-ſeed and Hemp- 
ſeed reſpectively, the ſaid Commiſſioners and Tru- 
ſtees ſhall give publick Notice, by Advertiſements in 
the Edinburgh printed News-papers, of the Days and 
Times, when they, or Perſons authoriſed by them, 
whom they are herein after impowered ſo to autho- 
riſe, ſhall be ready to treat with any Perſon or Per- 
ſons who ſhall undertake to fit out any one or more 
Buſhes within the Number propoſed by the Plan of 
Diſtribution to be encouraged, or with any Perſon 
or Perſons who ſhall undertake to prepare any Acre 
or Acres of Ground for ſowing of Lit. bed or Hemp- 
ſeed, touching the Security that theſe Undertakers 
ſhall ſeverally give, to perform the Conditions requi- 
red of them, and for aſcertaining to them or hols 


Performance the ſeveral Premiums intended for their 
Encouragement. 

XXVIII. And for preventing all Partiality in 
admitting Perſons to be Undertakers for ing 
on the ſeveral Improvements, we will and —_ 
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That an Entry be made, in Books to be kept for 
that Purpoſe by the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees 
at Edinburgh, of the Names of all Perſons, who, 
within the Time to be fixed for that Purpoſe, ſhall 
.appear, and offer to fit out one or more Buſhes, un- 
der the Conditions, and for the Premiums propoſed ; 
and the Perſon or Perſons ſo timeouſly offering him 
or themſelves, ſhall be preferred in the Undertaking 
to any other Perſon or Perfons who ſhall afterwards 
make any ſuch Offer ; and in caſe the Number of 
Perſons who ſhall ſo offer to become Undertakers, 
within-the Time to be prefixed as aforeſaid, ſhall ex- 
ceed the Number of Buſhes to be encouraged, the 
Preference ſhall be determined by Lot, at the Sight 
of the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees ; and the faid 
Perſons ſo preferred, ſhall give Security to the Sa- 
tisfaction of the Truſtees to go on with the Under- 
taking, according to the Conditions thereof, 
XXIX. And as to the Premiums for preparing 
Ground for ſowing of Lint-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, it is 
our Will and Pleaſure, That the ſame ſhall be di- 
ſtributed over the ſeveral Shires and Stewartries of 
Scotland, according to the ſeveral Proportions that 
they reſpectively pay of the Land- tax / And in caſe 
there ſhall not be found within any Shire or Stewart- 
ry a ſufficient Number of Undertakers for impro- 
ving the Number of Acres that falls to the Share of 
ſach Shire or Stewartry, the Number of Acres that 
ſhall be ſo left unimproved, ſhall be by the Commiſ- 
ſioners and Truſtees, or any five or more of them, 
divided over the other Shires and Stewartries of Scot- 
land, by the ſame Proportion as aforeſaid. And in 
caſe that in any particular Shire or Stewartry, more 
Perſons ſhall offer themſelves to improve Acres than 
can be admitted, the * ſhall be — 
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by Lot, as is already directed in the Caſe of the Fi. 
ſhery, and the Perſons preferred ſhall give Security 


in like Manner: 


XXX, And becauſe it may be attended with In- 
conveniency, to draw Farmers from the moſt re- 
mote Parts of Scotland to Edinburgh, to enter into 
Conditions for improving ſuch ſmall Parcels of 
Ground ; it is therefore our Will and Pleaſure, That 
the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, or any five or 
more of them, may and ſhall direct a Commiſſion, 
under their Hands and Seals, to any three or more 
of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace for any Shire 
or Stewartry, deſiring them, or any three of them, 
to give ſuch Notice as the ſaid Commiſſioners and 
Truſtees ſhall direct, and to receive Propoſals from 
all Perſons willing to undertake the preparing of 
Ground as aforeſaid, and to determine the Preference 
of the Claimants by Lot, if neceſſary, and to take 
Security from ſuch Undertakers, for their perform- 
ing the Conditions that ſhall be required of them z 
and what the ſaid Juſtices of the Peace ſhall do in the 
Premiſſes, within the Directions to be given by the 
ſaid Commiſſioners and Truftees as aforeſaid, ſhall 
be as valid and effectual, as if acted and done by the 
Commiſſioners themſelves, 

XXXI. And it is further our Will and Pleaſure, 
That, as ſoon as conveniently may be after the ſaid 
aoth Day of July next, the ſaid Commiſſioners 
and Truſtees, or any five or more of them, do find 
out, name and appoint proper and qualified Perſons 
to be Wreck and Cure Maſters of the Herring-fiſh- 
ing, and Riding-officers to overſee and ſuperintend 
the ſame ; and that they alſo do provide and employ 
proper and ſkiltul Perſons to be Lappers and Stamp- 
maſters for the Linen-manufacture, for _— 
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the ſeveral Powers veſted in ſuch Lappers or Stamp- 
maſters by Law, and for performing all other Mat- 
ters and Things which they ſhall be directed by the 


faid Commiſſioners and Truſtees to perform, conſi- 


. Rent with the Laws of the Realm, and with the 


true Intent and Meaning of theſe Letters Patents : 
And that they likewiſe do provide and employ fit 
Perſons to be General Riding-officers for tuperin- 
tending and overſeeing the Conduct of the Lappers 
and Stampmaſters, and for doing and executing all 
ſuch other Matters and Things, touching and con- 
cerning the Linen and Hempen Manufactures, as 
they ſhall be inſtructed by the ſaid Commiſſioners 
and Truſtees to do and perform, conſiſtent with the 
Laws of the Land, and with the true Intent and 
Meaning of theſe Preſents; and to allow to thoſe 
Officers ſeverally the reſpective Salaries and Sums 
of Money herein before allotted for them ; taking 
at the' ſame time ſuch Security as the Commiſſion- 
ers and Truſtees ſhall judge reaſonable from theſe 
Officers ſeverally at their Admiſſion, for the true 
and faithful Pertormance of the Truſt committed to 
them. 

XXXII. And it is further our Will and Pleaſure, 
That the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees be autho- 
riſed, likeas they are hereby authoriſed and im- 
powered, to put up annually, in the ſeveral Towns 
or Villages where the Linen- manufacture ſhall be 
encouraged, ſmall Prizes, not exceeding in whole the 
Sum of L. 200 Sterling, to be carried by the Houſe- 
wives who ſhall be adjudged, according to the 
Rules by the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees to 
be ſettled, to have made the beſt Piece of Linen- 
cloth, and to order the Payment of ſuch Prizes — 

the 
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the Perſon or Perſons who ſhall have ſo carried 


them. | 
XXXIII. And we further will and declare, That 


it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid Commiſſioners and Tru- 
ſtees, or any five or more of them, to enter into 
Contracts for encouraging Spinning-ſchools, for 
teaching Children from the Age of eight Years to 
the Age of fourteen Years to ſpin ; provided that the 
Monies, to be iſſued in conſequence of ſuch Con- 
tracts, do not exceed in whole L. 150 Sterling per 
annum. 

XXXIV. And we hereby will and direct, That 
it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid Commiſſion- 
ers and Truſtees, or any five or more of them, to 
encourage Coaſt-fiſhermen to look out for Coaft-her- 
rings, by publiſhing ſmall Premiums to be paid out 
to the ſeveral Fiſhermen, who, upon different Parts 
of the Coaſt, ſhall make the firſt Diſcovery of Her- 
rings, for the Coaſt-fiſhing, in each Seaſon, not ex- 
ceeding in whole the Sum of L. 100 per annum. 

XXXV. And it is further our Will and Plea- 
ſure, . That it ſhall and may be lawful for the faid 
Commiſſioners and Truſtees, or any five or more of 
them, by a Precept or Precepts under their Hands 
and Seals, to order the ſaid Receiver-General, to pay 
over into the Hands of any Perſon or Perſons by 
them to be appointed, a Sum or Sums not exceeding 
L. 100 per annum, to be employed for defraying the 
Expence of carrying on Proſecutions againſt Offend- 
ers, who tranſgreſs the Laws concerning the Linen- 
manufacture; and another Sum not exceeding 
L. go per annum, to be employed for procuring Mo- 
dels of the beſt Sorts of Looms and other Inſtru- 
ments, for improving the Linen and Hempen Ma- 


nufacture: Which Precepts the ſaid Receiver-Ge- 


neral 
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neral is hereby impowered and required to pay with- 
out Fee or Reward. 

XXXVI. And it is hereby further appointed and 
ordained by us, That all the other Payments of the 
. yearly Sums deſtined for Improvements as above 

mentioned, ſhall be made in the manner following; that 
is to ſay, Upon Proof made to the Satisfaction of the 
Commiſſioners and Truſtees, or their _— m, and 
according to the Rules and Regulations by them to 
be eſtabliſhed, that any Perſon or Perſons hath or 
have complied with the ſeveral Conditions by which 
he, ſhe, or they, were to become intitled to any Pre- 
mium, Encouragement, Salary, or Sum of Money; 
the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, or their Quo- 
rum, ſhall execute, under their Hands and Seals, a Pre- 
cept directing the ſaid Receiver-General to pay to ſuch 
Perſon or Perſons the ſaid particular Sum of Money, 
expreſſing in the ſaid Precept the particular Cauſe 
upon which it became due: And the ſaid Receiver- 
General ſhall forthwith pay ſuch Sum of Money to 
the faid Perſon or Perſons, or to his or their Aſſi- 

ies without Fee or Reward. And the ſaid Receiver- 

neral is hereby further required to make up, at the 
Feaſt of Chriſtmas annually, a particular Account 
of the Monies ſo by him iſſued, and to lay the ſame 
before us: As alſo to lay one juſt Copy thereof be- 
fore the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees : As alſo 
to lay another juſt Copy thereof before the annual 
Committee of the Convention of Royal Burrows in 
Scotland, within twenty Days after the ſaid Feaſt of 
Chriſtmas yearly. 

XXXVII. And we further will and ordain, That, 
at the ſaid Feaſt of Chriſtmas yearly, the ſaid Com- 
miſſioners and Truſtees, or any five or more of them, 
ſhall make up a faithful and exact Account of the Mo- 


nieces 
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nies received and iſſued by their Orders, together 


with a full and true Report of the State of the Funds 
committed to, and under their Management, and of 
their Proceedings in the Execution of their Truſt, 
which they ſhall, within the Space of thirty Days, 
lay before us, our Heirs or Succeſſors: And alſo 
ſhall, within the like Space of thirty Days, lay true 
Copies of the ſaid Account and Report before the 


annual Committee of the Convention of the Royal 


Burrows of Scotland, that they may peruſe and exa- 
mine the ſame, and lay before us, our Heirs and 
Succeſſors, from time to time, ſuch Obſervations 
as they ſhall make thereon. 

XXXVIII. And becauſe it may ſo happen, that 
the annual Funds intended for the Encouragement 
aforeſaid may in ſome ſucceſſive Years fall ſhort 
of producing the clear Sums that ſhall be propoſed 
to be diſtributed ; it is our Will and Pleaſure, That, 
in ſuch Caſe, the Deficiency of any one Year, ſhall 
be made good out of the firſt and readieſt of the Ar- 
rears of the Annuity of L. 2000 per annum, which 
ſhall be in the Hands of the ſaid Receiver-General, 
over and above the ſaid Sum of L. 6000 directed to 
be lent out as aforeſaid, or out of the Surplus of the 
Malt-duty for the preſent Year, which ſhall not be 
employed for Improvements within this Year, or out 
of any other Surplus or Remains of Money, that ſhall 
be in the. Hands of the ſaid Receiver-General, ari- 
ſing from the Funds deſtined for the Improvement 
of the Fiſhery, and Linen and Hempen Manufactures, 
And whereas it may alſo happen, that Undertakers 
ſhall not offer themſelves for the firſt Year, ſo as to 
employ and exhauſt the whole annual Sums intend- 
ed for Improvements z whereby, and becauſe no 
conſiderable Progreſs can be made in that Service 


for 
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for this current Year, certain large Sums may remain 
in the Hands of the ſaid Receiver-General not em- 
ployed, further than may be neceſſary to ſupport 
and make good the contingent Deficiency of the an- 
. nual Sum; we further will and ordain, That the 
faid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, or any five or 
more of them, do, as ſoon as conveniently may be, 
take an Account of the Amount of ſuch Sums as 
ſhall ſo remain unemployed, and do propoſe to us, 
our Heirs and Succeſſors, ſuch Plan or Method as 
to them ſhall ſeem moſt expedient for employing 
ſuch Surplus-monies for the turther Improvement of 
the Fiſhery or Linen- manufacture; and that ſuch 
Plan or Propoſal, being approved of by us, our 
Heirs or Succeſſors, under our or their Royal Sign- 
manual, ſhall be and become part of the Plan or 
Method hereby eſtabliſhed for diſtributing the Mo- 
nies intended to be employed for Improvements in 
Scotland, and ſhall be a ſufficient Authority for iſſu- 
ing the Monies to the Purpoſes therein to be menti- 
oned, until it ſhall be altered or amended in the ſame 
manner as the Plan or Method of Diſtribution ſettled 
by theſe Letters Patents may be altered and amended, 

XXXIX. And whereas Experience may diſco- 
ver divers Improvements fit to be made upon the 
Plan or Method of Application hereby eſtabliſhed, 
it is our Will and Pleaſure, That if it ſhall appear 
to the ſaid Commiſſioners and Truſtees, that any of 
the ſaid Rules and Regulations may be varied or al- 
tered to the Advantage of the {&Feral Manufactures, 
or that any Addition is fit to be made to them; it 
ſhall and may be lawful for them, or any five or 
more of them, at the ſaid Feaſt of Chriſtmas annual- 
ly, to lay Propoſals to that Purpoſe before us, our 


Heirs and Succeſſors, to the end that, if the Alte» 
3K rations 
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rations or Additions to be propoſed, ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary or expedient to us, our Heirs or Succeſſors, 
the Plan and Method hereby eſtabliſhed may be alter- 
ed, and a new one ſettled and eftabliſhed in the 
room thereof, in the Terms of the ſaid Act of the 
13th Year of the Reign of our ſaid Royal Father a- 
bove recited. 

XL. And whereas it may ſo happen, that, by 
the Death or ſupervenient Incapacity, or Non-reſt- 
dence, or Refuſal to act of any of the Commiſſion- 
ers and Truſtees hereby named and appointed, there 
may not be a ſufficient Quorum left to carry on and 
execute the Buſineſs and Truſt committed to them; 
therefore we promiſe for ourſelves, our Heirs and 
Succeſſors, that, ſo ſoon, and as often as it ſhall be 
certified to us, our Heirs or Succeſſors, by the re- 
maining Truſtees, that their Numbers are reduced to 
ten, by Death, Incapacity, Non-reſidence, or Refu- 
ſal to act; we, our Heirs and Succeſſors, ſhall, by 
a new Charter, authoriſe and appoint twenty one fit 
Perſons to be Commiſſioners and Truſtees for ma- 
naging and directing the Application of the Sums 
generally and particularly above mentioned. In te- 
imony whereof, Sc. 


Regiſtrate and ſealed at Edinburgh, July 18. 1727. 


The Reaſons for publiſhing the Propoſals concern- 
ing the Application of the publick Funds, and Laws 
conſequential thereof, are obvious. The Propoſals are 
a Part of the Society's Tranſactions, the Fruit of their 
painful Study. By comparing, it is to be obſerved, 
that the Laws are founded on them; and, ſeeing 
they are ſo nearly related, it ſeems natural to place 
them together. Beſides, „never were Laws better 
e concerted 
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« concerted to anſwer the great and Ends pro- 
* poſed by them. Low bod — forthe 
« good of the Country, well deſerve the Conſidera- 
4 tion of every one who loves his Country. Eve- 
. ry Perſon, at leaſt every Dealer, and every Ju- 
« ſtice of Peace and Magiſtrate, ought always to 
have a Copy of them, as well as every Stampma- 
« ſter.” Intereſt of Scotland conſidered. 

By theſe Proceedings of the Society relating to 
Huſbandry, the Fiſheries and Manufactures, ex- 
tracted from their Records; by the Propoſals anent the 
Application of the publick Funds, for encouraging 
the two laſt, drawn up by a Committee of their Num- 
ber, and often and carefully reviſed by the Society; 

by their Application to the Royal Burrows for their 
Concurrence; by their joint Application with the 
Royal Burrows; by the Acts of Parliament in con- 
ſequence of that Application; and by his Majeſty's 
Patent following thereon, naming Truſtees for 
theſe Manufactures, almoſt all choſen and chief Mem- 
bers of the Society: it evidently appears, how much 
the Country owes to their careful and diligent Endea- 
vours with reſpect to the Fiſheries and Manuſa- 
ctures, as well as Huſbandry, | 


Tho? the Society had laboured ſo hard, and for ſo 
many Years, promoting Huſbandry, the Fiſheries 
and Manufactures, thereby providing proper and 
profitable Employs for Women as well as Men ; yet 
they ſtill continued unwearied in the Service of their 
Country: And Andrew Gardener Merchant in Edin- 
burgh, one of their Number, a charitable good Man, 
and ſucceſsful Exciter of the Charity of others, havin 
repreſented, That, tho? there were Hoſpitals for ol 
People and the Children of Burgeſſes, and an Infir- 

| 3K2 mary 
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mary for the Sick; yet that there was no Proviſion 


made for other poor Children; and the deſtitute Caſe 
and deplorable Condition of ſuch ſuffered to grow up in 
Ignorance, Idleneſs and Vice, having touched the 
tender Hearts of the Society, they named a Commit- 
tee to draw up a Scheme and Rules for founding an 
Orphan-hoſpital. In this Motion, Mr. Gardener re- 
preſented, That it would be of great Advantage to 
the Country, becauſe the Orphans might be employ- 
ed in ſpinning, and other uſeful Parts of the Li- 
nen and Woollen Manufactures, that 44. rightly 
employed towards their Support, if under good 
Management, would go a greater Length than 16 d. 
beſtowed in Charity; by reaſon, that in twelve or four- 
teen Months Time they would be capableto earn their 
Bread, and be daily improving in their Workmanſhip, 
and might ſupply the Cambrick Manufactures with 
fine Yarn: That, if the Truſtees for — 
Manufactures would, in place of, or rather by an 

attour the Premiums given to thoſe who ſpin the 
beſt Web, be pleaſed to allot ſome Fund towards 
the Foundation of ſuch an Hoſpital, it would not 
only be a general Benefit, and fave many poor Infants 
from ſtarving, but alſo prevent the Increaſe of the 
common Beggars. The Society approved of the 


Motion; and ordered their Secretary to draw a Me- 


morial to the Commiſſioners and Truſtees for encou- 
raging Manufactures, repreſenting the miſerable Cir- 
cumſtances of many poor Orphans, who, for want 
of being taken care of, are trained up in idle and 
wicked Practices, and become a Burden to the Coun- 
try, praying that the Commiſſioners would conſi- 
der of proper Means for employing them in the 


| Manufactures and other virtuous Employments; and 


to lay the ſame before the Committee upon chat an 
jy 
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ject, to be reviſed by them. The Memorial being 
drawn up, the Committee reviſed it; and it ha- 
ving been read and approved of. by the Society, 
they appointed Mr. Hope of Rankeilor Preſes, the 
. Honourable Charles Erſtine of Edenſhead, Sir Ro- 
bert Dalrymple, and Mr. Gardener, to preſent it 
to the Truſtees, and to intreat them in the moſt car- 
neſt Manner to lay down ſuch Meaſures as might be 
effectual for employing theſe poor Creatures in the 
ſeveral Manufactures, and faving them from Ruin. 


The Memorial. 


| Hat the Welfare and Proſperity of all Nations 
| depends much upon the Natives being virtu- 
ouſly educated, and induſtriouſly employed in the 
manufacturing the Produce of their own Country ; 
and that yet it is obſerved, that great Numbers of 
Orphans, who have none to take care of them, 
are neglected in their Education, and put to no Bu- 
ſineſs of any kind, whereby they become a Burden 
to the Country, and entirely uſeleſs to the Common- 
wealth. | 
That our neighbouring Nations have of late found- 
ed ſeveral charitable Schools and Work-houſes for 
educating ſuch Orphans, which have ſucceeded be- 
yond Expectation ; and that many who have had the 
Benefit of that Education, when ſet up for them- 
ſelves, have extended their Trade to great Advantage. 
That for ſome Years paſt there has appeared more 
than an ordinary Concern among all Ranks to en- 
courage Virtue, and provide for the Poor : That the 
ſeveral Hoſpitals in Edinburgh ſeem to be in a flou- 
riſhing Condition; ſuch as, Heriot's Hoſpital for the 
Sons, and the two Maiden Hoſpitals for the Daugh- 
ters of Burgeſſes; the Trinity Hoſpital for old People, 
a5 
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as alſo an Hoſpital or Infirmary for ſick Poor; and 
that great Care is taken to eaſe the Place of the 
Burden of idle and ſturdy Beggars, by ſetting them 
to work; but that there is no Proviſion made for 
Orphans or poor Children, who are not the Chil. 
dren of Burgeſſes; thoſe poor ones, who might be 
uſeful, being ſuffered to grow up in Ignorance, Vice 
and Idleneſs, to the great Reproach of Chriſtianity. 

That that Matter has been much at heart with 

many well diſpoſed People ; and that not a few have 
ſhewn their Inclination to contribute their Endea- 
vours to promote ſuch a charitable Undertaking: 
But that their Honours having the Direction of the 
Funds for encouraging the Manufactures, it falls 
more directly in their Way, as having the Power 
in their Hands to employ theſe Orphans in the ſpin- 
ning and other Parts of the manufacturing of Li- 
nen, Cambricks and coarſe Wool, which may be 
of general Uſe to the Country, and ſave them from 
Ruin and Miſery, and being trained up in villanous 
Practices: 

Therefore praying, that it may pleaſe their Ho- 
nours to take the Matter into their ſerious Conſide- 
ration, and to encourage it by falling upon ſuch 
Meaſures as may be Hearn! for employing ſuch 
Orphans and poor Children to the Advantage of 

, the Commonwealth, as well as their own Welfare. 


This moſt charitable Deſign having met with Ap- 
probation, Mr. Gardener, whoſe Application to car- 
ry it on was indefatigable, preſented the following 
Propoſals to the Society, 


E Subſcribers hereunto, taking to Conſiderati- 
on, that the Welfare and Proſperity of all Na- 
tions 
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tions depends much upon the Natives being virtuouſly 
educated, and induſtriouſly employed in manufactu- 
ring the Produce of their own Country, and other uſeful 
Arts and Employments; that our neighbouring Na- 
tions have of late founded ſeveral charitable Schools and 
Work-houſes for educating and employing poor Chil- 
dren and Orphans; and, by blending their Education 
in the Principles of Chriſtianity with Work and La- 
bour, have ſucceeded beyond Expectation, to the in- 
expreſſible Advantage of the Children, as well as the 
general Good of theſe reſpective Countries; and that as 
thereisin this Kingdom vaſt Numbers of poor indigent 
People, deſtitute of the common Neceſſaries of Life, 
entirely given up to Idleneſs, and become a Burden 
upon the Country, a Deſign is now ſet on Foot for 
erecting a Hoſpital or Work-houſe in Edinburgh, or 
Suburbs thereof, for employing and maintaining Or- 
hans and poor Children: do therefore by theſe pre- 
— each of us for ourſelves, bind and oblige us to 
pay to Andrew Gardener Merchant in Edinburgh, 
Treaſurer nominate for the Purpoſes after mentioned, 
and his Succeſſors in Office, the Sums annexed to our 
Subſcriptions, for the Uſe of the foreſaid Hoſpital or 
Work-houſe, and for maintaining and inſtrufting - 
the Children therein in all the Parts of the Manufa- 
Eture of this Kingdom, according as the Donors and 
Contributers ſhall direct: And further, for the ge- 
neral Satisfaction of all concerned, and encouraging 
Subſcribers, it is hereby declared, That the poor 
Children and Orphans in this Hoſpital or Work- 
houſe ſhall likewiſe be carefully educated in Reading 
and the Principles of Chriſtianity, and, ſuch of them 
asare capable, in Writing and Arithmetick ; and that, 
how ſoon as there ſhall be a competent Sum ſubſcri- 
bed for, the ſaid Treaſurer ſhall make publick Inti- 
mation 
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mation in the News- papers to the Donors and Contri- 
buters, to meet at a proper Place, to concert and e- 
ſtabliſh Statutes and Rules for the better Manage- 
ment and Government of the ſaid Hoſpital and Work- 


houſe. 


January 20. 1733, the Society did not only re- 
commend to a Committee of their Number to con- 
cert proper Meaſures for effectuating ſuch a pious 
and good Deſign, but many of the Members laid the 
Foundation of the Work, now ſo proſperous, by con- 
tributing firſt and largely to it; and many more of 
them followed the good Example from time to time 
as they were applied to. | 

In the Year 1735, the Society named a Commit- 
tee to examine into the Affairs of this Hoſpital ; who 
reported, That they had found the Management of 
it exceedingly regular, the Children being not only 
taught to read and write, and inſtructed in the Prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity, but alſo ſet to work in ſeveral 
Branches of Manufacture ; and, in ſhort, that it was 
ſurpriſing to ſee one and all of them ſo virtuouſly and 
profitably employed, and every thing ſo decently 
and orderly done. , 

An Account, and a further Account, as alſo an 
Abſtract of the Rules and Regulations of this Ho- 
ſpital, have been publiſhed ; by which it appears, 
that every thing has been wiſely concerted, and pru- 
dently, diligently and thriftily carried on, to anſwer 
the pious and charitable Ends propoſed. 

This Hoſpital was erected by the Seal of Cauſe of 
the Magiſtrates and Town-council of Edinburgh; and, 
upon the 12th Auguſt 1742, a Charter paſſed the Great 
Seal, conſtituting, erecting and incorporating cer- 
tain Perſons, and ſuch other Perſons as ſhall be _ - 
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edi in manner to be directed by his Majeſty, into one 
Body politick and incorporate, under the Name and 
Title of The Orphan Hoſpital and Work-houſe at Edin- 
burgh, and, as ſuch Corporation, and by ſuch Name, 
to have a perpetual Succeſſion, with the uſual Powers. 

After having told, that there was, at the Date of 
the Charter, in this Hoſpital, no leſs than ſeventy four 
Boys and Girls, this Account ſhall be concluded with 
the laſt Words of the laſt Account of it, publiſhed by 
Order of the Directors and Managers : «Tho? this pi- 
e ous and charitable Deſign has, by the Bleſſing of 
& God, fo far ſucceeded, it cannot be continued and 
ce carried on without the Help and Contribution of 
« well diſpoſed Perſons; and it is hoped that God 
« will incline the Hearts of many People to contri- 
« bute towards it; and that the Bleſſing of thoſe 
« who are ready to periſh, will ever attend them, 
« and be their Reward,” | 

Fuly 22. 1726, the Society having thought, that 
the Education of the Boys and Girls who are enter- 
tained in the Hoſpitals of Edinburgh, might be alter- 
ed to Advantage; they drew up a Memorial concern- 
ing the ſame, to be offered to the Conſideration of 
the Right Honourable the Lord Provoſt and Magi- 
ſtrates of Edinburgh, and the other Governors and 
Directors, as follows : 


EW Arguments will be neceſſary to point out the 
F Advantages that will accrue to Children in Ho- 
pitals, by their being early bred to common and 
uſeful Works; and that the Country will gain greatly 
by it, is indiſputable: Therefore, in place of all other 
Arguments, it is hoped it will be ſufficient to ſay, that 
our Neighbours of France, Holland, England and Ire- 
land have found great Benefit to their reſpective Coun- 
3 L tries, 
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tries, by mixing and blending the Inſtructions and 
Principles of Chriſtianity with Work and Labour 
in the moſt uſeful Arts. 

In Holland we are told, that the Hoſpital- boys at 
ten Years of Age chuſe what Trade they like beſt ; 
and, on a Day fixed by the Governor of the Hoſpi- 
tal, the. Maſters of that Trade attend at the Hoſpi- 
tal, and chuſe and take away the Boys as they have 
Occaſion for them. Theſe Maſters are obliged to 
give a Stiver a-day for the firſt Year, two Stivers for 
the ſecond Year, and ſo on, heightening the Wa- 
ges in proportion as the Boys grow in Age and Skill, 
till they arrive at ſuch Perfection in the Trade that 
the Maſters can afford to give them four Gilders in 
the Week ; all this while they are entertained in Bed 
and Board, and taught to read in the Hoſpital. Thus 
coming out to the World, they are capable to earn 
their Bread ; and whatever they earn 1n the Courſe 
of their whole Lives, if they die without Iſſue of 
their own Bodies, returns to the Hoſpital where they 
were bred, with Power nevertheleſs to the Gover- 
nors of the Hoſpital to fell the Power of Teſtating to 
ſuch as deſire it. 

In France, in the Year 1679, the King wrote a 
circular Letter to all the Biſhops, recommending to 
them in the moſt earneſt and moving Manner, That 
Proviſion ſhould be made for the Poor; and that 
they ſhould be put in Houſes where they might learn 
the Principles of Religion and the common Handi- 


Tho? this Letter, and the Ordinance of the King, 
had not the wiſhed for Effect at the Time; yet ſome 
Jeſuit Miſſionaries, taking hold of the King's Autho- 
rity, did ſettle little Hoſpitals in the ſeveral Villages, 
Pariſhes and Towns, with proper Maſters to — > 
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them the common Arts and Crafts, and all this 
without any Fund other than the Pariſh- collections; 
which however took ſo well, and ſo much pleaſed 
the wy, that, in leſs than three Years, there were 
. upwards of 100,000 poor People brought together 
in Charity-houſes to learn to read and work : And 
it is reckoned, the great Proficiency that the French 
have made in the Manufactures of their Country, 
within theſe fifty Years laſt paſt, is chiefly owing to 
theſe Working-ſchools. 

It is of late Years that the Engliſh have begun to 
educate their young Poor in this Manner; and, in a 
ſhorter Term than ſeven Years, they found the ſur- 
priſing good Effects of this Management or Manner 
of Education, not only in leſſening by half the Poor's 
Rates, but by qualifying the Children taught in theſe 
Schools to be good Servants : For they are not ſoon- 
er ready to leave the Schools, than there are People 
ready and willing to take them up to Service. Their 
Girls are taught to ſpin Worſted and Flax, to ſew, to 
knit, to clean the Houſe, dreſs the Victuals, to make 
and dreſs their Cloaths, and every thing elſe that 
qualifies them to be good Servants ;z and, their being 
habituated to regular Hours of reading, working, 
fleeping and eating, has a remarkable good Effect 
upon them during the whole Courſe of their Lives. 
The Boys, as early as their Years will allow, are put 
to Trades, ſuch as are moſt uſeful ; that is, the Ma- 
nufacture of the natural Product of the Countries 

here they are. The Earnings of the Children are 
— given to the Maſters or Miſtreſſes who 
teach them, ſometimes to their Parents, and ſome- 
times added to the Stock of the Charity-houſes 


where they are taught. 
| 3L 2 The 
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The Account of the Ir; Spinning-ſchools, and the 
great Benefit reſulting therefrom, you have ſeen lately. 
Now, it is humbly ſubmitted to the Governors 
and others concerned in the Management of the Ho- 
ſpitals in this Place, Whether it may not be advi- 
ble and reaſonable, both for the Benefit of the Com- 
munity and of the Children, that ſuch Regulations 
and Rules be made concerning their Education as are 
here pointed at, which may be more minutely and 
at length ſpecified, if the general Meaſure is thought 
right; namely, In the Maiden-hoſpitals, that proper 
Miſtreſſes may be engaged, if they are not there al- 
ready, to teach the Girls to ſpin Flax and Worſted 
and that, according to the Number of Girls that are 
in the Hoſpital, two, three, or more of them, for 
the laſt three Years, be employed weekly in their 
Turns to officiate in all the Houſe-affairs, likewiſe as 
Cook-maids, and all other Parts which may _ 
them to be good Servants z what concerns the R 

ing, Devotions, c. being no doubt already ſettled. 
That an exact Accompt be kept of the Value of 
each Girl's Work while in the Hoſpital ; that is, the 
clear Profit that has ariſen to the Hoſpital by their 
Work ; and that the Hoſpital ſtand indebted to each 
Girl who goes out, according to the Value of ſuch 
Work: This Debt to be paid, either in the caſe of the 
Girls being diſabled by Sickneſs, or any Accident, 
to earn their Bread, or in the Event of their Mar- 
riage. Again, the Hoſpitals being provided in 
able ſkilful Miſtreſſes, it is highly probable, that many 
People, who are in condition to entertain their Chil- 
dren, will chuſe to ſend them thither for Education. 
The Governors of the Hoſpital, it is thought, may, 
in that caſe, ſettle eaſy reaſonable Terms upon which 
the Children may be accepted of; whereby a Benefit 
may 
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may ariſe to the Hoſpital, and an inexpreſſible great 
one to the Children who are ſent there to be taught. 
Next, as to the Boys: The chief Materials of 
Manufacture in this Country being our Wool and 
Flax, might it not be proper to have all ſuch of the 
Charity-boys as incline to Manufactures, bred in the 
Hoſpitals, where one ſkiltul Weaver may direct, 
overſee and comptrol, twenty, or perhaps more 
Looms? And then, as to the Boys who incline to 
other Trades, namely, Maſons, Carpenters, Smiths, 
Sc. that they be ſent out for Hours a- day 
to the ableſt Maſters in theſe Trades, upon the Dutch 
Plan already mentioned? The Benefit ariſing from 
their Work, together with the uſual Allowance of 
Prentice-fces now given at the Age of ſixteen, will 
be, in the propoſed Caſe, a valuable Fund to begin 
their Trade upon. This Fund, however, to be 
kept by the Hoſpital till they ſet up the Trade by 
themſelves, and not to be given them while they 
continue Journeymen. It is humbly thought, proper 
Regulations may likewiſe be deviſed for ſuch as have 

a mind to be Gardeners, Farmers, Seamen, Se. 
There was a Difficulty occurred both in France 
and England, viz. Whether Charities or Mortifica- 
tions, long ago ſettled, where no mention was made 
of employing the Poor in Work, could lawfully now 
admit of this Alteration? The Lawyers both in 
France and England gave it in the Affirmative, up- 
on this Ground, That the principal Deſign of the 
Donor muſt have been to promote Induſtry and good 
Living among the Poor, and to make their Lives 
more comfortable to themſelves and others than they 

commonly are. : 
Another Difficulty occurred, That the Hoſpital 
Boys and Girls, being Children of Parents of Di- 
ſtinction, 
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ſtinction, although fallen from their Means, their 
Relations would take it ill to ſee them put to low 
Trades and Offices. It is humbly thought, that the 
Governors of the Hoſpitals ſhould not at all be mo- 
ved with this. They would do the Children a more 
real and ſubſtantial Good by this way of Education, 
than that which their Friends wiſh for: They would 
ſecure to them a Livelihood, make them ſought after 
and courted for their Service, and, far from being a 
Burden, they would be a certain Benefit to the Com- 
munity, or rather the whole Country; which is not 
perhaps the preſent Caſe. Again, this Objection 
or Difficulty = no other Foundation than Pride; 
and as our holy Religion does in ſtrong Terms com- 
mand and enjoin the Mortification of it in ourſelves, 
it is not to be imagined that we ought to cheriſh it in 
others. If either from the Make of the Body, or 
Turn of the Mind of ſome Girls, it appear to the 
Governors improper to put them to the Works al- 
ready mentioned, ftill there be other uſeful Works 
in which they may be employed, namely, ſpinning 
and whitening fine Thread for fewing, or Lace, or 
for making Cambricks and Muſlins, &c. twiſting 
Silk, Fc. And if the Hoſpitals have not, they may 
have two or more Milk-cows, the Management of 
which might be added; and every Lady ſhould un- 
derſtand the Management of a Dairy, and the other 
Works laſt mentioned, | 
After having got this length, the Statutes of the 
ſeveral Hoſpitals came to hand ; and ane would ima- 
gine, that, by looking at the Statutes of the Mer- 
chants and Trades Maiden Hoſpitals, that nothing 
or little more is wanting, than to leave out three or 
four Words of that Statute which points out the 
Work to be done by the Girls, viz. Lace, * 
an 
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and White Seam, and all fort of Needle-work ; be- 
cauſe a handle has been taken from thence to defeat 
in a great meaſure the chief Intention of the Donors. 
As to the Trinity Hoſpital, there ſeems ſtill Room 
. enough to put ſomething in the old People's Hands 
to do. And as to Heriot's and Watſon's Hoſpitals, 
there is no Time limited at which the Boys ſhould be 
ſet out to Apprenticeſhips : So that the ſetting them 
early out, or beginning early to teach them within 
the Hoſpital, and giving the Prentice-fees to the 

inſtead of giving 1t to Maſters, it is humbly 
thought, will-be no Deviation from the Statute, but 
rather executing it in the beſt manner. 

If ſuch manner of Education of Boys and Girls as 
is here pointed at, would at any Time be a Benefit 
to this Country, it would be a double Benefit at this 
Time: For, from the Example ſet by the Hoſpitals 
of this City, not only would the other Hoſpitals of 
Scotland be apt to copy, but it would be a power- 
fal Motive to induce the generality of the King- 
dom to ſet up Houſes for the Maintenance and Em- 

loyment of their Poor, when poſſibly ſome ſmall 
rt of the publick Money now to be applied for the 
Benefit of the Manufactures of this Country, might 
go towards buying ſome of the Materials and Tools 
neceſſary for ſuch Schools, and might otherwiſe con- 
tribute to ſuſtain ſo beneficial and laudable an Under- 


taking. 4; 


The Society recommended to the Lord Preſident 
of the Seſſion, the Lords Milton and Drummore, Mr. 
Patrick Campbell of Monzie Advocate, now Lord 
Monzie, Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees Advocate, 
and Mr. James Paterſon of Kirkton Advocate, to com- 
mune with the Magiſtrates of Edinburgb upon the 

| * 


. 
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| Contents of this Memorial, and to preſs that Matter 


as far as poſſible; and a Report was made, That, 
after reaſoning upon the Foundations of theſe Hoſpi- 
tals, and particularly as to Heriot's, where the Ma- 
giſtrates made ſome Difficulty, from the Settlement 
of: the Founder, about changing the Method they 
have hitherto obſerved in the Boys Education, the 
Committee had ſatisfied them, that the Alteration 
defired was both conſiſtent with the Will of the 
Founder, and would tend to the undoubted Advan- 
tage of the Boys. Whereupon it was agreed, that 
the Overſeers of the ſeveral Hoſpitals ſhould be fully 
conveened at a Meeting with the Magiſtrates and 
Committee aforeſaid, in order to concert proper Mea- 
ſures for obtaining the Ends propoſed. But a Re- 
preſentation having been afterwards made, That the 
Truſtees for the Manufactures had taken upon them 
to procure the Alterations and Regulations of the E- 
ducation of the Children in the ſaid Hoſpitals, ac- 


cording to the Scheme or Plan preſented by the So- 


ciety to the Governors thereof, the Society left the Con- 
duct and Care of this Matter entirely to the Truſtees. 

The Society having always had the Good of their 
Country at heart, concerned themſelves not only 


with the Matters afore mentioned, but others too nu- 


merous to be here taken notice of; yea every Thing 
with reſpect to which they thought they could be 


uſeful, commanded their anxious Care, which hath 


had a happy Influence, and which every good Scat, 
man, who has conſidered their Proceedings, muſt 
have a grateful Senſe of. IN 

Thus I have publiſhed a Part of the Tranſactions 
of the Society; and when I reflect upon what they 
have done, and conſider how active a Spirit for 


promoting both Huſbandry and Manufafture they 
70 J ve 
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have raiſed, I cannot doubt but if their Anceſtors 


were to come back and ſee what they have brought 
about, what an Alteration there is already upon the 
Face of our Earth from what was in their Days, and 
what Improvement is in particular made upon our 
Linen- manufactures, they would with Pleaſure at- 
tend our Meetings, and ſay as Telemachus, when he 
returned to Salentum from the confederate War, ſaid 
to the wiſe Mentor concerning the Improvements he 
had promoted, © We confeſs that all you have done 
« is greater than all the Victories we gained; Chance 
* and Strength had a great Share in our Succeſſes, 
and Succeſſes in War are always miſchievous and 
e odious: But what we ſee here is all of it the Work 
of Wiſdom, all is ſweet, all is pure, all is lovely. 
* When Men have a mind to glory, why do they 
not ſeek it in thus applying their Minds to do 
1 good? ” | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Rotheran-plough, of which a Plate is an- 
| . nexed, the Drill-plough, the Horſehoeing- 
plough, and all other Inſtruments of Huſbandry, 
are, ſo far as I know, better made by Mr. Dalziel 
at his Houſe near New/ifton, the Lord Stair's Seat in 
Weſt-Lothian, than by any other in this Kingdom; 
his Lordſhip having been at the Charge of his Edu- 
cation with the beſt Plough and Wheel-carriage 
Wrights in England. 
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E xlanation of the Plate hereto annexed, ing the Rotheran: 

. 22 in Scotland ſome Nears ago . Saucy 

Hg. 1. Repreſents the Left or Land Side of the Plough, in which 
AB is the Beam, CD the Sheath, EBD the big Stilt, FR the little 
Stilt, GH the Culter, KI the Sock or Share, NP the Bridle, S the 
Sly-band, ML a Piece of Wood in place of a Head, The Figure 
of all theſe different Parts, as they appear on this Side of the Plough, 
are here repreſented, and their Sizes and Diſtances may be mea- 
fured by the Scale of Feet and Inches. 
Fig. 2. Repreſents the Right Side of the Plough, with all the 
4474"* e this Sid imb T_ 

rd, &c. | 

Fig. 3. Repreſents the underſſpak 
be ſeen the Shape and Size of the 
the Sheath and mouldy Boardy P 
make, and mouldy Board, He. a: 
on the under Side of the Ploug} 

Fig. 4. Repreſents the hinder N 
ſeen the two Stilts EF, hinder Part 
Piece of Wood in place of the Head LM, 
and Sizes by the Scale. | 

Fig. 5. Repreſents the upper View of the Plough, or as ſhe tills, 
in which may be ſeen the ſeveral Parts, as they appear on this Side, 
the Bridle NP, mouldy Board TV, Cc. in their ſeveral Shapes and 
Sizes per Scale, | 

Fig. 6. The upper Part of the Sock or Share. 

Fig. 7. 'The Sock, as it is fixed on the End of the Sheath and 
mouldy Board. | 

Fig. 8. The Perſpective of the Bridle. N 

The whole of this Plough ought to be made of Aſh or Elm, and 
the Irons ſhould be ſteel'd and well tempered; and that part of the 
Plough which is under Ground in tilling ought to be covered with 
Plates of Iron. 

The Difference betwixt this and the common Ploughs, ſeem to 
conſiſt in the Bridle at the End of the Beam, by which the Plough- 
man can give the Plough more or leſs * the Notches at N 
in Fig. 3 and 5, or make her plow deeper or ſhaſlower by the Holes 
at P in Fig. 1 and 2; in the Culter and Share, which are made 
and ſet ſo as to cut off the new Furrow without tearing ; and, in 
the mouldy Board, which is of ſuch a Faſhion as firſt to raiſe a 
little, and then gradually turn over the new cut Furrow with the 
leaſt Refiſtance : And the Advantage attending ſuch Ploughs muſt 


be an eaſy Draught; ſo that two Horſes are able to do the Work 

I which is found by Experience, when tried, on all arable 

Explanation of the under} Figare in the Plate, repreſenting one 
1 


e0 kill deſcribed p. 238. > 
| 1 * Brick or Stone Work. 3. The 
Body of the Kill. 4. The Window of the Kill. 5. The Curb 


or Frame that keeps the Hops from ſcattering. 


